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Said to Threaten | Producers, Mr. Wilbur Asserts 
Railroad Values Cooperation Promised in'Effort to Harmonize Imports and 


Production, He Declares; President Reserves De- 
cision on Request to Call Conference 


Ultimate Effect Will Be to 
Make It Difficult for Lines 
To Secure Capital, Officer 


Of Nashville Road Says 


Federal Regulation 
Of Motor Lines Urged | 


I. C. C. Is Told Difference in| 
Maintenance Costs of Two} 
Systems Presents Too Great | 


A Handicap 


The operation of motor vehicles 
on the public highways paralleling | 
the railroads is seriously reducing | 
both the volume of traffic carried by | 
the rail carriers and the revenues 
which they derive from both freight | 
and passenger business, it was as- | 
serted Mar. 6 by Charles Barham, | 
vice president and general manager 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, during continued 
hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on its investiga- 
tion into motor vehicle-railroad co- 
ordination. (Docket No. 23400.) 


“The effect of the competition of 
the motor vehicle,” said Mr. Bar-| 
ham, “is to reduce the operating 
revenues of the railways competing 
with them, to increase their operat- 
ing ratios, and to reduce employ- 
ment, purchasing power and returns 
on the investments of the railroads. 


“These results,” he declared, “will ulti- | 
mately reduce the value of railroad | 
stocks and bonds in the hands of the 
owners (private investors, banks, insur- | 
ance companies, trust estates, etc.) and 
make it difficult for the railways to secure 
capital for growth and dévelopment.” 

Last of Hearings | 

The hearings on the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into the coordination of 
transportation of passengers and prop- 
erty by motor vehicles on the public 
highways by, or in connection with, or 
in. competition with the railroads, is the 
last of a series which have been con- 
ducted in. all parts of the United States 
this Winter. The present hearings, 
hich commenced on Mar. 4, are not ex- 
pected to be concluded before Tuesday, 
Mar. 10. J 

The testimony of the representative 
of the Nashville, Chatanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, was confined to the 33 counties 
in. Tennessee in which the road operates 
in that State. The railroad’s witness, 
Mr. Barham, was on the witness stand 
for five hours under the direct examina- 
tion of Attorney Fitzgerald Hall. 

Mr. Barham declared that what the 
Nashville road is seeking is regulation 
of the bus and truck lines, as well as} 
all motor vehicles for hire, so as to put 
them on an equality with the rail car- 
riers in all respects. 

Competition of Trucks 

State regulation of bus and truck lines 
was declared to be inadequate, particu- 
larly with regard to the collection of 
taxes from the so-called “common car- 
rier” buses and trucks. Mr. Barham de- 
clared that his road paid 33 cents per 
mile out of each dollar earned in 1929 
for taxes, maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, and interest on investment in road- 
way, as against only 5 cents paid by 
the bus and truck lines. He said that it 
is “impossible for the railroads to com- 
pete in the matter of rates with such a 
subsidized business.” 

The 886 miles of railroad operated by 
the N. C. & St. L. in the 33 counties 
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Growth in German 


Radio Is Analyzed 


Further Expansion of Broad- 
casting System Being Planned 


Radio enjoyed a “relatively successful” | 
year in Germany during 1930, with de- 
cided improvement in recetving set sales 
and further expansion of its broadcasting | 
system, the Department of Commerce an- | 
nounced Mar. 6 on the basis of reports 
from .Trade Commissioner James E.} 
Wallis,” at Berlin. ’ | 

Various factors, it was stated, have | 
contributed to the generally favorable | 
condition. The statement follows in full 
text: 

In spite of more or less unsatisfactory 
conditions in Germany, reports from that 
country’s radio industry indicate that 
1930 has been a relatively successful 
year for manufacturers of this type of 
equipment according to advices received | 
in the Department of Commerce from! 
Trade Commissioner Jemes E. Wallis, 
Berlin. 

A steady upward trend in sales of | 
radio equipment, especially receiving sets 
for home use evidenced during the last 
few years, may be attributed very largely 
to improvements in the technic of broad- 
casting and further expansion of the 
German broadcasting'system. The num- 
ber of radio subscribers has shown a 
steady growth, increasing from 2,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1924 to 3,238,296 for Apr. 1, 1930, 
and it is estimated that the Jan. 1,,1931, 
figure was 3,500,000. 

Various factcrs have contributed to 
this generally favorable condition. In| 
addition to the progress made in broad- 
casting, the development by German 
manufacturers of more efficient, reliable, 
and simplified receiving sets for light- 
socket operation has led to increased in- 
terest on the part of the buying public. 
This greater demand has enabled manu- 
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|largest possible contributions 








The -large importers of oil, excepting] House after the Cabinet meeting that 


only the Standard of Indiana, have 
agreed to “go as far as they can” to 


assist producers in the United States, | 


it was announced Mar. 6 by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 


following a discussion of the oil situa- 
tion by President Hoover and the Cab- 
inet. 

Pending negotiations now being con- 
ducted with the importers by Dr. Wilbur 
and the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, the President has reserved 


decision on the request of governors of | 


the oil producing States for a confer- 
ence by independent producers with the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Fed- 


eral Oil Conservation Board, Dr. Wilbur | 


stated. The request’ came from the Gov- 
ernors of Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma; New 
Mexico and California. 

Dr. Wilbur, as chairman of the Oil 


Conservation Board, stated at the White | 





State Committees 
Named to Pass on 


Agricultural Loans 





Groups Also Will Investigate 
New Agriculture Associ- 
ations, Secretary Hyde 
Announces 





the Board, through Secretary Lamont 
|and himself, is continuing its efforts to 
get large eastern importers to agree on 


a plan for limitation of oil imports so} 


as to harmonize imports with production 
in this country. 


Dr. Wilbur issued a statement which | 


follows in full text: 

“Secretary Wilbur, as Chairman of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
states that Secretary Lamont has been 
in conference for some days with the 
various companies importing oil into 
this country in the hope that a more 
harmonious relationship between im- 
ports and home production could be 
worked out. 


“The Mellon interests and the Stand- 
ard of New Jersey have already de- 
cided to go as far as they can in as- 
sisting our own producers. Other com- 
panies seem willing to agree, with the 
exception of the Standard of Indiana, 
which for some reason has not yet ex- 
pressed a willingness to meet the situ- 
ation. 

“The President sent the following tel- 
egram in answer to that of the gover- 
nors of the ail producing States sent on 
Mar. ‘4: 

“In respect to your telegram of Mar. 
‘4, Secretary of Commerce Lamont is in 
negotiation with the larger oil com- 
panies in respect to imports in the in- 
{terest of both the producers and con- 
sumers. Herbert Hoover.’ ” 


Independent oil producers and their 


representatives in Congress will organ-| 


ize during the Congressional recess to 
press for a tariff or an embargo on oil 
jand for an investigation of the oil in- 


State advisory committees have been! dustry at the next session of Congress, 


appointed to cooperate in passing on 
funds supplied from Federal appropria- 
tions for loans to enable the purchase 
of stock in agricultural credit corpora- 


| tions, and similar organizations, the De- 
| partment 
| Mar. 5. 


of Agriculture announced 


These committees also will investigate 


jand pass upon new agricultural credit 


associations when they are formed and 
when they apply for funds, according to 
the announcement, which follows in full 
text: 

Secretary Hyde today announced the 
formation of several State ‘committees 
to represent the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the distribution 
of funds appropriated ‘by Congress for 


|loans to individuals for the purchase of 


stock in agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan associations, or similar or- 
ganizations. 
Named in 21 States 
State, advisory committees are being 
appointed in 21 States and acceptances 


and complete arrangements have been | 


made with most of these committees. 
These State advisory committees, coop- 
erating with the Federal Committee pre- 
viously appointed by. Secretary Hyde, 
will investigate and pass upon the or- 
ganization of new agricultural credit cor- 
porations, or livestock loan associations, 
and will perform a similar service when 
existing companies of this kind apply 
for funds to increase their capital stock. 
The State committees will pass upon the 
responsibility and integrity of those ap- 
plying for funds; their expected volume 
of business in the various counties; and 
the degree to which local individuals will 
participate in the stock ownership of the 
corporations or associations. 

_Secretary Hyde has sought the as- 
sistance and cooperation of leading citi- 
zens in the States because he believes 
that the maximum benefit to the local 
community can be realized, only by the 
of 
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Automobile Stocks 


Abroad to Be Shown 


‘Reports From 40 Nations to 
| Be Supplied Monthly by 
Commerce Department 


| A service to supply the automobile in- 
dustry with monthly information on 
| stocks of cars in foreign markets has 
been begun by the Automotive Division, 
|the Department of Commerce stated 
| Mar, 6. The statement follows in full 
| text: > 

A monthly statement (nonstatistical) 
of the supply of automobiles on hand in 
foreign markets has been commenced as 
a new information service of the Auto- 
motive Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Cabled reports of the automo- 
bile stock situation will be received at 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1931 





Alien Departures 
Exceed Arrivals 


Immigration Bureau Also Re- 
ports Increased De- 
portations 


OR the first time since 1919 emi- 
grant aliens leaving theif homes in 
the United States with the intention 
of making their future periaanent 
homes in a foreign nation exceeded im- 
migrant aliens admitted for permanent 
residence in this country, during the 
month of January, Harry E. Hull, Com- 
| missioner of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, Labor Department, announced in 
a statement made public Mar. 6. 
Aliens deported last January under 
warrant proceedings exceeded by 19 
per cent those similarly deported in 
January, 1930, he said. Less than one- 
third of the aliens admitted in Janu- 
ary were immigrants, the balance being 
visitors and transits. The full text of 
of Mr. Hull’s statement follows: 
Aliens are now leaving the United 
States in greater numbers than they 
are arriving. During January last, 
21,566 aliens departed for foreign coun- 
tries and 12,815 were admitted to this 
country, an excess of 8,751 departures. 
Compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, there was a drop of 
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German Exporters 
Found Not Guilty 
Of ‘Dumping’ Pins 


Treasury Makes Decision Re- 
affirming Ruling of Cus- 
toms Court Following Re- 
investigation 





A finding that there is no dumping of 
pins from Germany into the United 
States, resulting in unfair competition 
| with American manufacturers, was made 
| Mar. 6 by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
| of the Treasury. 
| A reinvestigation of this matter, fol- 
| lowing the decision of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, rendered 
on June 22, 1929, which reversed the 
Treasury’s decision that there, did exist 
a duriping.of pins, the Seératary an- 
nounced, discloses that such a ruling is 

not justified. ‘ 

“This matter,” states the Secretary in 
|a Treasury decision to collectors of cus- 
j} toms, and others concerned, “has been 
| reinvestigated since the decision of the 


| United States Court of Customs and Pat- | 


}ent Appeals was rendered on June 22, 


| 1929, and I have reached the conclusion | 


| that a new finding of dum 


ping with re- 
spect to pins imported from Germany 
is not justified and must decline to issue 
such a finding.” 

The decision follows in full text: 
To collectors of customs and others 
;concerned: Reference is made to Treas- 


| ury Decisions Nos. 41713 and 43475. 


the beginning of each month, compiled|The former decision was a finding of 


by countries in the Division and issued 


immediately to the automobile industry | The 
so as to provide current information| United States Court of Customs and | 
concerning this important element of | Patent Appeals on June 


foreign marketing conditions. 


This new service has been developed | Customs 


by the Automotive Division with the as- 
sistance of field officers of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in more 
than 40 foreign ‘countries. These offi- 


from 
rendered 


{dumping against pins 


Germany. 
latter decision, 


by the 
22, 1929, sus- 
tained a decision of the United States 
Court pronouncing Treasury 
Decision No. 41713 and all proceedings 
| thereunder null and void. 

This matter has been reinvestigated 
since the decision of the United States 


|cers maintain close contact with auto-|Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
mobile traders and other agencies asso-| was rendered on June 22, 1929, and I 
ciated with the trade in automobiles and | have reached the conclusion that a new 


are in an excellent position to form an 


estimate of stocks of automobiles in 
|their territories. They have been in- 
structed to investigate the situation 


local | 


capital and by the best attainable local | 


management of the credit corporations. 

Applications for funds should be made 
to the State committees, whose addresses 
follow: ; 

Alabama: Tom Bowron, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Birmingham; 
Mike Vincintelli, president, Alabama Na- 
tional Bank, Montgomery; 
Stoors, Commissioner 
Montgomery. 

Arkansas: 


carefully at the end of each month by | 


consulting all available sources of in- 
formation and cable a report to Wash- 
ington. 


Accurate statistical information re- 


| garding stocks of motor vehicles is un- 
|obtainable in most foreign markets but 


Seth P.| servers 
of Agriculture,| valuable picture of the market. 


a careful estimate by experienced ob- 
and investigators provides a 
The 
promptness with which these estimates 


W. A. Hicks, president, | will be communicated to the American 


People’s Trust Company, Little Rock; | automobile exporter will preserve the 
H. C, Couch, president, Arkansas Power | timeliness of the service and enhance its 
|& Light Company, Pine Bluff; F. W.| value. 


Niemeyer, president, Bankers Trust 
Company, Little Rock. 
Georgiay H. Lane Young, vice presi- 


dent, Cit®Zens & Southern National 
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| 
| 


| 


The monthly estimate of stocks will be 
prepared by the Automotive Division in 
the form of a mimeographed sheet which 
will show for each foreign country 
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Policy of Federal Farm Board 
On Cooperatives Is Described 


HE Federal Farm Board outlined 

its activities and policies in or- 
ganizing cooperative associations, in 
a statement issued Mar. 6, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Many questions have been asked as 
to the assistance the Federal Farm 
Board has given livestock cooperatives 
and as to whether there has been # 
different policy toward livestock coop- 
eratives than other commodity co- 
operative associations. 

In livestock, as well as in grain, 
cotton, wool and some other commod- 
ities, national marketing associations 
have been set up following plans which 
cooperatives, with the assistance of 
the Farm Board, have developed. In 
some commodities like dairy products, 
regional associations have been ap- 
proved by the Farm Board and given 
assistance in financing their marketing 
activities. 

The Land O’Lakes of Minneapolis is 
an association which well illustrates 
this idea. Some loans to cooperative 
associations have been denied because 
the cooperative would not agree to 


| affiliate with the regional or national 


} such cases the Federal Farm 


the F#m Board. In 
Board 
felt that it would not be complying 
with the spirit and intent of the act 


recognized by 


| because to finance cooperatives in com- 


petition would not be in the interest 
of cooperative marketing nor make 
for greater unity of effort in market- 
ing by producer-owned and producer- 
controlled associations provided for in 
the policy declared by Congress in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Questions have been asked if the 
National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation was a copy of the National 
Live Stock Producers Association 
plan. It was not, and differs very ma- 
terially in the matter of membership 
and also in the financial plan for fi- 
nancing the feeding and marketing of 
livestock. 

Another question is as to whether 
the rate of interest charged the live- 
stock cooperatives is the same as that 
charged for the cooperative associa- 
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| finding of dumping with respect to pins 
imported from Germany is not justified 
and must decline to issue such a finding. 
|. Appraisement reports covering pins 
imported from Germany need, there- 
fore, no longer be withheld so far as 
any question of dumping is concerned. 





Wireless Concern 
Requests Channels 


Universal Notifies Commission 


It Has Been Refinanced 


Universal Wireless Communications 
Co,. Inc., which failed to carry out its 
program for the setting up of a domestic 
point-to-point radiotelegraph service 
with 40 channels allocated it, notified 
the Federal Radio’ Commission that it 
has been refinanced and proposes to go 
forward with its project should the Com- 
mission allow it, Federal Radio Com- 
missioner Harold A. Lafount declared 
oraffy Mar. 6. 

ne company, Mr. Lafount stated, has 
notified the Commission that it will ap- 
pear at the formal hearing set for Mar. 
16, at which the disposition of the con- 
tinental short waves available for point- 
to-point service will be discussed. On 
that date, under the Commission’s rul- 
ings, 40 channels allocated to Universal 


will be recaptured, by virtue of the in-| 


solvency of that company, and the opin- 


ion of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia in which it recognized 
the insolvency. 

Universal, in December, 1928, was 
granted 40 of the 88 channels available 
for continental point-to-point public serv- 
ice, over the competitive applications of 
RCA Communications, Inc., Mackay 
Radio Telegraph Company, and the In- 
tercity Radio & Telegraph Company. 


With these channels it was pledged to} 
jlink 110 cities throughout the 


United 
States by the end of ‘1931. 

The Commission and the Court of Ap- 
peals were apprised of the insolvency of 
Universal, and the court in its opinion 


recently rendered, directed the Commis- | 


sion to take steps it considered expedient 
but kept its jurisdiction in the case. The 
Commission’s distribution of these wave 
lengths was appealed by RCA, Mackay 
and Intervity, the latter company also 
becoming insolvent, 
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Naval Program 
Is Proposed for 
72nd Congress 
iii Wiis Ceci 
| About Half of Treaty Re- 


quirements, Senator Hale 
Declares 





| Construction to Start 
| On Authorized Ships 


| * 

|Chairman of Naval Affairs Coy- 
mittee Says He Is Convinced 
That Both Parties Will Sup- 
port Plan at Next Session 





| A complete plan for bringing 
|United States Navy up to treaty 
|}strength will be formulated by the De- 
|partment of the Navy and will be sub- 
|mitted to the next Congress, according 
|to a statement issned Mar. 6 by Senator 
| Hale (Rep.), of Maine, Chairman of the 
| Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

Failure of the Congress just expired 
to enact the bill (S. 5288), providing for 
the first-year naval construction program 
looking toward bringing the Navy up to 
the strength allowed under the London 
| treaty, resulted in the Navy getting about 
|} one-half of what it asked Congress for, 
Senator Hale stated. é 
| The bill would have authorized the 
}construction of three vessels and four 
submarines at a total completed cost of 
$90,635,000, the first year program 
amounting to $14,700,000. A companion 
bill was passed in the House, but de- 
spite the efforts on several occasions of 
| Chairman Hale to obtain consideration 
jin the Senate, the measure died on the 
|Senate calendar. Senator Hale’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The London Naval Treaty became ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1931. I believe it is 
the understanding and wish of the Amer- 
ican people that our Navy should be 
brought up to the full strength in actual 
| tonnage allowed us by the treaty. 


One-year Plan Outlined 
| At the commencement of the session 





| 
| 


|a complete pian for bringing the Navy 
up to treaty strength, but did submit a 
| one-year program for new ship construc- 
|tion which would fit in with any final 
|plan to be determined upon. This one- 
|year plan was submitted to Congress, 
with the approval of the President of 
the United States, and bills covering the 
same were favorably reported to the 
| House of Representatives and to the Sen- 
ate by the Committees on Naval Affairs 
of the two Houses, 

An attempt was made to bring this 
one-year construction bill up for con- 
sideration and action in the Senate at 
| this session, but the legislative situation 
was such that it was found impossible 
to do so without jeopardizing the passage 
of the annual naval appropriation bill for 
the coming fiscal year, and the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, so no action 
was taken at this session of Congress on 
this bill. 

Some Funds Are Available 

The one-year construction bill provided 
for the construction of one aircraft car- 
rier, one flying-deck cruiser, one 6-inch- 
gun cruiser, and four submarines, at a to- 
tal cost when completed of $90,635,000. 
For the first year’s start on this program 
the Navy Department had planned to 
ask for $14,700,000. 





The annual naval appropriation bill 
for the coming fiscal year carries an ap- 
|propriation of $10,000,000 for the first 
|year’s work on 11 new destroyers, the 
lultimate cost of which is to be $51, 


700,000 and the second deticiency appro- 
priation bill carries an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the first year’s work on 
the modernizing of the three battleships 
“Idaho,” “New Mexico,” and ‘“Missis- 
sippi,” the ultimate cost of which is to 
be $30,000,000. 

Both of these projects come within the 
program to build the Navy up to treaty 
strength, and the result of their adoption 
by the Congress means that we are get- 
ting about one-half of what the Navy 
Department asked for in its first-year 
plan to bring the Navy up to. that 
strength. 

In addition, $28,500,000 is provided in 
the annual appropriation bill toward the 
completion of one aircraft carrier and 
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Weather Studies 





Of Mild Years in United States 


| PREVAILING impression that the 

United States has been experienc- 
ing a succession of “warm years” is 
correct, according to results of a study 
| made by W. A. Mattice, a member of 
the staff of the Washington office of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 

In making the study, weekly mean 
temperatures recorded at six stations 
during 10 years beginning with 1920 
were compared with established nor- 
mal figures to indicate deficiencies or 
excesses on a season-by-season basis. 

With the exception of 1929 and 
| 1925, the Winters have been rather 

mild, with a tendency toward mildness 

also being shown by the Spring sea- 


sons. Summers apparently have been 
“close to normal,” it is stated by Mr. 
Mattice, while Autumns have been 
mild. 


Results of the studies, accompanied 
by a series of graphs, have just been 
published in Vol. 58, No. 11, of the 
Monthly Weather Review, issued by 
the Bureau. The outline of conclu- 


the | 
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British to Take 
Industrial Census 


| Quantity and Value of 1930 
| Output to Be Included in 
Fourth Survey 


CENSUS of British industrial pro- 

duction in 1930 will be undertaken 

to ascertain statistical facts to be used 

by business interests and by the gov- 

| ernment in determining its policy, ac- 

cording to advices received and made 

public Mar. 6 by the Department of 

| Commerce. The Department’s stateé 
ment follows in full text: 

The British Government Board of 
Trade has announced a census of in- 
dustrial production to measure the 
quantity and value of the national out- 





{ 


|} put of industrial establishments in 
| 1930. 
The new census, for which forms 


| 
| are shortly to be distributed in Great 
| Britain, will be the fourth of its kind 
| so far undertaken there, previous in- 
quiries having related. to industrial 
output in 1907, 1912 and 1924. 

The information shown by 1907 cen- 
| sus, because of its statutory limita- 
| tions was more restricted than that 
| compiled in 1924. Comparisons of the 
| 1924 figures, however, were made 

chiefly with those for 1907, as, not- 

withstanding its limitations, the 
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Mr. Stone Is Named 
_ Farm Board Head to 


_ Succeed Mr. Legge 


‘Retiring Chairman Asserts | 


| Organization Has Pro- 
| 


| gressed to Point Where It 
Is a Going Concern 


President Hoover announced on Mar. | 


6 the resignation of Alexander Legge as 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 


effective immediately, and the appoint- | 


ment of James C. Stone, now vice chair- 
|man of the Board, to succeed Mr. Legge. 
Charles C. Teague has béen elected by 


‘the Board as vice chairman, leaving one | 
| just passed the Navy Department was vacancy in the Board, it was stated. 
|not prepared: to submit te the Congres/) “wna 


signed President Hoover stated orally 
that he knew he reflected the view of 
the agricultural community when he ex- 
pressed intense regret that his private 


|affairs made it necessary for Mr. Legge | 


to leave the Board. 

Expresses Regret 
President said that he thought 
every farm organization in the 
had urged his continuance on 


The 
that 
country 


the Farm Board and added that he had} 


urged Mr. Legge with all the pressure 
he could bring to bear to remain on the 
Board. The Fresident added that it prob- 
ably will be two or three weeks before 
the remaining vacancy on the Board is 
filled. : 

Announcement of Mr. Legge’s resigna- 
tion followed a conference between the 
President and Vice Chairman Stone. 

The Federal Farm Board organization 
has progressed to the point where it can 
be classed as “a going concern,” the plan 
of operation is sound, and time will prove 
this to be true although results may seem 
to be slow, Mr. Legge stated on the oc- 
casion of the announcement by President 
Hoover of his resignation. 

Those opposing the Board are few, al- 
though they make “a lot of noise,” Mr. 
Legge said, and they do not represent the 
real problem facing the Board. The 
slowness of farmers in getting together 
and acting collectively is the great prob- 
lem to be solved, he said. He suggested 
that more attention be paid by the Board 
to the younger generation, who are now 
learning the value of teamwork. 

Mr. Legge’s statement follows in full 
text: 

My resigning as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is a mere formality. As 
a matter of fact I have been working on 
{overtime for nearly eight months, it be- 
{ing clearly understood when I accepted 
the position that it was for a one-year 
period in helping to get the organization 
set up and the work started. 

Progress in Program 

The program has progressed to a point 
where the organization may be safely 
classified as a going concern. I sincerely 
believe the plan of operation to be sound 
and that the test of time will prove this 
to the satisfaction of all interested. While 
results may seem slow, it is not reason- 
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Reveal Series 


; sions prepared by Mr. Mattice follows 
in full text: 

Has the country been experiencing 
a series of abnormally warm years? 
We hear many suggestions concerning 
this, among them the ones from the 
“old timers” who continually say that 
the weather isn’t like it was when 
they ‘were young. Here in Washing- 

ton, for instance, we continually hear 

that skating formerly lasted from 

December to March—on the Potomac 

River, too, Also, not so long ago, 

there was a cartoon in a local paper 

showing a freight train being run 
over the ice, It is*a common experi- 
ence of Weather Bureau officials at 
nearly every station that people are 
continually talking about the “good 
old days” when snow lay on the 
ground much longer than it does now, 
or skating lasted longer, or the Win- 
| ters are mild compared with those 
| “when we were young,” and the Sum- 


[Continued ‘on Page 2, Column. 3.) | 
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Mr. Gegee had re- | 


Plan to Control 


Price Structure — 


In War Outlined 


Bernard M. Baruch Suggests 
| Scheme for Industrial Mo- 
| bilization and Prevention 
| Of Profiteering 





‘Freezing’ of Prices 
When Hostilities Open 
ceianianea is 


Tells War Policies Commission 
Such Control in 1914 
Would Have Saved 25 Bil- 
lien Dollars 


A comprehensive plan to provide 
|for industrial mobilization, elimina- 
tion of profiteering and equalization 
|of the burdens of war by “freezing” 
the entire price structure at a pre- 
war level at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, was presented Mar. 6 “before 
{the War Policies Commission by 
Bernard M. Baruch, former chair- 
man of the War Industries Board 
and economic advisor of the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission in Paris. 

“Had we been able in 1914 to im- 
pose such a control as we are here 
suggesting,” Mr. Baruch said, “we 
should have saved almost $25,000,- 
000,000.” 

Skeleton Plan Suggested 

The plan as outlined by Mr. Baruch 
would provide for the establishment of 
a system similar to that prevailing at 
the close of the World War in a “skele- 
ton form” to be immediately available 
in the event of war or any national 
emergencies. Mr. Baruch’s conclusions, 
contained in a prepared statement read 
|} to the Committee, follow in full text: 

“I am confidently of the belief that 
on the policies here briefly outlined this 
country would achieve the following 
| benefits: 

“(1) It would, pass from a peace to a 
war status with a minimum of confu- 
sion, waste and loss. 

“(2) It would mobilize war supplies 
almost as quickly as it could mobilige 
men. , : § 

“(3) It would reduce the cost of war 
by 50 per cent, and I believe by an even 
greater figure. 

“(4) It would eliminate war profits 
and inflation. 

“(5) It would preserve its credit and 





|its economic prestige throughout the 
world. 
“(6) Its war effort would be con- 


|}ducted with less interference with nor- 
|mal economic processes and the lives of 
the civil population than has ever been 
the experience of any nation in the his- 
tory of the world. 

“(7) It would conserve its resources 
and preserve the morale of its people to 
|such an extent that it would be able to 
outlive any antagonist in a long-drawn 
struggle. 

Resumption of Peace Status 
| “(8) It could pass from a war status 
| back to a peace status with a minimum 
lof the prostrating economic aftermath 
/that has hitherto been the invariable ex- 
|perience of every ex-belligerent in a 





| great war. = 

“(9) The efficiency of the combined 
|military and economic machine that 
|could be derived from these policies 


| would constitute this Nation an instru- 
| ment for war effective beyond the imag- 
jination of any military expert even of . 
\this advanced date—powerful beyond the 
| possibilities of any antagonist and per~ 
haps of any combination of antagonists. 
“(10) Considering the obvious fact that 
the military aspirations of this Nation 
| will never disturb the peace of the world, 
|the mere acceptance of (and deliberate 
| provision for) the kind of organization 
here suggested, would go very far toward 
| keeping the peace of the world and the 
| latter result, I take it, is the hope and 
jaim of all of us.” 
| Mr. Baruch declared that in his opinion 
|it was possible to eliminate war profi- 
|teering, to cut the cost of war 50° per 
|cent or more, to mobilze war supplies 
almost as quickly as men can be mobil- 
lized. He opposed the draft of labor, 
and the so-called “draft of the dollar,” 
| declaring that the first would constitute 
| slavery and the second would be impos- 
| sible. 
In his oral testimony before the Com- 
| mission, following the presentation of 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.] 





Protection of Banks 
By Militia Is Opposed 





Indiana Attorney General As- 
serts Plan Would Be Illegal | 


| 
State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Mar. 6. 


| There is no authority under existing 
'law in Indiana to use the State militia 
for protection from bank robbery, the 
Attorney General, James M. Ogden, has 
advised. the Governor, Harry G. Leslie, 
| in a recent opinion. - 
| Governor Leslie had written that “ow- 
ing to the frequency of bank robbery 
in the State of Indiana, I am asking 
you for an opinion on the legality 
the use of Indiana national guardsmen 
as protection to banks * * * the detail of 
small units of one or more men to each 
bank .requesting the service.” 

The Attorney General declared in his 
opinion that such use of the national 
guard was not contemplated by the Legis- 
| lature, and stated that to use the militia 
| to guard private property in the manner, 
inquired ‘about’ would “make ; of the 
guardsmen simply private watchmen.” . 
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Auto Competition 
Said to Threaten 
Railroad Values 


Ultimate Effect Will Be to 
Make It Difficult for Lines 
To Secure Capital, Officer 
Of Nashville Road Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of Tennessee, continued Mr. Barham, are 
paralleled practically throughout their 
entire length by hard paved highways, 
the majority of which are aided by the 
Federal Government through general 
taxation. 


Ad Valorem Taxes 
Pointing out that ad valorem property 


ee 


42) 


F inance Situation 


Abroad Discussed| 


Mr. McFadden Points to Effort 
Of European Nations to 
egain Power 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 6.—Representative 
| McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., in an 
| address before the Bankers Club of Chi- 
| cago at its midwinter dinner here today, 
| discussed present national and interna- 
| tional banking conditions, 

He said the relations of the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York with the 
| banks of Europe have become as inti- 

mate in credit expansion as if the Eu- 
ropean banks were members of the Fed- 
}eral Reserve System. 

“Tf the international bankers now re- 
;sume the practice of selling securities 
;here at the rate of a billion dollars a 
| year,” he said, “we shall have again sev- 
feral years of exaggerated industrial 
activity like those which followed the 


| 
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taxes should be collected equally from all| Dawes Plan, followed likewise by a sud-| 


alike in Tennessee according to its 


den stagnation like that after 1929, 


statutes, Mr, Barham declared that in|supervening when the European credit| 


the 33 counties in which the N, C. & St. 
L. operates, bus and truck companies in 
1929 paid ad valorem taxes of but $644, 
of which $420 was paid by the N. C. & 
St. L. which operated two buses and two 
trucks in Grundy County alone. 

The railroad vice president declared 
that because of the competition-of bus 
and truck lines, his road has been forced 
to abandon numerous passenger train 
operations, and in regard to freight, has 
been compelled to discontinue the use of 
many branch lines. “In fact,” he de- 
clared, “unless things change radically, 
we will soon have no branch line 
mileage.” ) 


Mr. Barham urged Federal regulation 


of all motor vehicles operating on the | 


public highways for hire, and in so far 
as public safety is concerned, the op- 
eration of private passenger cars as 


yell. 
“ Proposed Regulations 


This regulation, he said, should be to 
promote public safety on the highways; 
to insure reasonable economy in road 
construction, and stop the unnecessary 
-expenditure of public funds for the 
strengthening of roads solely for the 
purpose of supporting the heavy bus and 
‘truck traffic; to relieve the independent 
taxpayer from forced contributions for 
the building of roads not needed; insure 
equal taxation for all; insure a fair 
rental to be paid by all those who oper- 
ate over the public highways for com- 


,mercial purposes; bar any preference, | 


discrimination or prejudice as between 


various types of transportation agen- | 


cies; insure the filing of comprehensive 
rate schedules with a duly constituted 
authority which can be compared with 
those filed by the railroads; accuracy in 
accounting and reports, and prevent the | 
evasion of the duty of common carriers | 
to take all and any traffic which is of- 
fered to it. 


Forest Park Program 
Proposed in New Jersey 


Expenditure of $7,500,000 over a pe-| 
riod of 10 years for a State park and) 
forest acquisition program is proposed | 
by the State Board of Conservation and 
Development in a plan submitted to the 
Legislature. It was urged that for the) 


coming fiscal year the sum of $730,000) 


be made available. 

New Jersey has been backward, com- 
pared with many other States, in the ac- 
quisition of such lands, said the Board, 

« which declared that “the unrestricted use 
of even the wilderness areas for ouidoor | 
recreation. is rapidly passing.” The time) 
is close at hand, continued the report, | 

“when public reservations will offer the 
only opportunity for such recreation and 
for that reason the State should act| 
“energetically and promptly.” 


Naval Cruiser ‘Chicago’ 
Soon to Be Commissioned | 


The “Chicago,” last of the eight-inch | 
gun, 10,000-ton cruisers to be built under 
the eight-cruiser program authorized by | 
Congress Dec, 18, 1924, is scheduled to| 
be placed in commission at the Navy | 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., on Mar. 9,| 
with Capt. M. H. Simons, U. S. N., in 
command. 

After the regular course of machinery | 
trials and a short shakedown cruise, the | 
“Chicago” will relieve the “Texas,” bat- | 
tleship, ‘as flagship of the Commander- 
in-Chief, United States Fleet, Admiral 
Jehu V. Chase, U. S. N. The “Texas,” 
upon relief by the “Chicago,” will join 
Battleship Division One of the Battle 
Force. 


|has been expended here. The great 
stream of credit flowing eastward across 
our borders will be checked again and 
the sandy wastes and stagnant pools will 
reappear,” 
(An authorized summary of his 

address will be printed in the issue 

P oof Mar. 9.) 


Revised Law Code 
Of Utah Submitted 


| By State Commission 


‘Supplement to Report Ex- 

plains Changes Made in 

| Statutes and Recommen- 
dations for Others 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Mar. 6. 
The 920-page report of the State Code 
Commission, which constitutes the first 
| revision of Utah statutes since 1898 and | 
which has been four years in the mak- | 
ing, has just been submitted to the Utah 
Legislature for its approval. The re- 
| port was accompanied by a supplemental 
report expiaining the changes made in 
the statutes and containing two sets of 
recommendations as to certain other 
changes, each of the two Commissioners, 


| 


The “Bremen,” first airplane to make the transatlantic flight from East to West, has been loaned to 
the Smithsonian Institution for a period of three years for exhibition purposes: 
| just arrived in the National Capital, will be displayed in the aircraft building of National Museum, 
with other aircraft of ‘historic achievement. 

from motor trucks at the doors of the aircraft building, where it will be housed. 


eather Bureau*Studies Show Series 


| 


The photograph shows 


Of Mild Years Throughout Nation 


Summers Declared Apparently ‘Close to Normal,’ While 


[Continued fr 


mers are also becoming either warmer 
or cooler, etc. These are common ob- 
servations throughout the country, and 
at present there is much comment that 
the past few years have been abnor- 
mally warm, especially the Winters. 
This interest in the matter of possible 
recent abnormal trends in_ seasonal 
weather prompted a study of the tem- 
perature conditions for the past 10 years 


in comparison with the normal, by sea- ; 


sons, and for several representative sec- 
tions of the country. 


Instrumental measurements of the 


weather by trained observers are nat- | 


Autumns Are Found to Have Been Warm 


om Page 1.] 


totals shows 23 seasons warm, 16 cool, 
and one normal. 
At Kansas City six Winters 


warm and four cool; four Summers were 
warm and six cool, while six Autumns 
| were warm, two cool, and two normal. 


| 
| 


| 16 cool, and two normal. 


| At Denver six Winters were warm 
and four cool; four Springs were warm 
and six cool; three Summers were warm 
and seven cool; six Autumns were warm 
and three cool, with one normal. Thus, 
at Denver, there were 19 seasons warm, 


were | 
warm and four cool; six Springs were | 


In the aggregate 22 seasons were warm, | 


T. D. Lewis and E. A, Walton, submit- | yrally highly accurate, compared with | 
ting separate recommendations. |our personal reaction to small changes 

Mr. Walton in his statement declares |in temperature, pressure, humidity, ete. 
that the Industrial Commission and the | For example, we may experience weather 


20 cool, and one normal, making the to- 
tals nearly equal for the period. 


At Salt Lake City the Winters were 


| be effected; and that industrial loan cor- 


Public Utilities Commission were operat- 
ing “purely in violence” of the State | 
constitution, He calls attention to the | 
provision which specifies that the judicjal 
;power of the State shall be vested in 


impeachment and in the various courts 
established by law. The courts have 
held implicitly, according to Mr. Wal- | 
ton, that commissions are not courts. 
He contends that the Industrial Commis- 
sion and Public Utilities Commission are 
performing court functions, 
Prohibition Statute 

Mr. Lewig declares that the, statute, 
pertaining to persistent violation of the | 
liquor law is valueless. This law was 
amended by the Legislature in 1925. 
“In my opinion,” says Mr. Lewis, “the 
amendment did not accomplish the pur- 
pose intended and a persistent violator 
defined in the last sentence of that sec- | 
tion is not subject to the penalty pro- | 
vided in the first part of the section. 
Should the Legislature desire to amend 
this section, so as to make a persistent 
violator liable, the result could be ob- 
tained by simple changes of arrange- 
ment, 

Some change in the public utilities law 
is recommended by Mr. Walton with 
regard to the right of the Public Util- 
ities Commission to fix rates of utilities 
operated by municipal corporations. He 
points out the Supreme Court decision 
denying the Commission the right to 
set rates in Logan City, 

A change is also recommended in the! 
Building and Loan Act to the end that 
the reductions in interest on small loans 


porations be required to allow interest 
on the installment payments. The Stock 
Transfer Act should be changed, it is| 
stated, to assist and aid the innocent pur- 
chaser, the Uniform Land Registration 
Act should be repealed, and laws on 
priority of personal taxes should be 
amended to make clear that personal 
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Land Banks Argue | 


| 
| 


For Tax Deduction 


| 


Interest Paid on Joint Stock | 
Bonds Involved in Suit 


Whether interest paid by joint stock 
land banks on their joint stock land 
bank bonds is deductible in computing | 
the Federal income tax, was argucd be- | 
fore the Supreme Court of the United| 
“States, Mar. 4. The question was in- | 
volved in the case of First National Bank | 
of Chicago y. United States, No. 124, | 

The banks in question were affiliated 
with other banks, the briefs explain, 
and the affiliated group claimed a deduc- 
tion on account of the interest paid by 
the land banks, ’ 

The right of the bank to recover was 
denied in the lower court because of | 
the ezeeption clause of the 1921 Revenue 
Act qualifying the general provision of | 
section 234 (a) (2) which allows a de- 
duction for “all interest paid or accrued 
within the taxable year,” Harold V, Am- 
berg, its counsel, told the court. The ex- | 
ception clause takes out “indebtedness 
incurred or’ continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities the in- 
terest upon which is wholly exempt from 
taxation under this title.” The indebted- 
ness of a joint stock land bank evidenced 
by its bonds, Mr. Amberg contended, is 
not within the spirit og the intended 
scope of the exception clause. 

he language of the 1921 Act is clear 
and unambiguous, Assistant Attorney 
General Charles B. Rugg argued in be- 
half of the Government. “The law car- 
ries its own mandate,” he declared. 

Since the taxable income of a joint 
stock land bank is relatively small, de-| 
nial of this deduction does not consti- 
tute a substantial burden, Mr. Rugg 
continued. Moreover, where the land 
bank is affiliated with a general banking 
corporation, the burden is almost ex- 
clusively on the affiliated corporation 
rather than on the land bank, so that 
. the benefit to the land bank, if the de- 
duction were permitted, would be neg- 
ligible. 





}extension of the criminal jurisdiction of 


|maining to be acted upon is the Wag- 


taxes should not be prior to other valid 
liens. 

Changes which have been made in the, 
statutes and which are subject to the 
approval of the Legislature include the} 
transfer of the subject of title insurance | 
from the banking to the insurance de- 
partment of the State government, the 


justices of the peace throughout their 
counties, giving the Governor the right 
to make an inquiry into the affairs and 
management of any corporation doing 
business in the State, and requiring 
bonds of loan and trust companies. 


President Hoover Signs 
Seventeen New Measures 


President Hoover, it was announced at| 
the White House on Mar. 6, has approved 
17 of the 23 bills recently passed by} 
Congress that had been awaiting his 
action, 

Included among the measures still re- 


ner Federal employment system bill (S. 
3060). At the White House it was stated 
orally that the President might not act 
on the Wagner bill before Mar, 9. 

Following are the 17 measures ap- 
proved by the President on Mar. 5: 

S. 181, an act for the relief of James H.} 
Roache; 8, 182, an act for the relief of | 
Daisy O. Davis; S. 401, an act for the relief 
of Claude J. Church; S. 1696, an act for 
the relief of Thomas Lindley, minor son | 
of»Frank B. Dindley; S. 1918, an act for 
the relief of Irene Strauss; S. 2614, an 
act for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad Company; S. 3050, an 
act for the relief of James M. Booth; S. 
4274, an act for the relief of Dr. Cooper 
Nicholson. 

8. 4353, an act for the relief of the Orange 
Car and Steel Company, of Orange, Tex., 
successor to the Southern Dry Dock and 
Ship Building Company. 

S. 4696, an act granting to the Butte 
Anglers’ Club, of Butte, Montana, a patent 
to lot 1, section 5, tewnship 2 south, range 9 
west, and a patent to the Northern Pacifie 
Railway Company of lot 2 in said section 5. 

8. 5353, an act for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
man M. Warr; H. R. 644, an act for the 
relief of Casey MecDannell; H. R. 2222, an 
act for the relief of Laurin Gosney; H. R. 
2466, an act for the relief of William L. 
Bruhn; H, R, 6207, an act for the relief 
of the estate of the late Dr. W. A. Cox; 
H. R. 8953, an act for the relief of Thomas 





which feels abnormally cool when the! 


daily mean temperatures are very close 
to normal. This is not uncommon, for 


|our reaction to the weather depends not | 


only on our physical condition at the 


the State Senate sitting as a court of | time, but also on our impression of what} 


the weather should be. Our mental haz- 
ards are as real in connection with the 


| weather as they are on the golf links. 


Methods of Comparing 
Different Temperatures 


There are several ways of comparing 
temperatures in one place with those in 
another, We can use departures from 
normals for various periods, the ex- 
tremes, extreme range, etc., but for the 
present purpose it seems best to use the 
accumulated departures from normal of 
weekly mean temperatures, This method 
of comparison is preferable because it 
affords a very graphic picture of what 
has really happened. We can remember 
easily long spells of hot weather in 
Spring or Summer, or protracted severe 
weather in Winter, and the accumulated 
departure method of charting abnormali- 
ties presents these in their true propor- 
tion. 

These accumulated experiences are 
deeply impressed on our minds just as 
their imprint stands out on the graph 
of accumulated departures. Again, a 
long period of moderately warm or cold 
weather usually makes only a fleeting 
personal impression; but small deviations 
from normal, when long sustained, are 
of mucb importance and they show up 
also in proper proportion on the ‘ac- 
cumulated departure graph. 

For a country as large as the United 
States any small number of stations 
would hardly be representative of gen- 
eral weather conditions; in fact, the 
some 200 first-order Weather Bureau 
stations are considered inadequate in 
some respects. However, we selected 
for this study six stations disposed in 
a fairly straight line across the coun- 
try and representing weather types for 
rather typical sections, as _ follows: 
Washineton to represent the Atlantic 
type; Cincinnati, the Ohio Valley type; 
Kansas City, the Plains type; Denver, 
the Rocky Mountain type; Salt Lake 
City, the Great Basin type; and Sacra- 
mento, the Great Valley of California 
type. These stations all lie close to the 
40th parallel and represent’ typical 
areas that are geographically compara- 
ble, but are not, of course, representa- 
tive of weather conditions for the entire 
country. 


Accumulated Values 


|From Week to Week 


The study is based on departures from | 


normal of the weekly riean temperatures, 


as published in the Weekly Weather and} 


Crop Bulletin. The resulting data show 
accumulated values from week to week 
from the beginning of the respective sea- 
sons; that is, beginning with the first 
week, its departure is entered and the 
succeeding weeks’ departures are added 
algebraically. Each season is entered 
separately, the yearly period of 52 weeks 
being arbitrarily divided into seasons of 
13 weeks each. Thus, the Winter sea- 
son covers the approximate period from 
Dec. 1 to Feb. 28. There is, of course, 
some overlapping and some end days are 
lost, but, in general, the seasons 
strictly comparable. 

Reference to the records for Washing- 
ton shows that eight of the last 10 
Winters were warm, one was cool, and 
one nearly normal. For the Spring, 
eight were warm, and two cool; the Sum- 
mers were evenly divided, five being 
warm and five cool. The Autumns were 
nearly all warm, nine being above nor- 
mal, with only one below. Thus, we 
can say, as far as Washington is rep- 
resentative of the Atlantic coast, that 
|the past 10 years have been warm, es- 
|pecially the Winters and Autumns. 
ithe aggregate 
shown on of each of 


this graph, four 


' 


are | 


|evenly divided; four Springs were warm 


;seven Autumns were warm, two cool, 
and one normal. Here the totals swing 


| back toward the tendency in the East, 
15 cool, and two | 


| With 23 seasons warm, 
| normal, 


At Sacramento, 3 Winters were warm, 


'6 cool, and 1 normal; 4 Springs were 


warm, § cool, and 1 normal; 9 Summers 
were warm, 1 cool; 8 Autumns were 
warm and 2 cool. 
the Summers and Autumns have been 
consistently warm and the Winters and 
Springs relatively cool. The totals show 
24 seasons warm, 14 cool, and 2 normal. 

Grouping the results and taking the 
combined number of stations and sea- 
sons, 240 in all, there were 141 seasons 
warm, 90 cool, and 9 with about normal 
temperatures. Thus, considering the en- 
tire country as represented by these 
areas, the past 10 years have been de- 
cidedly warmer than normal. Consid- 
ered by seasons, we find 34 Winters 
warm, 23 cool, and 3 normal; 31 Springs 
were warm, 28 cool, and 1 normal; 33 
Summers were warm, 26 cool, and 1 nor- 
mal; and 43 Falls were warm, 13 cool, 
and 4 normal, 


Winters in East 
Warmer Than Normal 


that during the last 10 years the Win- 
ters in the eastern half of the United 
States have been warm, with 7 above 
|normal, 1 below, and 2 average. In 


vided. The Springs were slightly warmer 
in the East, 6 being warm and 4 cool, 
while conditions were just reversed in 
the West. Four Summers were warm 
and 6 cool in the East, while in the 
West 8 were warm and 2 cool. The Au- 
tumns were equally and markedly warm 
in both sections, each showing 8 warm 
and 2 cool. 

If we consider the individual years we 
find that in 1920 the Winter, Spring and 
Summer were cool, but the Autumn 
warm. In 1921 all seasons were warm, 
especially Autumn when all sections 
had above normal temperatures. In 1922 
all seasons were warm, especially the 
Summer and Autumn, with all sections 
above normal. In 1923 the Winter was 
warm, the Spring cool, the Summer 
evenly divided between East and West, 
and the Autumn warm, In 1924 the 
Winter was warm, the Spring cool, the 
Summer cool, and the Autumn warm. 


In 1925 the Winter was cool and the 
Spring and Summer warm, while the 
Autumn was slightly cool. In 1926 the 
Winter was warm, the Spring cool, the 
Summer evenly divided, while the Au- 
tumn was warm. In 1927 the Winter 
| was warm, the Spring evenly divided, the 
Summer cool, and the Autumn warm, 
with all sections above normal. In 1928 
the Winter was evenly divided, the Spring 
was warm, the Summer was cool, while 
the Autumn was warm. In 1929 thegWin- 
ter was cool, the Spring evenly di¥ided, 
the Summer warm, and the Autumn 
evenly divided. 


Features of Individual 
Records Described 


There are some features of the indi- 
vidual graphs that invite attention. The 
| Washington record shows two years of 
|abnormally high temperatures in Winter 
and Spring, 1921 and 1929, the accumu- 
lated departures for 1921 being espe- 
cially marked when at one time there 
was an accumulation of about 150 de- 
grees, The Cincinnati graph also shows 
this abnormal condition in the two years, 
but 1929 is not so marked as in the 
Washington graph. 

The Winter of 1921 in Kansas City 
is especially noteworthy, as the accumu- 
lation at the end of the Winter was over 








tions reach over 180 degrees. The 


and six cool; seven Summers were warm | 
and two cool, with one normal, while | 


Thus, at Sacramento | 


Summarizing more generally we find| 


| the western half they were evenly di-| 


Kast-to-West Transatlantic Flight Airplane for National Museum 


OBES 


Underwood & Underwood. 
The plane, which has 


the unloading of the “Bremen” 


Alien Departures 
Exceed Arrivals 
During January 


Immigration Bureau Reports 
Excess in Exodus First) 
Time Since 1919; Depor- | 


tations Increased 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
13,094, or 50.5 per cent, in the inward 
;movement of aliens, and of 3,241, or| 
‘13.1 per cent, in the outward. United 
States citizens departed in January, 
1931, also outnumbered those arrived 
|this month, 24,885 having left for for- 


‘eign lands as against 19,844 who re- 
| turned, 


Quite frequently during the World 
|War and shortly thereafter the exodus 
jof aliens from the United States ex- 
ceeded the influx, but since November, 
1919, this has occurred but once and that 
was in January last when 4,397 emigrant 
aliens left their homes in this country 
with the intention of making some for- 
eign country their future permanent res- | 
| idence, while only 4,091 immigrant aliens 
;or newcomers were admitted for perma- 
| nent residence in this country. 


Many Visitors Are Admitted 

Less than one-third of he 12,815 aliens | 
admitted in January last were immi-| 
|grants, the remaining 8,724 being vis- 
itors and transits or nonimmigrants. 
The principal sources of the immigrants 
from overseas were Italy which con- 
tributed 795, Germany 387, Great Brit- 
ain 211, and Poland 163. Canada led 
the list of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, sending 867 immigrants 
this month, while only 182 came from 
Mexico, 107 from the West Indies, and 
132 from Central and South America. | 
This is less than one-half of the immi- 
gration from such countries in the same 
month a year ago when 1,591 immigrants 
came from Italy, 1,679 from Germany, 
1,884 from Great Britain, 605 from Po- 
land, 4,021 from Canada, 915 frorh Mex- 
ico, and 551 from other America. In 
January, 1929, Italy sent 842 immigrants, 
Germany 3,515, Great Britain 1,347, 
Poland 665, Canada 4,427, Mexico 2,744, 
and other America 489. 


The European country showing the 
largest decrease in immigration for the 
first seven months—July to January— 
of the current fiscal year, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, was Great Britain with 
a decline from 17,395 to 7,979, or 54.1 
|per cent; while the drop for Germany 
was from 15,481 to 9,122, or 41.1 per 
cent; for the Irish Free State, 10,245 
to 5,872, or 42.7 per cent; for Italy, 14,- 
430 to 9,663, or 33 per cent; and for 
Poland, 5,635 to 3,067, or 45.6 per cent. 
Canadian and Mexican immigration 
shows a larger. proportionate decrease, 
the number of immigrants contributed 
by Canada dropping from 43,705 to 18,- 
| 388, or 57.9 per cent; and from Mexico, 
9,504 to 2,449, or 74.2 per cent. 


Some Turned Back at Borders 

During January last 693 aliens (508 
male and 185 female) seeking admission 
to the United States were rejected for 
various causes under the immigration 
laws, mainly for failure to present proper 
immigration visas. The bulk of these 
aliens were debarred at stations along 
the land borders, 506 having been turned 
back to Canada and 108 to Mexico. Of 
;the remaining 79 for the seaports, only | 








|of which were exchanged at Caracas on| 


Large Oil Importers | 


Cooperation Promised in Ef-| 


| according to oral statements Mar. 6 by | 


Autnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herein, Betnc 
PustisHey WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Peace Commission 
Personnel Chosen 


United States and Venezuela 
Designate Members Under 
Terms of Treaty 


Members of the International Com- 
mission formulated under the Treaty 
for the Advancement of Peace between 
the United States and Venezuela have 
been designated by both countries, the 
Department of State announced Mar. 6. 
The announcement, naming the members, 
follows in full text: 

The President has designated Charles 
C. Hyde, 
at Columbia University, as American 
member of the international commission 
provided for by the treaty for the ad- 
vancement of peace between the United 
States and Venezuela, and Sir James 
Rennell Rodd, former Ambassador of 
Great Britain to Italy, as American non- 
national member of the commission. 


The government of Venezuela has ap- | 
pointed Dr. Pedro Miguel Reyes of Ven- 


ezuela, representative of the Venezuelan 
government at the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva in 
1930, and Prof, Gaston Jeze, of France, 
economist, president of the New Inter- 


|national Institute of Public Law, and 


professor at the Paris Faculty of Law, 
as Venezuelan national and nonnational | 


members, respectively, of this commis- | 


sion. 

Count Yasuya Uchida, of Japan, mem- 
ber of the Japanese Privy Council, | 
signer of the Kellogg Pact, former am- | 
bassador to the United States, Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, and twice Jap- 
anese minister of foreign affairs, has ac- 
cepted the joint invitation of the two 
governments to serve as the joint com- 
missioner chosen by agreement of the 
two parties to the treaty, ratifications 


Feb. 12, 1931. 


Will Aid Producers, 
Mr. Wilbur Declares | 


fort to Harmonize Im- 
ports With Domestic Pro- 


‘ 
duction, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Senators Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, and 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 


Senator Capper expressed the belief 


|that either a tariff or an embargo on 


oil would be secured at the next session. 
He is author of a bill to provide a limi- 
tation of oil imports, which was reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce but which he was unable to get 
before the Senate for consideration be- 
fore adjournment. 

Senator Thomas asserted that previous 
to enactment of legislation provision 
should be made for an investigation by 
a congressional committee to determine 
facts in relation to the oil industry on 
which to base such legislation. It was 
to secure such an investigation that he 
held the floor of the Senate during the 
closing hours of Congress, he pointed 
out. 

“Campaign of Information” 


“The independent companies have a/ 
| fight on for an investigation and the re- 


sponse of the public will be to ask why 
an investigation should be denied,” said 
the Oklahoma Senator. “A campaign of 
information will be carried on during the 
Summer to bring a demand that the 
country be given the information. I 
think we will get an investigation in the 
next Congress. 


“No possible legislation relating to 
regulation or taxing of the oil industry 
can be enacted until such time as Con- 


jgress has authentie facts to support 
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|34 were debarred at New York, the port 
|of arrival for over four-fifths of the| 
jaliens coming from overseas and where| 
|7,953 aliens sought admission in Janu-| 
ary, less than 5 per 1,000 of whom were | 
rejected, 

Aliens ~deported in January last under | 
warrant proceedings ;umbered 1,517, an| 
increase of 19 per cent over the 1,275} 
deportations for January, 1930. Of the 
1,517 deportees for January last, about} 
90 per cent of whom were ‘males, 642 
were located in the southwestern border 
States, 377 in Texas, 153 in California, 
74 in Arizona, and 38 in New Mexico, 
practically all being aliens of the Mexi- 
can race, whogwere returned to Mexico. 
Of the remaining January deportees, 185 


|were found in New York State, 114 in| 


Michigan, and 64 in Illinois, 
| et Otte 


was a generally cool year, except for 
the Autumn. 

A general survey of the cognpoite 
record indicates that the past 10 years 
have been mild, on the whole, except 
1920, and, with the exception of 1929 and 
1925, the Winters have also been rather 
mild. Springs also show a tendency to- 
ward mildness, while Summers appar- 
}ently are close to normal. Autumns are 


, In /120 degrees above average, while the | also mild, especially 1921, 1922, and set. 
there are 40 seasons | combined Winter and Spring accumula- It would seem, therefore, that the ¢ aim | 
|that the past 10 years have been rather 


the 10 years; of these 30 have been] gpraphs for the other stations, however, mild is substantiated by the evidence 
warm, nine cool, and one about normal.| prosent no such marked accumulations. | Presented, 


At Cincinnati conditions as to warmth 
|were not so marked as at Washington. 
|Here six Winters were warm and three 


jevenly divided, as were the Summers. 


| The composite record for all stations 
| shows several interesting features. The 
year 1921 immediately stands out as ab- 


. cool, with one normal; the Springs were| normally warm, with large positive ac- 


cumulations for all seasons, No other 


C, Edwards; H. R. 11189, an act for the |The Autumns were divided, seven warm| year of the series shows such mild 


relief of Fritz Zoller. 


¢ 


and three cool, and a summary of the 


weather, while 1920 indicates that it 


This paper was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of J. 
is indebted to him for helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Acknowledgment 
is also made of the valuable aid ren- 
dered by H, D. Wilson in preparing the 
graphs, 


B. Kincer and the author | 
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To Synchronize 
Radio Stations 


Simultaneous Broadcasting 
Over Two Transmitters 
On Same Frequency Held 
Practical by Applicant 


Contending that synchronization “is 
not a mere matter of conjecture” but en- 
tirely feasible, the Radio Wire Program 
Corporation of America, operating Sta- 
tion WLBW, Oi] City, Pa., petitioned 
the Federal Commission on Mar. 6 to 
grant its pending application for au- 
thority to construct a new transmitter 
in Erie, Pa,, synchronizing it with the 
| present transmitter at Oil City. F 
The brief was submitted following a 
|hearing held on the application on Aug. 
13, at which time Station WEDH, at 
| Erie, offered opposition. WLBW now 
|operates with 1,000 watts day and 500 
jnight on the 1,260-kilocycle channel, and 
with its synchronization plan, the two 
stations would be operated on the same 





| frequency with the same power simul- 


taneously, with an accuracy of frequency 
adjusted to eliminate heterodyne inter- 
ference, the brief states. 
Would Extend Service 

Granting of the application, according 
to the brief, filed by Fayette B. Dow, 
and Horace L, Lohres, counsel, will re- 
sult in a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of people now receiving service 
through WLBW. Claiming that Erie 


inow is “under served,” the brief states 


that it is for the purpose of giving the 
radio listening public of Erie improved 
radio reception that WLBW is asking 
to be permitted to erect a synchronized 
transmitter and a fully equipped studio 
there. ~ , 

Both the State of Pennsylvania and 
the Second Zone, in which it is located, 
are “under quota,” the brief brings out. 
Granting of the application “will not 
increase the quota of either the Second 
Zone or the State of Pennsylvania,” ac- 
cording to the brief, because the enlarge- 
ment of WLBW’s service area would be 


| made possible “by making a mechanical 


change.” 
Plan Held Practical 


“WLBW,” continues the brief, “feels 


| that the synchronization is practical and 


will produce the desired results. It takes 
nothing away from any other station in 
the State or zone, or anywhere, for that 
matter, and at the same time it enables 
its service area 
into an area not now adequately cov- 
ered.” 

In conclusion, the brief states: 

“The applicant is financially respons- 
ible and is ready and willing and has 
the necessary experience to render the 
desired service. The applicant has not 
gone about the matter in a haphazard 
|fashion. It has obtained the best engi- 
neering advjce possible and the result 
of the engineering survey has been dis- 
| closed fully to the Commission. 
| “Synchronization is not a mere matter 
| of conjecture. Given the basic facts, it 
lis possible to predict just exactly what 
| will result when two given transmitters 
|are operated as proposed here. Since 
|the plan proposed by the applicant is 
| feasible and since the applicant is finan- 
|cially and technically capable of carry- 
ling out this plan, and» since the grant, 
ling this application will bring to t 
people of Erie broadcasting service no 
now available, it is respectfully submit- 
ted that public interest, convenience and 
inecessity will be served by the granting 
lof this application, and it is respectfully 
submitted that the examiner should so 
recommend.” 
Ne ea 


|such legislation and those can be ob- 
tained only through the efforts of a con- 
gressional committee in public hear- 
|ings,” Mr. Thomas continued. He stated 
that the resolution passed by the House 
|for an inaquiry by the Tariff Commis- 
sion would bring some information but 
not sufficient to meet the need. 
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Alexander Legee 
Resigns as Head 
Of Farm Board 


President Announces That| 

' Vice Chairman Stone Has 
Been Named to Assume 
Duties of Position 








[Continued from Page 1.] | 
able to expect that the condition which} 
has been developing over generations 
could be corrected in any brief period of 
time, particularly when you take into | 
account the fact that the industry af-| 


ual producing units. Personally, I have| 
a greater confidence in the ultimate suc-| 
cess of the program laid down by Con- 
gress in the Agricultural Marketing Act| 
than when I undertook the work some 
20 months ago, and will cooperate in 
every way I may as a private citizen 
to bring this about. 

Those opposing the work of the Board 
are making a lot of noise but really rep- 
resent a very small percentage of the 
American public, their opposite being 
based on two statements that seem rather | 
conflicting—first, that the cooperative | 
principle is all wrong and must fail be- 
cause it is fundamentally unsound and 
unworkable, -and secondly, that it is se- 
riously interfering with their privileges| 
as handlers of agricultural commodities. | 
If the first contention were correct, there | 
should be no need of their being greatly 
concerned over their position. 

Need of United Effort 

Such opposition is not the real diffi- 
culty the Board has to contend with, but 
rather it is the slowness of the farmers 
in getting together and acting collec- 
tively for their own good. Many of 
them seem to feel that through some 
mysterious process the problem can be 
solved without any action on their part 
—something that can never be done. | 
Permanent solution calls for united ef- | 


fort on their part in dealing with pro- | 


duction as well as marketing problems. | 

The whole basis of the Agricultural | 
Marketing Act is that of collective ac-| 
tion and it is essential that farmers set | 
up their cooperative marketing organ- | 
izations on sound business principles. | 
It is my judgment that time will prove | 
that the commodity organizations which 
the Board has helped establish are on 
a sound basis and will result in increased 
benefits to the producers as time goes on. 

The 20 months which have elapsed 
since the Board began operations will 
perhaps go down in history as the great- 
est general depression on record. Ob- 
viously under such conditions the benefits 
of cooperative effort are not so apparent 
as would be the case in more normal 
times. It is my belief we have reached 
the bottom and that from now on a grad- 
ual improvement will be shown, 


Pleads for Support 


To the 6,500,000 farmers directly in- 
terested I wish to make the request 
that in the future they give the Board 
an even greater measure of support than | 
in the past, and to others, who are dis- 
posed to criticize the Board’s actions as 
class favoritism, I would suggest the 
thought that each and every industry in 
the country is directly affected and that 
gny improvement in the agricultural in- 

me will react to the benefit of all. To 
‘put it another way, the problem is not so 
much an agricultural problem as it is a 
national problem and it must be solved in 
the interest of every line of effort within 
the Nation. 

To my fellow Board members I wish 
to say a word of sincere appreciation 
for their untiring efforts. Action has 
never been that of an individual, but al- 
ways reflected the judgment of the Beard 
as a whole. I would also offer the sug- 
gestion that in the future more atten- 
tion be given to the young folks, particu-| 
larly the boys’ and girls’ clubs, who in 
their competitive contests are learning 
the value of teamwork. It does not mat- 
ter much what becomes of us old fellows 
who will soon be out of the picture. The 
problems of the future must be met by 
the coming generation. 





Statement on Campaign 


Funds Filed With House 


The Democratic National Committee, | 
in a report of campaign fund transac- 
tions just filed with the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the period between Jan. 1 
and Feb. 28, stated the total of con- 
tributions, loans and other receipts dur- 
img that period was $31,600. There was! 
a balance left over on Jan. 1, of $6,466, 
making total receipts reported $38,066. 
The disbursements reported for the same 
period totaled $27,272, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $10,853.93. 

The receipts listed included $30,000 in| 
three loans by the committee’s chair- 
man, John J. Raskob, of New York City, 
as follows: Jan. 8, $10,000; Jan. 17; Feb. 
18, $10,000. 

The committee lists the following un- 
paid obligations as of Feb. 28: County} 
Trust Company, New York City, bor- 
rowed money, $402,250; interest accrued 
on loan, $4,414.22; John J. Raskob, bor- 
rowed money, $255,250 (includes loan of 
$20,000 made direct to Washington head- 
quarters); total $661,914.22. 

In addition the report lists claims of 
the Postal Telegraph Company, New 
York City, for services in 1924, of $4,104, 
and of the New York Times for political 
advertising in 1924, $9,709, and unpaid 
bills of $3,000 contracted for by the 
committee for the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee. | 


9 
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Higher in Great Britain 


The number of radio listeners in Great 
Britain, as indicated by licenses issued, 
totaled 3,411,910 at the end of December, 
1930, according to figures published by 
the British Broadcasting Company and 
forwarded to the Commerce Department 
by Trade Commissioner Floyd E, Sulli- 
van, at London. 

The 1930 total indicates an increase | 
of 455,174 licenses as compared with in- 
creases of 326,448 in 1929 and 230,598 
in 1928. In December, 1930, alone the 
total rose by 85,012. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


One-man Commission 
Is Created in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Mar. 6. 
Governor Julius L. Meier has signed | 
the bill (H. 77) to abolish the Public 
Service Commission and create in its 
stead a Commissioner of Publie Utilities, | 
and has named Judge C. M, Thomas, of] 

Medford; for that position. 
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Ascribed to Canadian Smelter 





International Joint Commission Reaches Unanimous Deci- 
sion That Concern Should Pay $350,000 to Certain 
Citizens of United States 





Unanimous recommendation by the In-| 
ternational Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, that a Canadian | 


certain citizens of the United States who} 
allege they had suffered damage from 
sulphur fumes drifting across the border | 
was announced Mar. 5 by the Depart-| 
ment of State. 


(A summary of the report and the De- | 
partment’s statement announcing its re- 
ceipt was published in the issue of Mar. | 
Secretary Stimson’s statement on 
the report follows in full text: | 

The complaint regarding damages in} 
the State of Washington, caused by| 
fumes from the smelter of the Consoli-| 


which have been now incurred, the Com- 
mission have awarded to the American 
claimants a very substantial sum, and 


| smelting company shall pay $350,000 to| report that they have eliminated only 


those damages which they considered too 
| remote or too indefinite for judicial de- 
termination, 

A decision with these elements will be 
| sympathetically considered by this Gov- 
ernment in reaching its decision as to 
whether to accept the report or not. 

A copy of the Joint Commission’s re- 
port follows: 


Report Adopted by | 
Joint Commission | 
In the matter of the reference re- 


Changes in House 
To Affect Many 


Committee Posts 





New Chairmanships Neces- 
sary Because of Retire- 
ments; Unofficial List of 
Members Prepared 


An unofficial list of the members of 
the House of Representatives for the 
72nd Congress prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Clerk of the House, William 
Tyler Page, was made public on Mar, 6. 
It aligns the new House as follows: 

Republicans, 217: Democrats, 216; 
Farmer-Labor, 1. Number of new mem- 
bers, 81; number of members of the 
House, 435; vacancy 1, caused by the 
death on Mar. 1 of Representative 


dated Mining and Smelting Company of} lating to damage in the State of Wash-| Cooper (Rep.), of Racine, Wis. 


Trail, British Columbia, was referred to | 
the International Joint Commission, | 
United States and Canada, on Aug. 
1928, for investgiation, report and rec- 
ommendation pursuant to article 9 of 
the treaty of Jan. 11, 1909, between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The Commission held a meeting at 
Northport, Wash., in October, 1928, and 
at Nelson, British Columbia, in Novem- 
ber, 1929. In January and February, 


| 1930, an extensive hearing on the refer- 


ence was held in the City of Washing- 
ton when the testimony of scientists 
from the Department of Agriculture 
who had been sent to Stevens County, 
Wash., to investigate the fumes prob- 


ilem, the testimony of scientists of the 
|Canadian government who had studied 


the problem and the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the smelting company and 
of residents and officials. of 


|County was presented to the Commis- 
Since that time briefs in behalf | 
of the Government of the United States | 
land the government of Canada, of the 


sion. 


complainants and of the smelter com- 
pany have been filed 
mission. 


Unanimous Decision 


Reached by Commission 

On Feb. 28, 1931, the Commission 
reached a unanimous agreement at To- 
ronto, Canada. In the agreement the 
Commission makes a finding as to the 


lregion affected by the fumes and de-| 
|termines the damages up to Jan. 1, 1952, 


to be $350,000. The Commission finds 
that the damage from fumes will be 
greatly reduced, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, by the end of the present year, 
if the company proceeds with remedial 
work which is in process of installation. 

The agreement provides that upon 
complaint of any person that damages 
have been suffered subsequent to Jan. 
1, 1932, and the claim for damages 1s 
not adjusted by the company with the 
claimant, within a reasonable time, the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government of Canada shail deter- 
mine the amount of damages due and 
the amount so determined shall be 
promptly paid by the company. 

The Commission describes the remedial 
works which the company has installed 
and is in process of installing and rec- 
ommends that the company be required 
to proceed as expeditiously as may be 
reasonably possible with the works re- 
ferred to and that it be required to erect, 
with due despatch such further units 
and take such further other action as 
may be necessary, if any, to reduce the 
amount and concentration of sulphur 
fumes to a point where no damage will 
be caused in the United States. 


Supervision of Work 


Is Recommended 
The Commission recommends _ that 
scientists of both Governments observe 


the works erected by the Smelter com- 
pany to control the fumes and to re- 
port from time to time to the two Gov- 
ernments such further works or action, 
if any, which the scientists consider the 
company should adopt. 

A method of disbursing among claim- 
ants the amount awarded is recommended 


| by the Commission. 


As has been indicated above, the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to make recom- 
mendations. The recommendations have 
been submitted. It now becomes the 
function of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Canada to determine whether the rec- 
ommendations shall be accepted. 

I only now wish to say that I am very 
much gratified by the following features 
of the report as it appears to me. The 
Government has not yet had time to con- 
sider its action entirely. In the first 
place it is a unanimous report concurred 
in by all of the Commissioners not only 
of this country but of Canada. Every 
such decision, particularly on such an 
important problem as this has _ been, 


| should conduce strongly to the good rela- 


tions of the two countries. 

The Commissioners in their decision 
have attempted not only to cover the 
question of past damages but to provide 
for the permanent solution in the future 


|of this problem, and it is gratifying that 


they should have reached unanimously 
such a decision. 
In reporting upon the actual damages 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Mar. 6 








10 a. m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to spend his Summer vacation at 
Jackson’s Hele, Wyo., south of the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12 m.—Senator Patterson (Rep.), of 
Missouri, and Representative Ellis 
(Rep.), of Kansas City, Mo., called be- 
fore leaving for their homes. 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Metcalf (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

12:25 p. m.—Representative Ludlow 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind., called to 
present Mrs. A. P. Flynn, of Logans- 
port, Ind.; Mrs.,Cortland C. Gillen and 


Mrs. S, R. Rariden, both of Green- 
castle, Ind. 
12:35 p. m.—Senator Shortridge 


Rep.), of California, called to present 
a friend. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of the Grange 
from western New York. 

3:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, and Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


Stevens | 


with the Com-| 


ington caused by fumes from the smelter 


at Trail, British Columbia, operated by|chairmanships, including the following! 
|the Consolidated Mining and | 


Smelting 
Company of Canada, Ltd., hereinafter | 
called the Company, the Commission | 
begs to report that the following are} 
respectively the questions submitted to | 
it by the Governments of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and | 
its findings thereon. 
(1) Extent to which property in the | 

State of Washington has been dam-| 

aged by fumes from smelter at Trail, 

British Columbia. 

The territory affected is to be found 
within the three zones shown on the map | 
accompanying this report and for the 
purpose of identification marked with 
the letter A. 

(2) The amount of indemnity which 
would compensate United States in- 

| terests in the State of Washington 
for past damages. 

In view of the anticipated reduction | 
in sulphur fumes discharged from the 
smelter at Trail during the present year, 
as hereinafter referred to, the Commis- 
|sion therefore has deemed it advisable 
to determine the amount of indemnity 
that will compensate United States in- 
terests in respect of such fumes, up to 
and including Jan. 1, 1932. The Com-| 
mission finds and determines that all 
past damages and all damages up to 
and including Jan. 1, next, is the sum 
of $350,000. Said sum, however, shall 
not include any damage occurring after 
Jan. 1, 1932. 

(3) Probable effect in Washington of 
future operations of smelter. 

Provided that the company having} 
commenced the installation and opera- 
tion of works for the reduction of such| 
fumes, proceeds with such works and 
carries out the recommendation of the 
Commission set forth in answer to ques- 
tion (5), the damage from such fumes 
should be greatly reduced, if not entirely 
eliminated, by the end of the present | 
year. 





(4) Method of providing adequate indem- | 
nity for damages caused by future op- | 
erations. 

Upon complaint of any person claim-| 
ing to have suffered damage by the op- 
erations of the company after Jan. 1,| 
1932, it is recommended by the Com- 
mission that in the event of any such 
claim not being adjusted by the com- 








pany within a reasonable time, the gov- |? 


ernments of the United States and Can- 
ada shall determine the amount of such 
damage, if any, and the amount so fixed 
shall be paid by the company forthwith. 
(5) Any other phase of problem arising | 
from drifting of fumes on which Com- 
mision deems it proper or necessary to | 
report and make recommendations in| 
fairness to all parties concerned. 

(a) The Commission deems it proper 
and necessary in fairness to all parties | 
concerned to report and make recom- 
mendations with reference to the re- 
duction of the amount and the concen- 
tration of SO. fumes drifting from the | 
smelter of the company into the United | 
States. 





The company has erected and put in 
operation the first of three sulphuric 
acid units, each with a capacity of 112 
tons per day, which it proposes to erect | 
for the purpose of reducing such fumes. 

The company has represented to the 
| Commission that said units, together with 
a pilot plant with a capacity of 35 tons 
per day, which has been in operation for 
some time, will produce 147 tons of acid 
per day thereby reducing the amount of 
sulphur discharged from the stacks of 
said smelter by 49 tons per day. 

The company has further represented 
to the Commission that it will have a 
second 112-ton sulphuric acid plant in 
operation in or about the month of May, 
1931, and a third unit of like capacity | 
in or about the month of August, 1931, | 
and that when said units are completed | 
as aforesaid, they, together with said 
pilot plant, will be using 123.6 tons of 
sulphur extracted from said fumes, | 
thereby extracting approximately 35 per | 
cent of the total sulphur content of the 
fume discharged from said stacks. 

The company has further represented 
that the planis and works constructed 
and contemplated by it as aforesaid will | 
necessitate the expenditure of a sum 
in excess of $10,000,000, the greater part 
of which has already been expended, 

The Commission therefore reports anc 


j 
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|chairman, retired from Congress. 


{ranking minority member, 
| tive Box (Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex., | 


There will be a number of changes in 


committees: 


Elections No. 3: 


Representative 


Sears (Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., chair-| 


man, retired from Congress. Represent- 
ative Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass., 
expects to return to its chairmanship,. re- 
linquishing chairmanship of the Commit- 


|tee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 


dent and Representatives in Congress; 
Representative Kerr (Dem.), 
renton, N, C., next in minority rank. 
Rivers and Harbors 

and Harbors: Representative 
(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., 
Rep- 
New 


Rivers 
Dempsey 


resentatives Freeman (Rep.), of 


London, Conn., next in majority rank, | 


and Mansfield (Dem.), of Columbus, 


| Tex., for the minority. 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Rep- 


resentative White (Rep.), of Lewiston, | 


Me., chairman, is Senator-elect. Repre- 
sentative Lehlbach (Rep.), of Newark, 
N. J., now Chairman of Civil Service 
Reform Committee, is next in rank; 
Representative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, 


Calif., next; ranking minority member, | 


Representative Davis (Dem.), of Tulla- 


|}homa, Tenn. 


Mines and Mining: Representative 


Sproul (Rep.), of Sedan, Kans., chair-| 


Marketing Plan for Reindeer Industry 
Is Suggested by Secretary Wilbur 


man, retired from Congress. Represent- 
atives Manlove (Rep.), of Joplin, Mo., 


|for majority, and Greenwood (Dem.), of | 
Washington, Ind., for minority, next in 


rank. 


Public Buildings and Grounds: Repre- | 
| sentative Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, 


Ind., chairman, retired from Congress. 
Representatives Taylor (Rep.), of La 
Follette, Tenn., for majority, and Lan- 
ham (Dem.), of Fort Worth, Tex., for 
minority, next in rank. 


Committee on Claims 


Claims: Representative Irwin (Rep.), 
of Belleville, Ill., chairman, retired from 
Congress. Representatives Guyer (Rep.), 


of Kansas City, Kans., for majority, and | 


Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
minority, next in rank. 

District of Columbia: Representative 
Zihlman (Rep.), of Cumberland, Md., 
chairman, retired from Congress. Repre- 
sentatives McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, 
Mich., for majority, and Sullivan (Dem.), 
of ~~ York City, for minority, next in 
ank. 

Revision of Laws: Iepresentative Fitz- 
gerald (Rep.), of Dayton, Ohio, chair- 
man, retired from Congress. Representa- 
tive Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIl., next in 
rank, is chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control. Next is Representative 
Dallinger (Rep.), of Cambridge, Mass., 
for majority, and Black (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for minority. 

Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress: Rep- 
resentative Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass., chairman, plans to become chair- 
man of Elections Committee No. 3. 
Next in rank are Representatives Free 
(Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., for majority, 
and Jeffers (Dem.), of Anniston, Ala., 


| for the minority. 


Immigration and Naturalization: The 
Representa- 


retired from Congress; 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, 
next ranking minorlty member. The 
chairman of the Committee, Representa- 
tive Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., 
continues in this Congress. 
Committee on Census 

Census: Representative Fenn (Rep.), 
of Wethersfield, Conn., chairman, retired 
from Congress, and Representative Mc- 
Leod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., next in 
rank; Representative Thurston (Rep.), 
of Osceola, Iowa, next for the majority, 
and Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., next for the minority, 

Other chairmanships and ranking 
members for the minority are held by 
members reelected to this Congress with 
the exception of the following: 

Committee on Post Offices: The rank- 
ing minority member, Representative 
Bell (Dem.), of Gainesville, Ga., retired 
from Congress; next in rank is Repre- 
sentative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. 
Y., for the minority. 


Irrigation and Reclamation: The rank- | 


ing minority member, Representative 
Hudspeth (Dem.), of El Paso, Tex., re- 
tired from Congress; Representative 


Lankford (Dem.), of Georgia, next in 
minority rank. 





Committees of Senate to Continue 
Ten Inquiries Pending Next Session 


Investigetions Covering Lobbying and Campaign Expen- | 


ditures Among Those Authorized 


Teu investigations during the recess | 
will be carried on by special or subcom- 
mittees of the Senate, according to au- 
thorizations made by that body before its 
adjournment. 

These investigations include an inquiry 
by the Lobby Committee into allegations 
\that a Member of the Senate received 
$100,000 in connection with the sugar 
ltarifi at the time the Tariff Act of 1930 
was before Congress. 

The Senate Committee investigating 
campaign expenditures will continue its 
|inquiry which was widened by Senate | 
/resolution to include an investigation of | 
|accounts handled by Bishop James Can- | 
inon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church South, in connection with the 
| 1928 presidential election. 
| Three election contests have the at- 
|tention of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, contests having been filed 
jin the senatorial elections in Alabama, 
| Minnesota, and North Carolina. 
| Two special committees authorized to 
|continue their studies are the Committee 


{on Wild Life Resources, and the Commit- ! 


tee investigating postal leases. 
special committee which was continued 
to the 72nd Congress was that to inquire 
into conditions surrounding the Alaskan 
Railroad operated by the Government. 

The Senate also created a select com- 
mittee to investigate unemployment in- 
surance systems in this and foreign coun- 
tries. The Glass subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
continue its inquiry into the Federal re- 
serve system, and a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs will con- 
tinue its inquiry into conditions on 
Indian reservations throughout’ the 
country. 

The Committee on Manufactures was 
authorized to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of setting up a national economic 
council. 

Another activity of the Summer, not 
listed as an inquiry, is the contest au- 


thorized by the Senate to test the right | 


of George Otis Smith, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, to his seat, 
which is to be conducted by John W. 
Davis, as counsel for the Senate. 


of War-} 


Representative | 


Another | 


| 


The new reptile 
| house, erected in the 
| National Zoological 
Park in the National 
Capital, which is 
maintained by Fed- 
eral appropriations 
administered by the 
National Museum of 
the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, was open- 
ed recently. The 


structed from fossils. To the 


| and below is a representation of 


The reindeer industry in Alaska can 
survive only if the Federal Government 
|takes concrete steps to establish compe- 
tent authority at Nome to benefit mu- 
tually the natives and the business in- 
terests, Leonard D. Baldwin, president 
of the Alaska Livestock and Packing 
Company, declared at the resumption of 
the hearing before the Alaska Reindeer 
Committee held at the Department of the 
Interior, Mar. 6. 


Mr. Baldwin: recommended that the 
Committee receive favorably the sug- 
| gestion that five men trained in animal 
husbandry be appointed by the Govern- 
ment to act as reindeer supervisors over 
five grazing areas or districts. 


Lyman Wilbur, stated orally he hoped 
the Committee could work out a plan 
for the development of certain areas in 
which the animals can be driven for 
marketing. 


He said he expected the Committee to 


advancement of the Alaska railraod. 


he foresaw the possibility of from 3,- 
000,000 to 4,000,000 reindeer in Alaska, 
which would be a fine source of food 
supply. Plans for the future should con- 
| template this increase, he explained. 
Carl Lomen, of Nome, representing the 
Lomen Reindeer Company, in empha- 
sizing the necessity of cooperative rela- 








Next Congress to Receive 
| Program for Treaty Navy 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
|the cruisers and submarines previously 
| authorized. 


| At the next session of Congress the 
| Navy Department will have complete 
|its studies and will submit to Congress 
|for its consideration a complete plan 
|for bringing our Navy up to treaty 
| strength. 

| With a long session of Congress before 
|us, and no possibility of stopping legis- 
|lation by dilatory tactics I am firmly of 
the opinion that such a program can be 
| adopted, and I fully believe that a very 
great majority of both branches of the 
Congress will favor the adoption of such 
a program. Politics have never had any- 
thing to do with the naval policy of Con- 
gress, and I believe that we shall have 
as much Democratic as Republican sup- 
port for our program. 


Some Development Under Way 


tion of importance to the Navy has been 
enacted during the past Winter. The 


sought to enact into law, has finally be- 
come law and will, I believe, be very 


The starting of the lighter-than-air 


propriation to start the second dirigible 
insures a reasonable progress in the fu- 
|ture development of this branch of the 
service. 

The taking care of the midshipmen 
who graduate in the class of 1931, and 
the providing of fair legislation for the 
retirement of officers receiving war-time 
|appointments are acts of justice on the 
part of the Congress. 

Above Program Aided 

In the department of public works 
very considerable appropriations have 
| been made for much needed shore con- 
struction, and not for many years has 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 





jfor as this year. 


for the next Congress will, of course, 
be the authorizing of a proper construc- 
tion program, to bring the Navy up to 
treaty strength. 

I hope also to see legislation go 
through that will give the Marine Corps 


partment the benefits and advantages 
that the Navy has received in the adop- 
tion of the line personnel bill. 

I hope also that the next Congress 
may enact pay legislation which will re- 
lieve the present unsatisfactory situation 
in that respect, 





The Secretary of the Interior, Ray | 


approximate a solution for the protec- | 
tion of the rights of the Eskimo and the} 


Secretary Wilbur told the Committee | 


A very considerable amount of legisla- | 
line personnel bill, which we have long | 


beneficial to the personnel of the Navy. | 


base at Sunnyvale, Calif., and the ap-| 


Navy Department been so well provided | 


The most important naval legislation | 


jand the Staff Corps of the Navy De-| 


—¢ 





photographs reproduce details of the sculptured decorations of 
the doorway to the building. Above is a reproduction in stone of 
a paleontologist concept of the extinct pterodactyl, as recon- 


right, above, is a carving of a 


batrachian, a reptile family to which the frog and toad belong, 


a Galapagos tortoise, a surviving 


but fast disappearing inhabitant of Pacific waters and islands. 





Development of Areas Urged to Protect Rights of Eskimo 
And Aid Alaska Railroad 


tions between the natives, the govern- 
ment and the company, declared his or- 


ganization had been working with na- 
tives toward that end. 

Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyo- 
ming, Chairman of the Committee, 
pointed out that no plan of cooperation 
is possible until every vestige of doubt 
as to the integrity of the entire pro- 
ceeding is removed from the minds of 
| the natives. 
| 3 Mr. Lomen said the weakness of the 
| situation heretofore has béen due to the 
jJack of training in animal husbandry of 
the representatives of the Government 
in Alaska, 

Chairman Kendrick said there were 
two important essentials to any plan to 
be worked out by the Committee. First, 
|he said, no one can speak to the people 
except the Government; and, second, an 
arrangement must be made which will 
| be cooperative between the company and 
the Eskimos, 

The assertion that all representatives 
of the Federal Government lack knowl- 
edge of reindeer is untrue, said Earnest 
| Walker Sawyer, special representative of 
Secretary Wilbur, who made a formal 
report to the Committee on the whole 
reindeer problem. 
| Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
| Falls, Mont., a member of the Commit- 
tee, stated that whatever plan is to be 
|devised by the Committee the Eskimos 
{should have opportunity to consider it 








| before final agreement is reached, in or- | 


der to command their confidence and hope 
i for the ultimate education of the native 
in proper animal husbandry. 

| Dan A. Sutherland, Delegate, of Ju- 
neau, Alaska, said he felt that if the 
natives knew that they were properly 
| represented by the Government, any plan 
submitted to them would meet with their 
approval, 


Tourist Travel Increases 

| To New Brunswick, Canada 
| 

| American motor tourists entering the 
Province of New Brunswick, 
|numbered 186,441 last year, an increase 
jof 44 per cent over the 1929 total, ac- 
jcording to figures released by the Pro- 
|vincial Bureau of Tourists’ Travel, says 
}a report from Vice Consul Frederick C. 
|Johnson, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
|made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Permits for a period not to exceed 60 
|days were granted to 53,215 tourist au- 
tomobiles from the United States, an in- 
crease of 16,100 over the previous year, 
the report states, and an increase was 
also noted in the number of Canadian 
visitors, 

The value of tourist travel to New 
Brunswick for the year 1930 is estimated 
at approximately $20,000,000, it is pointed 
| out. 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Sculptures Decorating Zoological Building Great Britain 


To Take Census 
Of Industries 


Quantity and Value of 1930 
Output Included in Sur- 
vey, Commerce Depart- 
ment Announces 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


earlier census was a more accurate basis 
than that of 1912, which, owing to the 
war, was never completed. 


It is apparent, therefore, that another 
census, to be taken for a period only six 
years later than that of the last one 
and in the light of experience gained, 
should afford a very useful gauge of 
British industrial developments. 


As to the uses of the census material, 
the Board of Trade Journal states that: 


Uses Are Outlined 


_ “A measure of this industrial output 
is of great utility to the business com- 
munity, and for the guidance of govern- 
ment policy. The census figures also 
add value to other figures; for instance, 
it is only by comparison with figures of 
production that the full significance of 
the returns of imports and exports can 
be seen. Again, the figures provide the 
means of comparing the relative im- 
portance, and the changes in relative im- 
portance, of the different industries on 
the basis of value of output, numbers 
employed and power of engines installed, 
and also afford a basis for estimating the 
national income. * * * The changes 
in the geographical distribution of in- 
dustry will also be shown, utilizing the 
regional data secured for the first time 
in 1924,” 

Incidentally, the utility of the data to 
be developed by the industrial survey 
should be greater because it will relate 
to a period near that for the decennial 
census of population to be taken in 1931. 

The 1924 census of production covered 
Great Britain and northern Ireland sep- 
arately and it is assumed that the sur- 
vey for 1930 will in like manner cover 
both of these major divisions of the 
United. Kingdom. 


Idaho Governor Calls Extra 
Session for Tax Legislation 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Mar. 6. 
A special session of the Idaho Legis- 
lature was called by Governor C.° Ben 
Ross on Mar. 5, when the regular ses- 
sion adjourned without having passed 
the tax relief measure. The Governor 
demands that the income tax, power tax 
and bank tax bills be passed to relieve 
the levy on real estate. Measures to 
that effect were introduced in the House .- 
where they died in committee as the 
Legislature adjourned after having 
passed the usual ad valorem tax on real 
property to raise State funds for the 
next biennium. 





Growth in Germany’s 
Radio Industry Shown 


Further Expansion of Broad- 
casting System Being Planned 
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facturers to cut production costs and 
marked reductions have been made in 
the retail prices of radio equipment. 
| These price reductions during the past 
year ran from 25 to 30 per cent, and 
this has naturally had a decided influ- 
jence on sales. There is a growing tend- 
| ency for the general public in Germany 
|to decrease expenditures for theater and 
other amusements and to invest the 
money thus saved in radio apparatus, 
|The introduction of the electric phono- 
graph pick-up has also greatly influenced 
|the public in the purchase of this type 
| of equipment. Practically all German 
receiving sets are equipped with phono- 
graph jacks. 

An increasingly greater number of 
|sales are being made on the installment 
plan. Whereas formerly nearly all sales 
of radio equipment were made on a cash 
basis, it is estimated that at present 80 
per cent are sold on the installment plan, 

It is estimated that approximately 20 
per cent of the German output of radio 
apparatus is exported. Although no defi- 
nite figures are as yet available, it is 
|reported that the value of such exports 
| increased by 10 per cent during 1930, 
|This gain is considerably less than for 
1929, when it amounted to about 40 per 
jcent as compared with 1928, due rather 
to general price reductions than to the 
amount of material exported. Exports 
to various foreign countries showed a 
marked increase, the gains to Great Brit- 
ain, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and Switz- 





erland being especially large. Shipments 
to The Netherlands a Italy were 
smaller than for 1929. License agree- 


|ments with manufacturers in France, 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia also aided 
|the German industry in these countries, 
In spite of this satisfactory development 
the German share of world exports of 
radio equipment is reported as having 
declined in favor of The Netherlands and 
the United States. 

The German Ministry of Posts plans 
the erection of several new high-powered 
broadcasting stations, which will enable 
owners of lower-priced apparatus to in- 
crease their receiving range, and it is 
predicted that this program will have a 
| decided effect in stimulating sales in this 
market. 
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In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


as The United States Daily does 


| not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 


but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 


| 


} 


| ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
| Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so 1m 


| advertising 


space under the 





same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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New Activities 
Of Standards | 


e " 

Bureau Outlined 
Public Is Declared to Be. 
Taking Greater Interest in 
Various Types of Re-| 
search Conducted | 


By George K. Burgess 
Director, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 

Among the important developments 
now taking place in the engineering 
world is the gradual substitution of 
welding for other methods of joining two | 

ieces of metal. Naturally, there is less'| 
information available on the strength of | 
welds than on the older types of joints, 
such as riveting. 

Until engineczs are certain that the, 
welded construction is as strong and re-! 
liable as the older forms they will be 
loath to use it in some classes of work. 

The Bureau of Standards,has been very 
active in the study of welded structures, 
such as buildings, bridges, railroad car 
trucks, frames, rail joints, pressure ves- 
sels, and steel tubing. Generally speak- 
ing, the Bureau has found welded joints 
to be satisfactory and to possess certain 
incidental advantages, such as easier 
fabrication and reduction in noise. The 
latter is sometimes very important, as 
in the erection of additions to existing 
buildings which must be kept in use while 
the work is going on. 

Research in Petroleum 

The Bureau is cooperating with the 
American Petroleum Institute in an in- 
vestigation of the fundamental proper- 
ties of petroleum, studying both the| 
chemical and physical aspects of the) 
problem. Petroleum is a highly complex} 
substance, but methods have been devised | 
and preliminary results obtained on the| 
identification and separation of its con-| 
stituents. Measurements have been made| 
on the compressibility and thermal ex-| 
pansion of petroleum oils, and working 
tables have been prepared. 

Another problem of great economic im-| 
portance not only to the petroleum, but 
to the automotive industry and to the 
general public, is that of motor fuels. 
The Buresu of Standards and other agen- 
cies, working with the industry, have 
helped bring it about so that there is 
now a surplus of the lighter products, 
which used to be difficult to obtain. 

During the last two years the Bureau 
has developed 23 commercial standards 
for use by producers, distributers, and 
consumers. One that has been particu- 
larly useful and successful is a commer- | 
cial standard for fuel oils. The adher- 
ence by interested parties in this case 
has been 80 per cent. The standard cov- | 
ers grades for domestic and industrial 
fuel oils and provides a uniform nomen- | 
clature, classification, and performance | 
definition for these oils. 

Metal Casting Shrinkage ; 

The Bureau’s metallurgical division is 
working on the problem of the shrinkage 
of metals in casting. This shrinkage, if 
not properly understood and controlled, 
results in imperfect castings and causes | 
heavy losses to the foundries. The mat-| 
ter is of such concern to the industry 
that the American Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation has stationed a research associate 
at the Bureau to work with us in mea- 
uring volume changes in metals. in both 
the liquid and solid forms. The meas- 
urements on cast iron are’ practically 
completed. The immediate aid is to de- 
velop a test for shrinkage that can be 
applied in a practical way in the foundry. 

The question of standardization of out- 
fits for x-ray measurement is very im- 
portant both to the manufacturers of 
such equipment and to the medical men. | 
The Bureau has succeeded in producing | 
such a standard dosage meter which is| 
known to be superior to anything avail-| 
able heretofore. We hope it may be 
adopted as an international standard. | 

Last year we placed in service equip- 
ment for graduating and calibrating cir- | 
cles with the highest attainable -pre-| 
cision. These circles are used on high 
grade surveying and astronomical in- 
struments for measuring angles and 
there was no place in this country which 
could do the work with the required ac- 
curacy. Several circles have been. grad- 
vated for first-order theodolites of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey with an error | 
not exceeding one-half second of arc, 
and important assistance has been given| 
to variovs manufacturers of scientific} 
instruments. 

New Light Standards 

Heretofore, one of the most unsatis-| 
factory standards has been that of light. 
In the past it has been maintained by 
means of electric lamps which gradually 
change with time. About a year and a 
half ago experiments were conducted at 
the Bureau on a standard which Dr. 
Waidner and the writer suggested more 
than 20 years ago, but which we could 
not set up successfully at that time on 
account of difficulties in the technique. | 
Our recent investigations show that with 
facilities now available, this absolute 
standard is readily reproducible, practi- 
cal, convenient to operate, and inexpen- 
sive. 

In the last two years the Bureau has 
received an increasing number of calls | 
for the identification of documents, type- | 
writers and revolvers involved in civil and 
criminal suits to which the United States 
is a party. The methods which we be- 
lieve should be used in these cases are! 
Similar to those employed in any other | 
Scientific investigation and that is the! 
reason the Bureau has taken up the mat- | 
ter. We have helped the income-tax unit | 
of the Treasury Department by examin- | 
ing documents which might have been| 
altered or forged, and in one case were | 
able to save the Government over $100,- 
000 in a single suit. In the case of re-| 
volvers, we have examined several 
which had been used in post-office rob- | 
beries and murders. T*e serial number | 
on the weapon had been scraped off so | 
that it could not be identiied and traced. 
However, although no ionger visible to | 
the eye these numbers are “latent,” so | 
to speak, in the steel. We are able to 
bring them out so that they can be read | 
quite easily. The identification of the| 
gun often leads to the arrest of the 
guilty party. 

Simplified Practice 

In our commercial standardization | 
work there have been some interesting | 
developments. For instance, simplified | 
practice is being applied to the distribu-| 
tion as well as the production end of 
business. We have cooperated with the | 
National Retail Dry Goods Associaion in| 
a field survey of wrapping and packing | 
methods and supplies used in department | 
stores. 

The wrapping and packing procedure | 
has been studied in 34 department stores | 
located in 17 cities, and it is expected | 
that the result in annual saving will be| 
over $10,000,000 in this one field of dis- 
tribution, The Bureau has continued its 
efforts to increase the use of specifica- 
tions in purchasing, particularly the use | 
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United States Bureau of dtanudrus. 


Scientists of the Bureau of Standards have attempted to meet a 
need in the textile industry by the development of an instrument 


for use as a meter in grading raw wool. 


The device would sub- 


stitute mechanical accuracy for the method of classification based 
on individual judgment and experience of a grading expert. 


Meter For Grading Wool Developed 
For Use of Textile Manufacturers | 


|tween meals, 


‘Instrument Perfected at Bureau of Standards Designed to 
Replace Present Estimation System 


A meter for grading wool has been 
developed at the Bureau of Standards -to 
meet a deficiency in the textile industry. 
The instrument is described in a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau, which 
follows in full text: 

The present. practice in the grading 
of raw wool is in the nature of an intui- 
tive estimation of the average length and 
diameter of the fibers. This is done by 
men who by long experience have become 
more or less proficient in their judgment. 

It is known that a close correlation 
exists between the diameter and length 
of the fibers, so that a measurement of 
the average diameter alone affords a suit- 
able method for grading the wool. At 
the recent Boston meeting of Commit- 
tee D-13 of the A. S. T. M. an instru- 
ment for this purpose was described and 
demonstrated by Dr. H. J. McNicholas 
of the Bureau of Standards. The method 
is based on the optical phenomenon of 
diffraction, which has also been applied 
by Ewles in England for a_sinilar 
purpose. 

The essential elements in the con- 
struction and operation of the instru- 
ment may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: At the lower end of an upright 
brass tube D is a slit, approximately 1 
mm. wide and 15 mm. long. This slit 
intensely illuminated by four 10- 
watt lamps mounted in a wwhite-lined box 
which forms the base of the instrument. 


| At the top of the tube is: an aperture 
| approximately six mm. in diameter over 


which a group of fibers may be placed 
and arranged roughly parallel to the 
slit. 

Looking through the fibers at the slit 


‘Army Promotions Given 


Approval by President 


The President has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War for 


ithe following promotions and appoint- 


ments among general officers the 
Army: 

Col. Blanton Winship, to be Judge Advo- 
cate General of the,Army with the rank of 
major general for a term of tour years 


from date of acceptance, vice Maj. Gen. 


0 


|E. A. Kreger, who retired on Feb, 28, 1931, 


by reason of physical disability. 
Brig. Gen. Albert J. Bowley, to be major 
rank from Feb, 20, 1931, vice 
Maj. Gen. ences LeRoy Irwin, deceased. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Callan, to be major 
general to rank from Apr, 1, 1931, vice Maj, 
Gen. Charles P, Summerall, who retires by 
operation of law on Mar. 31, 1931. 

Col. John F. Madden, Infantry, to be 
brigadier general, vice Brig. Gen. Albert J. 
Bowley, promoted. 

Col. Howard L. Laubach, Infantry, to be 
brigadier general, vice Brig. Gen. Robert E, 
Callan, promoted. 


of Federal specifications which are pre- 
pared by the Government departments 
through the Federal Specifications Board, 
of which the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards is chairman, Likewise, there 
is a growing consciousness on the part 
of consumer organizations of the ad- 
vantages of using specifications in pri- 
vate purchasing. 

The results of the Bureau’s work are 
made available through its publications. 
Many people doubtless have the idea that 
these are of interest only to a limited 
number of people and that the cost of 
printing ir: a considerable expense to the 
Government. While it is true that a re- 
port on a scientific investigation may be 
read by comparatively few people, its 
value can hardly be measured by this 
standard because it may set to work 
forces which will revolutionize an entire 
industry. Even judging by the standard 
of wide der 
showing for in the case of our publica- 
tion on home ownership, 400,000 or 500,- 
000 copies have beer sold, and our cireu- 
lar on washing, cleaning and polishing 
materials was sent back to press three or 
four times in succession to meet the 
sales demand. 


Jone sees a series of bright diffraction 
| bands separated by narrow dark bands. | 
|The bands are arranged parallel to and 
}on both sides of the central bright slit. 
By application of the well-known laws 
of diffraction it may be shown that the 
spread of the bands, or, more specifically, 
| the distance from the central bright slit 
|to the first dark band, is inversely pro- 
portional to the average diameter of 
the fibers. 

For the purpose of measuring this dis- 
tance the slit is made up in three parts. 
By means of a screw of known pitch, the 
other parts of the slit may be simul- 
taneously displaced, laterally, relative to 
the central stationary part, until they are 
lined up with the center of the first dark 
band. A suitable scale is ruled on a drum 
attached to the screw, reading directly 
the average diameter of the fibers. Pro- 
vision is made for the use of either a 
15 or 30-cm, length of tube. 


The instrument has been tested by) 
comparison with direct microscopic meas- 
urements on wool fibers and fine wires. 
Groups of fibers ranging in average 
diameter from 14 to 60 microns were 
used in this test. The agreement of the 
two sets of data was in all cases better 
than 2 microns. 

This degree of accuracy is sufficient 
for the intended use of the instrument, 
inasmuch as the diameters of the fibers 
nay vary by 10 microns or more between 
different fibers and along the length of 
a single fiber. If wool may be graded 
by the average diameter of its fibers the 





mand, the Bureau makes a fair | 


instrument should serve a useful purpose 
in the industry. 


Farms in Bay State 
Valued at 279 Million | 


Pasture Land Exceeds Crop) 
Acreage, Census Shows 


Pasture land in Massachusetts formed 
the largest percentage of the total farm 
acreage in that State, according to a} 
statement just issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. The value of the farmers’ 
dwellings in the State amounted to more 
than $78,000,000, it was stated. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

Theye are 25,598 farms in the State 
of Massachusetts having a total acreage 
of 2,005,461, and a total value, including | 
land, buildings, and implements and ma- 
| chinery, of $279,952,464. The figures are 
given in detail for each county and each 
district within the State. This is the 
first Federal census report to show these 
figures by minor civil divisions. 

Of the total farm acreage 
tent, or 474,167 acres, was crop land on| 
which crops were harvested in 1929; 4) 








23.6 per | 


|raw starch found in the green and semi- 
| ripe fruit is slow and difficult to digest— 


; sugar during the ripening process, they 


| When bananas are ripe the pulp is mealy 
|and can be well chewed—it is also at its 
| best flavor. 
| be ripened in a few days if they are kept 


| Rising Prev 


'Weekly Increase Exceeds Fig- 


——— 


Device Developed for Grading Raw Wool | Ripened Bananas 


Found to Possess 


High Food Value 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Advises Use for Children 
Who Are Underweight 
And Wish to Gain 


Bananas, when properly ripe, are a 
valuable food for growing children and 
for those who are underweight and wish 
to gain, according to an oral statement 
Mar. 6 at the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. Nutrition 
investigations show that bananas should 
not be considered a forbidden fruit but 
should be given credit for the high food 
value they represent, it was stated. The 
following information was furnished by 
the Bureau: 

The food value of bananas depends on 
their sugar content, and their vitamins 
and minerals. They are a source of 
vitamins A, B and C, when they are raw, 
and they contain iron, calcium, and 
phosphorus. When not fully ripe they 
have a high percentage of raw starch 
which changes, during the ripening pro- 
cess, into various sugars. 

Statements that bananas cause di- 
gestive disturbances probably refer to 
the fruit that is not fully ripe—since the 


however, after the starch has changed to} 
are easily digested. Some digestive dis- 
turbances associated with eating bananas | 
are causc” by swallowing them without 
thorough mastication. The sort of slip- 
pery texture is not conductive to chew- 
ing. Banana pulp may be mashed with 
a fork before serving to very young chil- 
dren, 

It is easy to select or identify ripe 
bananas—the skin is yellow with perhaps 
some traces of brown. There is no green, 
even at the tips. The fruit should be 
soft but firm, and the seeds are black. 


Green bananas can easily 


at room temperature. They should never 
be stored in the refrigerator because the 
cold makes the skins darken rapidly. 
Bananas served raw of course retain 
all their natural food value. In this way 
they can be used with cereals, gelatin, 
milk, salads, and other fruits. They can 
be baked with the skins on or off—the 
skin helps to retain the vitamins and 
minerals, and holds in the steam formed 
during cooking. Even under-ripe bananas 
can be baked and are then all right for 
young children to eat. Raw _ bananas 
make an excellent nourishing lunch be- 
and on account of their 
sugar content are a satisfying dessert. 


New Cooking Process 
Holds Vegetable Color 


| 
Add Salt, Avoid Soda, Advises 


Home Economics Bureau 


The problem of preserving the color of 
green vegetables during the cooking 
process and at the same time preserving 
as much of the food value as pessible, 
has been solved, according to an oral 
statement Mar. 4 at the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Green leafy vegetables should be cooked 
quickly and uncovered, and such additions 
as soda should be avoided, it was stated. 
The following information was furnished 
by the Bureau: 

The most important factor is short 
cooking—so that the vitamins will not 
be destroyed. Long cooking causes 
chemical changes in the chlorophyll, 
which is the pigment present in green 
vegetables.. Acids also present in vege- 
tables aid in the color changes. Some 
of the acids are volatile and will escape 
in the steam if the kettle is left un- 
covered during at least the first part 
of the cooking. 

Generally, vegetables are cooked in 
tap water, which is usually alkaline and 
tends to neutralize the acids somewhat, 
and to reduce their discolorating effect. 
Soda is often added to keep the green 
color in vegetables and does so by neu- 
tralizing the acids. If an excess of 
soda is added, the chlorophyll and alkali 
form a new chemical compound that is 
a brighter green and the texture is sof- 
tened. 

Soda should be avoided in cooking veg- 
etables even if good color must be sacri- 
ficed. This is because vitamins C and 
B are destroyed in the presence of alka- 
lies, even at ordinary cooking temper- 
atures, 

Adding salt early in the cooking in 
some cases improves the color of the 
vegetable. It also assists in retaining 
in the vegetable, the mineral salts, pro- 
teins, and other substances soluble in 
the cooking liquor. This does not apply 
to iron which is more soluble in water 
when salt is.added. 

In the case of red vegetables an acid 
reaction is necessary to keep the red 
color which otherwise might turn to blue 
or bleach out. This applies to red cab- 
bage, red onions, and beets. If beets are 
cooked in their skins their acid content 
is usually sufficient to keep the red color 
but in cooking the others, a small amount 
of vinegar or lemon juice should be| 
added to the water. | 
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In Searlet Fever 
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per cent, or 79,970 acres, was crop land 
| which lay idle or fallow; and 0.5 per 
jcent, or 9,917 acres, was land on which 
the crops failed to mature or were not| 
harvested for any cause. \ 


Pasture land with a total of 753,088 | 
acres, representing 37.6 per cent of the 
total farm acreage of the State, included 
161,685 acres of plowable land, 344,719 
acres of woodland, and 246,684 acres of 
other tand. In addition to the land crop- 

ed and pastured, the total land in farms 
includes 517,850 acres of woodland not} 
used for pasture, and 170,469 acres not} 


in forest, pasture, nor crops, and, also, | 


the land occupied by house yards, barn- 
yards, feed lots, lanes, roads, etc. 

The total value of farm land and 
| buildings is $261,222,390, of which $143,- 
022,570 represents the value of farm 
buildings, and of this amount $78,076,- 


382 represents the value of the farmers’ | 


dwellings. The value of farm impleménts 
and machinery, including farmers’ auto- 
mobiles, is $18,730,074. 


‘edly during the last 30 years, it was 


More cases of scarlet fever occurred 
during the week ended Mar. 1 than in 
any other week during the last four! 
years, according to telegraphic reports 
from State health officers to the Public 
Health Service. 

The highest incidence of scarlet fever 
generally occurs at this time of the year, 
the Service stated orally. The highest 
point reached thus far this year occurred 
during the week ended Mar. 1, the re- 
ports revealing 6,219 cases for the week. 
For the corresponding periods of the last 
few years the reports show 5,877 cases 
last year, 5,609 cases in 1929 and 5,742 
cases in 1928, | 

Scarlet fever has been declining mark- | 
stated, but although the progress of the 
disease has been in a definitely downward 
direction prevalence has been more. or} 
less irregular from year to year and it| 
is to be expected that occasionally years 
will interverie which show an unusually 
high incidence of the disease. 
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The 91 Jud 


icial Districts 


Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting 
shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organization. 


Statistical Research 


By J. W. 


General Agent and Chief Clerk, Department of Justice 


TATISTICAL research in the De- 
partment of Justice relates pri- 
marily to the volume of business trans- 
acted in the United States district 
courts. In the 48 States of the Union 
there. are 85 Federal judicial districts, 
in Hawaii ana Porto Rico there are 
two more, and Alaska (a vast terri- 
tory with four divisions) is counted 
as four districts for statistical pu.- 
poses, malying 91 disvricis in all, which 
are presided over by 150 district 
judges. 

In each of the 91 districts there is 
a United States district attorney, and 
it is the duty of each district attorney, 
at the close of each fiscal year, to fur- 
nish the Department with a statistical 
-report of the number of United States 
cases, civil and criminal, commenced 
or terminated in his district. All cases 
are classified under 10 general heads, 
as follows: 

1. Customs. 

2. Internal revenue, 

3. Postal. 

4. Regulation of commerce, includ- 
ing (a) anti-trust laws, (b) regulation 
of public utilities, (c) food and fuel 
regulations, (d) miscellaneous forms 
of regulation. 

5. Public health and safety, includ- 
ing (a) national prohibition act, (b) 
liquor traffic cases, (c) antinarcotic 
cases, (d) white slave act, (e) peon- 
age act, (f) others. 

6. Banking and finance, including 
cases, (a) under national banking 
laws, (b) under Federal reserve act, 
(c) under Federal farm loan act, (d) 
under bankruptcy act, (€) others. 

7. Liability and insurance, including 
cases (a) under war risk insurance 
acts, (b) under Federal employes com- 
pensation acts, (c) under pension acts, 
(d) under Federal retirement acts, (e) 
others. 

8. Foreign relations, including (a) 
immigration, (b) naturalization, (c) 
trading with the enemy, (d) alien 
property acts, (e) war industries and 
war trade matters, (f) admiralty, (g) 
others. 

9. Public lands, including (a) pub- 
lic lands and reservations, (b) Indian 
lands, (c) condemnation proceedings, 
(d) reclamation and water rights, (e) 
others. 

10. All cases not in foregoing classes, 
including (a) selective service act 
cases, (b) Indian affairs other than 
Indian land matters, (c) others. 

* * ~ 


HE classification of civil and crim- 

inal cases is identical, and as to 
each class of cases the following data 
is required: Number pending at be- 
ginning of year, number commenced 
during the year, number terminated 
during the year, number pending at 
close of year. 

As to civil cases terminated, we 
show the number of judgments in 
favor of the United States, the num- 
ber of judgments against the United 
States, the number of cases dismissed 
or discontinued, etc., the amount of the 
judgments in favor of the United 
States and the amount actually col- 
lected. As to criminal cases termi- 
nated we show the number of convic- 
tions, acquittals, nolles, etc., with num- 
ber of cases disposed of on pleas of 
guilty and number of jury trials, with 
amount of fines imposed by the court, 
and amounted actually collected. 

When the 91 reports are received in 


In the next of this series of articles 


the issue of Mar. 9, E. M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, will discuss the statistical reséarch work of 


the United States Office of Education. 
Copyright 1931 by The United St 


Congress Fails to Act 
On Wheat Protein Bill 


Measure Proposed Tests to De- 
termine Content in Grain 


Among bills failing to pass in the last 
few hours of the 7ist Congress was & 
measure (S. 101) to provide for tests of 
the protein content of wheat under the 


direction of the Secretary of Agricul- | 


ture. The bill had been passed by the 
Senate and was passed with amendment 
by the House in a night session Mar. 3. 
Because of other matters before the Sen- 
ate, the House action, when messaged to 
the Senate, failed to get attention. 

The bill would have authorized $75,000 
for operation of laboratories by the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with 
State agricultural colleges, or other 
State agencies, to study the protein con- 
tent of wheat and to disseminate esti- 
mates of the probable amount of protein 
in wheat for the year. 


Racial Classification 


Of Kansas Shown 


|Colored Population Leads in 


Census Increase 


The Diréctor of the Census has just 
population of Kansas 


| classified by color, nativity, and sex, as | 


returned in the 1930 census, together 
with the number of persons 21 years of 


|age and over, and the foreign-born white 


population by citizenship. The total 
population of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
was 1,880,999, comprising 961,291 males, 
and 919,708 females, or an excess of 
41,583 males over females. There were 
in the State 1,792,847 white persons, 66,- 
344 Negroes, and 21,808 other colored, 
the last including Mexicans, Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, ete. As 
compared with the number in 1920 (1,- 
708,906), the white population shows an 
increase of 4.9 per cent, while the Ne- 
gro population (which numbered 67,925 
in 1920) shows an increase of 14.5 per 
cent. 

The white 
442 natives o 
natives of foreign or mixed parentage, 
and 69,716 foreign born. 


opulation included 1,453,- 


‘ 


native parentage, 269,689 | 
Of the whole 


a topical survey of the Government are 
Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Gardner, 


the Department they are verified and 
printed in the Annual Report, with 
recapitulations for the entire United 
States. 

The United States courts are open 
to private litigants as well as to the 
Government, and the clerk of each 
district court of the United States is 
required to furnish the following sta- 
tistics relating to private litigation at 
the elose of each fiscal year: 

Pending at close of previous year, 
commenced during fiscal year, termi- 
nated during fiscal year, pending at 
close of year, judgments for plaintiffs 
(and amount), judgments for defend- 
ants (and amount), number dismissed 
or discontinued, number inactive for 
one year or more. 

These reports are. also verified and 
recapitulated, and published by the 
Department. 

* 


NOTHER class of statistics relates 
to bankruptcy petitions (volun- 

tary and involuntary) filed in the 
United States district courts. As to 
each judicial district we recéive and 
evuntle statistics showing number of 
bankruptcy cases pending, commenced, 
concluded, etc., the nature of business 
of the bankrupt in -cases concluded, 
the amount of liabilities, amounts 
realized, distribution of net asséts, 
analysis of fees and expenses of ad- 
ministration, and other data pertain- 
ing to the administration of bankrupt 
estates. These statistics are published 
by the Department, with a recapitula- 
tion for the United States as a whole. 

The annual reports of the Attorney 
General are replete with statistical 
exhibits as follows: 

1, Business transacted in United 
States circuit courts of appeals. 

2. Business in United States dis- 
trict courts. 

3. Bankruptcy proceedings. 

4. Appropriations. 

5. Disbursements, by 
tricts. 

6. Seizure of foreign vessels. 

7. Statistics of Federal Parole Board. 

8. Statistics of United States pris- 
oners. 

In the statistics relating to busi- 
ness in the Federal courts there is 
room for improvement. We use the 


* - 


judicial dis- 





“case” as the unit, which does not 
give the full picture, as many cases 
involve two or more “persons.” In a 
large conspiracy case from two to 50 
or more individuals may be convicted 
and sentenced, but it counts as one 
case in the tables relating to court 


business. 
| THIS connection it is interesting 

to note that “the science of judicial 
statistics is in the making,” as stated 
in the recent report of the Judicial 
Conference (see page 8 of the Attor- 
ney General’s annual report dated Dec. 
1, 1930), and that the possibility of 
improving the making and compiling 
of statistics of judicial work in the 
Féderal courts is being studied not 
only by the Judicial Conference, but 
also by the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, and 
some interesting developments may be 
expected. At the present time we are 
doing the best we can with the limited 
force available for statistical work 
a in the Department and in the 
eld. 


on “Statistical Research,” to appear in 


* * * 


ates Daily Publishing Corporation 


number of foreign born, 53,200 were nat- 
uralized, 4.112 had taken out their first | 
papers, and 9,030 were returned as alien, 
with reports on citizenship missing for 
2,374. Alien foreign-born whites repre- 
sented five-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
population in 1930, as compared with 
1.6 per cent in 1920. 


(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 


‘Australian Record 


Set by Wheat Yield 





Marked Reduction in Exports | 
Noted Last Season 
| 

Australia’s 1930-11 wheat crop was the 
| largest in the history of the country, the 
Department of Commerce is informed in| 
a report from E. C. Squire, American: 
Trade Commissioner in Sydney. 

The total yield is now being roughly | 
estimated at 190,000,000 bushels. After 
allowing 50,000,000 bushels for seed, feed 
and home consumption requirements an 
exportable surplus of from 140,000,000 to 
144,000,000 bushels remains. Australian 
reports indicate that the damage to the| 
crop will be quite serious in.New South 
Wales and Victoria and the quality there 
will be much lower than im recent years. | 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aus-| 
tralia during the 1929-30 cereal season, | 
which closed on Nov. 30, 1930, amounted | 
to 71,329,000 bushels compared with! 
105,608,922 bushels during the previous 
season. 

Early shipments have been delayed 
quite largely because of the fact that 
the federal government made a gesture 
towards giving the farmer a guaranteed | 
price of 3 shillings a bushel f. 0. b. ex-| 
port points, according to the Australian | 
information. The‘ exporting companies | 
found it impossible to trade until they | 
had definite guarantees from the gov-| 





guarantee. However, for the week ended | 
Jan. 15, exports of wheat and flour were 
more satisfactory. Th 
wheat and flour exported this season from 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 15, 1931, amounted to 18,- 


811 bushels shipped in the corresponding 
period of the 1928-29 season when a crop 
of comparable size was harvested. 





valuable outlet for Australian wheat. 
| (Ieeued by Department of Commerce.) 


| proved and given financial 
|from the revolving fund. 


| their 
| those whose plans have been approved 


evnment on making up the difference be- | 
tween export prices and the governmen | 


aggregate of | 
520,561 bushels compared with 20,131,-) 


Sale | 
‘of sévéral cargoés to China ard India| 
during récent months has provided a| 


Aid Cooperatives 


Policies Toward Agricultural 
Cooperatives Reviewed in 
Statement Replying to 
Inquiries 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 

tions handling butter, cotton, tobacco, 
fruit and other commodities. The answer 
to this question is that the rate provided 
for in the Agricultural Marketing Act 
in effect on the day the commitment is 
made is the same to all cooperatives re- 
gardless of the commodity they handlee 
The cooperatives pay the Farm Board 
the rate determined by the act but they 
may charge their members a higher rate 
and use this difference to protect them 
against losses and to build up reserves. 

Many of the cooperatives use some 
of this money to supplement some of 
their own funds for capital stock struc- 


| ture in credit corporations against which 
|they can pyramid their ability to dis- 


count through the intermediate credit 
banks and use some of the spread in dis- 
count to repay the Farm Board, and thus 
in time they will own their own financ- 


|ing institutions, a policy which the Farm 


Board approves and believes is funda- 
mentally sound and in the interest of 
cooperative marketing. 
Report of Committee 
Another question, as to what happened 


|to the report of the Committee of Nine. 


This report was received by the Federal 
Farm Board, fully considered, but part 
of it could not be approved, as explained 
in a letter to all of the cooperatives 
under date of Feb. 5, 1930, because the 
provisions of this report were not, in 
the opinion of the Board, adequate to 
meet the needs of a national livestock 
marketing program and to protect the 
interests of the individual livestock 
grower in his organization. This was 
particularly true of the financial plan. 


| The Board did not reject all of the pro- 
| visions of the report of that committee. 


Many of the suggestions contained in the 
report of the Committee of Nine are in- 
corporated in the plan of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association. 


The answer to the question, what serv- 
ice could the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association render the industry? 
will be found in the experience in the 
operation of an association of livestock 
producers, nation-wide, with sufficient 
volume to be a real factor in the market- 
ing of its members’ livestocky and it is 
the thought of the Farm Board that this 
association must be nation-wide in its ac- 


| tivities because every livestock producer, 
| wherever located, is in competition with 
every other livestock producer unless he 


markets his product through a national 
cooperative. 


Use of Board Funds 
Another question indicates that there 


;are those who charge the Farm Board 
| with using funds to destroy cooperative 


marketing associations which refuse to 
join associations whose plans are ap- 

assistance 
The answer 
to this will apply to all cooperatives, 
whatever commodity they may handle, 
The Farm Board has not used Govern. 
ment funds nor made any effort other- 
wise to destroy any cooperative —— 
keting association. 


Its desire is to be helpful, but nat- 
urally in giving assistance to those who 
are working on the plan being operated 
by those who have joined the national or 
regional associations, its efforts will be 
to build those up. In some instances 
they are in competition with other co- 


| Operatives whith have refused to go for- 


ward and participate in a national plan, 
It is the hope of the Board that all 
those cooperatives, whatever commodity 
they may handle, will become a part 
of the national organizations handling 
respective commodities, and to 


the Board insists that their door shall 
remain open to other cooperatives and 
their membership open to every grower 
of that commodity who desires to have 
his product handled cooperatively, 


| British Request to Mark 


Imported Autos Withdrawn 


The application to the British Board of 
Trade for the issuance of an order-in- 
council under section 11 of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 1926, to require the 
marking of the country of origin on 
motor vehicles and parts imported into 
the United Kingdom, has been officially 
withdrawn, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Acting Commercial Attache Donald 
Renshaw, London. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Scarlet Fever Cases 
Increased for Week 


Higher Prevalence for Measles 
And Infantile Paralysis 


Measles, scariet fever and infantile pa- 
ralysis showed an increase in the num- 
ber of cases reported for the week ended 
Feb. 14, as compared with the same pe- 


riod of 1930, according to a statement 
just issued by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The number of deaths from influ- 
enza and pneumonia was greater than in 
the same week of last year, it was stated, 
The statement follows in full text: 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
33,185,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,640,000. 

Weeks ended Feb. 14, 1931, and Feb, 
15, 1930: 

Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

45 States .. ° 

OT cities ...... -cocbeee 
Measles: 

45 States 

7 cities ; 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

47 States 

97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

97 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

97 cities ° 

Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities . 


1931 1930 


1,398 
592 


10,516 
2,558 


285 
100 


24 


5,137 
1,893 


1,605 
164 


187 
35 


1,128 
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Further Decline (Price Level for Farm Products 


In Foreign Trade 


Exports in January Were at 
Lowest Level Since 1914, 
According to Survey by 
Julius Barnes 


Holds Practically Unchanged: 
At First of Year Department of Agriculture Reports Winter Low Points| 


Generally in Force; Few Staples Gain, But Prevail- 
ing Market Tone Said to Be ‘Draggy’ 


The general level of prices of farm 
products remained practically the same 
through early March, the Department of 
Agriculture states in its weekly resume 


|on the Boston wool market during the 
| final week in February was smaller than 
|the week previous, due largely to the holi- 
|day in the week’s opening. Prices were 
| fairly steady with news of improvement 


French OilGroup | 
Signs With Soviets 


Contract to Import Gasoline’ 
Sets Higher Quantities for 
Agreed Deliveries 


The Societe Petrofina Francaise, rep- 
resenting a group of French importers, | 
| has just signed its fourth biennial con- 
tract for exclusive importation of Rus- 
|} sian gasoline into France, according to 
French trade information received in the 





of prices just issued. 
Slight increases were apparent, how- 


sz 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] | 


Foreign trade in January was at the 
lowest level for any January in more 
than a decade according to the monthly 
review of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference made public by its chair- 
man, Julius Barnes. 

The section of the review dealing with 
foreign trade and business conditions in 
foreign nations follows in full text: 


Export and Import Trade 

The value of exports for January, 
1931, was $250,000,000, or 9.1 per cent 
below December, and 39.2 per cent be- 
low January, 1930, and was the lowest 
for a January since 1914. 

The exports for the calendar year 1930 
were $3,843,475,000 or 26.7 below those 
for 1929. When adjustment is made for 
price changes the decrease in quantity 
is estimated to be 19 per cent. 

The value of imports for January, 
1931, was $183,000,000; which showed a 
decline of 12.4 per cent below December, 
1930, and 41.2 per cent below January, 
1930, and was the lowest for a January 
since 1916. 

Imports for the calendar year 1930 
were $3,060,894,000, or 30.4 per cent be- 
low the 1929 figures. The decrease in 
quantity is estimated at 15 per cent. 


January Exports 

Comparison of January, 1931, leading 
export items with those for December, 
1930, show five increases and five de- 
creases. The commodities showing im- 
provement over December were gasoline 
0.3 per cent gain in value and 10 per 
cent in quantity; lubricating oil, 13 per 
cent in value and 11 per cent in quantity; 
refined copper, 33 per cent in value and 
41 per cent in quantity; lard, 40 per cent 
in value and 53 per cent in quantity, and 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
88 ver cent in value. 

The five chief exports declining were 
raw cotton, 34 per cent off in value and 31 
per cent in quantity; electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus, 31 per cent in value; 
leaf tobacco, 22 per cent in value and 20 
per cent in quantity; coal and coke, 12 
per cent in value and 7 per cent in quan- 
tity, and automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, 6.per cent off in value (passenger 
cars declined 9 per cent in quantity and 
motor trucks 11 per cent). 

Compared with figures for January, 
1930, leaf tobacco made the only gain 
in value, an increase of 9 per cent, and 
the qquantity was up 0.9 per cent. Re- 
fined copper showed a gain of 64 per 


cent in quantity, with a slight decline | 


of 3 per cent in value. 

The eight items with smaller value of 
exports in January, 1931, as compared to 
January, 1930, were raw cotton, down 
57 per cent in value and 27 per cent in 
quantity; gasoline 41 per cent in value 
and 12 per cent in quantity; electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 39 per cent in 
value; lubricating oil, 27 per cemt in 
value and 24 per cent in quantity; lard, 
15 per cent in value and 6 per cent in 
quantity; coal and coke, 29 per cent in 
‘ors and 26 per cent in quantity; auto- 

obiles, parts and accessories, 51 per 
cent in value (passenger cars declined 
46 per cent in quantity and motor trucks 
65 per cent), and agricultural machinery 
and implements 10 per cent in value. 


January Imports 

Three chief imports in January, 1931, 
showed increases over December figures 
as follows: Tin bars, blocks, etc., 20 per 
cent gain in value and 22 per cent in 
quantity; wood pulp, 9 per cent in value 
and 6 per cent in quantity, and crude 
rubber with a slight gain of 0.9 per cent 
in value, but a decline of 2 per cent in 
quantity. 

The seven decreases among the 10 
leading imports were raw silk, down 27 
per cent in value and 24 per cent in 
quantity; coffee, 7 per cent in value and 
0.3 per cent in quantity; standard news- 
print paper, 13 per cent in value and 11 
per cent in quantity; unrefined copper, 
33 per cent in value and 36 per cent in 
quantity; cane sugar, 48 per cent in 
value and 60 per cent in quantity; raw 
hides and skins, 14 per cent in value and 
1 per cent in quantity, and furs, 9 per 
cent in value. 

Compared with the figures for Jan- 
uary, 1930, furs were the one increase 
in value, 28 per cent. Three commodi- 
ties, raw silk, tin bars, blocks, etc., and 
coffee, were larger in quantity than a 
year ago. 

The nine items declining in value be- 
tween January, 1930, and January, 1931, 
with the percentage losses, were as fol- 


lows: Raw silk, off 38 per cent in value, | 


but up 13 per cent in quantity; tin bars, 
blocks, etc., off 25 per cent in value, but 
up 15 per cent in quantity; coffee, off 19 
per cent in value, but up 6 per cent in 


quantity; crude rubber, 60 per cent in} 


@ yalue and 24 per cent in quantity; stand- 
ard newsprint paper, 17 per cent in value 
and 13 per cent in quantity; unrefined 
copper, 72 per cent in value and 60 per 
cent in quantity; wood pulp, 20 per cent 
in value and 9 per cent in quantity; 
cane sugar, 44 per cent in value and 
36 per cent in quantity, and raw hides 
and skins, 52 per cent in value and 48 
per cent in quantity. 

World Business Conditions 

The following summary of reports 
from United States Government trade 
representatives abroad indicates increas- 
ing efforts by world business generally 
to take advantage of all opportunities 
for business betterment. Repeated evi- 
dences of improved conditions are re- 
corded. 

United Kingdom.— British business 
situation continues uneven. Railroad 
receipts January, 1931, declined below 
January, 1930. Shipping slow; some ad- 
ditional shipyards closed. New capital 
issues, January, 1931, $60,000,000 or 
one-fourth January, 1930. Commercial 
credit situation improved. Improve- 
ments noted in clearance sales of de- 
partment stores. Lancashire weaving 
mills reopened Feb. 16. Betterment re- 

orted in cotton yarn and cloth trade; 
in textile machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, and automotive industries. Chem- 
ical, rubber goods, lumber, silk, woolen 
and linen industries quiet. Coal indus- 
try reports domestic demand steady and 
exports fairly active. Iron and steel in- 
dustry generally weak. Hardware slow. 

Germany—Business as a whole re- 
mains slow, with some signs of improve- 
ment. Volume of business at January 
bargain sales unexpectedly large. Sav- 
ings deposits increasing slowly but stead- 

Commercial failures less than Jan- 
1930. Carloadings declined. Au- 


lever, it was stated, in the prices of cot- 
i|ton, eggs, poultry and hay. Quotations 
lon hog and beef prices reached new 
|low levels. Low prices also were re- 
| ported for potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
|fruits and other vegetables. The state- 
|ment follows in full text: 

The farm markets eased over into the 
| Spring season without much change in | 
Gann A few of the staple products 


showed gains but the prevailing tone was | 
lrather draggy near Mar. 1. Cotton} 
|markets still slanted upward. Eggs} 
were selling 3 to 4 cents above the lowest | 
lof February, and poultry markets also | 
| recovered a little from Winter low points. 
|Dairv markets were unsettled. The 
ltrend of the cash grain market and of 
mill feed was irregular but slightly | 
downward. Hay of cattle-feeding classes | 
sold a little higher. Hogs and beef cat- 
| tle reached new low levels. Potato mar- | 
lkets have tended slowly downward for 
a month or more under liberal carlot 
shipments. Prices of sweet potatoes 
hold firm. Cabbage and onions are sell- 
ing near the season’s lowest. Southern 
fruits and vegetables are in liberal sup- | 
| ply and mostly lower. 

} 


Cotton Market Shows | 


Firm Undertone 


The cotton market near Mar. | i 
firm undertone with slightly rising price 
tendency. Recent quotations are about | 
2 cents per pound higher than the low} 
point reached near the middle of De-| 
cember. Demand for spot cotton in both 
foreign and domestic markets was fair| 
to good with the turnover of spots in| 
sizeable volume. The basis asked by| 
sellers was also somewhat higher, par-| 
ticularly as it applied to the lower grades. 
Holders in some sections seemed rather 
freer sellers at present price levels and 
at the same time reports indicated hold- 
ers indifferent sellers in some centers. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, 
there were operated at some time during 
the month of January 25,600,000 cotton 
spinning spindles compared with 29,200,- 
000 for January, 1930. Cotton exports 
for the week ended Feb. 27 amounted to 
86,734 bales, compared with 88,174 bales 
for the corresponding we*k last season. 

Domestic cash wheet markets devel- 
oped a slightly weaker tone around the 
first of the month, although cash prices 
held practically unchanged at the levei 
established by domestic marketing agen- 
cies. The rye market weakened with 
wheat but was influenced also by a con- 
tinued slow demand. Supplies were not} 
| neavy but easily equal to trade require- 
ments. The corn market declined 1 to 2} 
cents per bushel under the influence of 
a slow demand. Shipping demand con- 
tinued disappointing and industrial in- 
quiry was of only moderate volume. The 
oats market was dull and featureless and 
| prices declined slightly, largely in sym-| 
| pathy with the lower prices of wheav| 
| and corn. The barley market was also} 
| dull with good malting grades selling} 
at about unchanged prices, but feed 
| grades slightly lower at most markets. 


1 showed | 





{month in the past 2 years. 


| Department of Commerce. The contract 
S : . provides for delivery of 300,000 metric 
peculative Buying tons of gasoline (about 25,500,000 bar- 
Enters Egg Market rels) in each of the years 1931 and 1932. 
tthe ecveanae guiee of enue dustan ite This agreement is connected with another 
uae tan a Soest aon thee contract, in course of negotiation, for 
: a 7 ine with | ™Portation of crude petroleum to re- 
the declining wholesale quotations, re-|— oa, y FEeeen refineries. , 
tail prices also showed a corresponding|, *°Fmer contracts provided for impor- | 
downward trend. A strengthening fea- | tation of 70,000 tons in 1925, 90,000 in| 
ture of the egg market at the beginning | 1926, | 130,000. in 1927, 170,000 in 1928 
of the Spring months was the entry into | and 215,000 in each of the two past | 
the market of speculative buying and the| Y¢4?s- Important quantities of gasoline | 
definite beginning of the 1931 movement have also been brought in during these 
into cold storage. Another factor of} Years ou 


tside of the agreed purchases. | 
strength was the opening of a number} The Societe Mixte Petronaphte has| 


in foreign markets. 








'of breaking plants at interior country| the monopoly for importation of Russian | 


points. Many eggs which normally} lubricating oils into France, 
would be used for hatching purposes at! 
this time of the year are being used to} 
increase the supplies now moving to the| 
market, 

Stocks of dressed poultry in storage 
are now appreciably less than at this | 
time last year. All classifications showed | 
a substantial decrease with the excep-| 
tion of fowl, which were approximately | 
4 per cent heavier than last year and 10 
per cent above the five-year average. | 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
’ | 
— ee ene | 


the most important markets from which 
daily and weekly reports are available. 

Potato markets were irregular and | 
unsettled near Mar. 1. Prices in west- 
ern Nebraska advanced slightly but the 
market in the North Central region and 
a rr en declined. Tennessee 
¢ : Nancy a sweet tatoes ended | 
Butter Nearly Steady |higher, but iheroloed’ "ans , dre 

One featur. which has added strength | stock registered a slight decline The 
to the butter situation during the past! of Florida celery were firm in iuctharn | 
few weeks is the fact that less butter) markets. The western New York nat 
is being — ae y ral se pod ket for yellow onions was weaker and 
pers and the condensers. rices ris yester ichi ions 
Mar. 1 on sales for future delivery ad- = — a Ser8 
vanced at Chicago. { 

The more cheerful sentiment prevail-| Market for Cheese 


ing in Wisconsin cheese districts w&s re- Shows Steadier Tone 


flected at the beginning of March in|! 

slightly wider margins on most styles.| Good tomatoes were still commanding 
The tone of the fresh cheese market | a premium on the East Coast of Florida. | 
gained some strength in consuming cen- | Cabbage prices held steady at New York 
ters and ruled about steady at most|and Texas shipping points. Growers in 
points, although it varied somewhat} the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
with the different styles. That the sur-| were receiving the lowest returns since | 
plus in storage stocks of American! 1922. Probably the most striking fea- 
cheese, which amounted to 839,000|ture of recent green produce markets 
pounds on Feb, 1 in comparison with the| is the sharp advance in the cash-track | 
same date a year ago, will be wiped out| prices of good lettuce in the Imperial | 
and a deficit established by Mar. 1 was | Valley of California. Big Boston type | 
indicated by the rate of movement in!from Florida also sold higher. | 
cima dieaniinasdehieiitatsiiaccaataincata 








Cattle Feedstuffs 
Register Declines 

Prices of nrill feed declined to a new 
season’s low near the first of March. 
Present prices of feedstuffs as a group 
at the larger distributing markets are 
the lowest since prewar days. Contin- 
j}ued mild weather with resulting good 
pasturage has materially reduced feed 
| requirements and this, together With the | 
|low grain, dairy and poultry products 
prices, accounts largely for the slow} 
|/consumer demand. Wheat feeds, partic- 
ularly bran, gluten feed, hominy feed | 
|}and alfalfa meal, declined on the ayv- 
|erage about $1 per ton. Linseed meal 
was about 50 cents per ton lower, but 
cottonseed meal showed independent 
strength compared with other feeds. 
Exports of feedstuffs continue unusually 
light. Mild weather favors livestock and 
range interests to the extent of reducing 
their feed requirements. Alfalfa meal | 
declined from 50 cents to $1 at most} 
central western markets. Poultry grades 
and coarse molasses mixed meal were 
in fairlv steady demand, 

Hay markets were generally quiet. 
Offerings were unusually light at all 
| points but were generally sufficiently | 
large to satisfy the limited demand 
which has for some time been greatly | 
| restricted by lack of funds, continued 
|mild weather and available grass and | 
Fall-sown grain pastures in many sec- 
tions, 
| The late-February price breaks on | 
|light weight hogs at Chicago did not | 
; extend to strong-weight butchers, or to | 
packing sows. The decreased marketing 
of well-conditioned strong-weight hogs, 
and the increased proportion of under- | 
| weights, was taken by many in the trade 
as an indication that the supply of Win- 
ter fed hogs has been whittled down to | 
modest dimensions, a bullish factor par- 
tially offset by the general economic 
situation and the increased holdings of 
frozen pork. The extreme top at Chi- 
cago dropped to $7.35, the lowest since 
early in July, 1924. 


Slaughter Steers Low, 


Cow and Heifer Prices Gain 


Declines in the fed steer and yearling 
jtrade were recovered subsequently on | 
reduced marketings, but the average 
cost of slaughter steers the last week 
|of February at Chicago at $8 was the 
|lowest recorded since 1922. The cow| 
}and heifer market regained some of pre- 
;vious losses. Vealers sold at lowest 
| prices in many years. Replacement de- 
|mand was limited throughout, and the | 
|general trade in stockers and feeders | 
| was dull and weak, the most attractive | 
| prices in many months failing to inter- 
|est prospective finishers, excepting in a| 
|meager way. Since fat cattle started | 
their February break, replacement buy- 
ing has fallen off considerably, the Feb- 
uary output being about 20 per cent un- 
} der that of the corresponding month last | 
| year. | 
| Best handyweight fat lambs held close 
|to $9 at Chicago near the first of the| 
|month, the market showing only narrow | 
|price fluctuations. Strongweight fat} 
|lambs were in seasonally increased pro-| 
|portion, with Nebraska and Colorado! 
|teed lots disgorging freely and a fairly | 
generous marketward movement origi-| 
|nating in Montana. A _ sprinkling of 
shorn lambs reached Chicago to sell 
|there mostly at $8 to $8.25, low fleece 
| values permitting them to land rela-} 
| tively close in the price column to full 
wooled offerings. 

The aggregate of business transacted 
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| infinite. 


| sions. 
| methods will, through design or incident- 
|ally, be combined to reach the solution. | 


Revision of Plan to Control 
Mississippi Floods Advised 


Certain Modifications in Features of Adopted Project Are 
Suggested in Report Submitted by Chief of En- 
gineers to Secretary of War 


Control of floods of the lower Missis-| most strongly encouraged for their own 


sippi River by the plan “as now adopted” 
was recommended in a report by Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, the Chief of Army 
Engineers, to the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J, Hurley, transmitted by Mr. Hur- 
ley Mar. 3 to the House Committee on 
Flood Control. The report was published 
in full text in the issue of Mar. 6. Sug- 
gested modifications of the adopted proj- 
ect, as outlined in the report, follow in 
full text: 

II. Suggested modifications of the} 
adopted project. 

1. General field of modification. 

a. There are, from an engineering 
standpoint, four general separate meth- 
ods of approaching flood control prob- 
lems. They are: 


|Sippi increases more rapidly than the 


|in like proportion, 





(1) Levees to hold the water off the 
land, and confine it to established chan- 


nels of discharge. 


(2) The enlargement of the discharge 
ca 


pacity of the natural channels by vari- | 





ous means, such as straightening, widen- 
ing and deepening, or, in other words, by 


an increase of slope or cross-section of | 


the natural channel. 
(3) Escape or diversion from the main 
channels into additional or auxiliary or 


|}emergency channels of the flood waters 


in excess of the carrying capacity of the | 
main channels, 

(4) Holding back temporarily from 
the natural channels water in excess of 
their discharge capacity in reservoirs on 
the watershed, and releasing this stored 
water in such quantity and at such times 
as may be safe to carry it away in the| 
natural channels. | 

b. There may be various combinations 
of two or more of these methods in an 


effort to find the most economical method. | 


The number of possible combinations is 
f The adopted project uses a cer- 
tain combination of levees and diver- 
Possibly in the long run all) 


c. There has been much discussion as 
to the effect of cultivation and forestry 
on floods. The improvement of 
methods of cultivation to avoid erosion 
and to conserve ground water, and the 
forestation of bare areas, both appear to 
retard or diminish runoff, and are to be 





the | 
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Firecracker Trade 
Thrives in China 
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PAGE 
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| Adverse Situation in General 
Conditions Fails to Abate 
Exports to America 


The use of firecrackers in China is not 
confined to any single day or holiday 
intrinsic value. Their effect on floods | period, as they are used throughout the 
is too indefinite and too indeterminate in| Year in connection with weddings, fu- 
positive results to be relied upon»for:a/nerals, anniversaries, and similar occa- 


cure of the great evil of mighty floods. | 
Yet no help should be cast away or dis-| 


sions, according to advices received in 
the Department of Cormerce from As- 


j ard, then the levees in places would r 


couraged, 
2. Levees only. 
Cost of Levees 
a. The cost of levees on the Missis- 


sistant Trade Commissioner David M. 
Maynard, Hong Kong. 

The wedding of a wealthy Chinese cou- 
ple entails the use of between 50,000 and 
150,000 firecrackers of various shapes and 
forms. These are strung on long ropes, 
as reaching seven floors from the 
‘i . wad 
economy of bank protection, levees are| below ‘es tokio ‘from 20 to 30 minutes 
not fixed in position; they must, on occa-| to go off. ‘ 
oe post gay Semoumiite. tae due to} Hong Kong, Canton, and Macau are all 
be. eet tow ocoule Gatien - must| important centers of the firecracker 
ledhiead tai Becaee ieoueee of water| trade. While exact statistics as to the 

eh levees increases backwater | value of production or exports are not 
— All conditions demand levees of| available, 1t is estimated "han ex oe 
i height, and the limit is soon | are approximately HK$10,000,000. per 
= Ci }year (the Hong Kong dollar, nominall 
“ae nk . —— —- escape | worth $0.50 gold, casted in 1930 frews 
ets ' S to} $0.40 to $0.27). The local press re 
the A the levees between the mouth of chat the volume of Suen a United 
og rkansas and the mouth of the Red. States, Java, other Dutch East ‘Indies 
‘0 —e the maximum probable flood|and the Straits Settlements has contin- 
-_— Mag si levees of such height as! yed unabated, apparently unaffected by 
7 ma ke them quite out of the question.!the adverse situation of trade in gen- 
the 1927 flood is taken as the stand” | eral, although keen competition has 
: : ’ 1 pli each | tended to decrease profits. 
a height of 40 feet. This plan, guarding| ‘jy Cw ‘i 
a — oo as of — =— es Vectors in Hove Kean tukaae aoe 
effect Dy raising’ the total cost » oF richat tireceenialt 
of the project from $325,000,000 to $362,- |?" a Legend = Se ebeeieen a 
000,000, or at an increased expense of | 400 people an: its pay roll aun od oe 
$37,000,000. At is the least expensive of are young girls, said from HK$0 25 to 
— ene in the adopted project that HK$0 35 per oy This coupeny 1Gn 
as sugges avoids 2 € Dt din ; 5 
ieecebabinant te the Roend Dost, wel om oes beige oot See 
it adds ae as ough small buildings, with intervening space 
it ds embarrassment in the backwater to reduce hazards of fire and explosion 
a adjacent. . But the consideration | A considerable quantity of old oan -. 
Steel en +e increased general pers is imported from America ie 
Fate ge Renal teas | used in wrapping the larger firecrackers. 

% Mathenement of ae anki Most of the crackers are exported in 

le ties welch eatiener the ae wooden boxes covered with waterproof 
ao ete ek : = 1 0 | paper, although cartons are furnished by 

sas e mouth of the Red, | California company for shipments des- 


attention has been called to the possibili- |tined for the United States. At the time 


ties of enlarged channel capacity in the | ¢p; rw risi , i 
main stream. This seems to be woetey "4 heey wet Vinee Sa ee 


Ps cetera : E |of firecrackers were bein 
of a in this reach of the river | Bombay, Singapore, Seas oa sor 
particu arly, both on the grounds of | Francisco, to arrive in time for celebra- 
navigation and of increased flood dis- tions of the Chinese New Year. 
[Continued on Page 9, ot | 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


square of their height, and the destruc- 
tiveness of a crevasse increases almost 
Under the present} 
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Column 4 


-) 


I've circled the globe with 


the Fleet 


—says Chesterfield 


yee you'll find me at the crossroads store” 


When Jack’s ashore he’s liable to be going several places at once! But 


there’s one thing Navy men can get together on—whether in Hong Kong, 


Seattle, or Newtown Center: 


Taste is what they want in their cigarettes—the 


taste that comes from milder and better tobaccos, and from nothing else! They 
know their cigarettes, these men of the fleet. That’s why Chesterfield is the 


Navy’s choice! 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 

kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 

that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 

During this period there has been no development of tested 

value or importance to the smoker which we have not 

incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


—that’s Why! 
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a 
Statute of Oregon on License Fees 


_ Of Insurance Companies Held Void 


; 


Measure Imposing $500 Charge for Additional 
Agents Ruled Unconstitutional Whether 
Applied to Foreign or All Companies 


Portland, Oreg. |for that reason, no doubt, the company 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE |has brought this action. 
CoMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., Quite aside from the constitutionai 
Vv. question involved the proper interpreta- 
CuarRE A. LEE, INSURANCE COMMISSIONER | tion of the insurance laws of Oregon, of 
OF THE STATE OF OREGON. ; which the above quoted section is but a 
Before RUDKIN and WILBUR, 
Judges, and McNary, District Judge. | 2 D 
Opinion of the Court | pretation thereof in the absence of an 
Feb. 12, 1931 authoritative decision by the Supreme 
eee ame ees . .,. Court of that State. It is not clear that 
Witsvr, Circuit Judge.—The plaintiff |the above mentioned decision of the Su- 


invokes the authority of this court to} preme Court of Oregon, Herbring v. Lee, | 


secure a determination that a statute of|supra, is such a decision. It was as- 
the State of Oregon regulating the num- | sumed in that case that the above quoted 


ber of insurance agents that may be ap-| Section 6388 applied only to foreign in- | 


pointed for the conduct of its business is | surance companies, and the defendant, in 


Circuit | small part, is not free from difficulty and | 
we are reluctant to undertake the inter- | 


void because violative of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It seeks a temporary in- 
junction and invokes the jurisdiction o 
this court in a three-judge case under 
Section 266 of the Judicial Code. 


The complaint alleges that the plaintiff | 
is organized under the laws of the State | 
of Wisconsin and has complied with the 


requirements of the Oregan law relating 
to the right of a foreign insurance com- 


pany to do business in the State and has | 
been licensed to transact insurance busi- | 
ness within the State; that it has ap- 


pointed two agents in the City of Port- 
land, Oreg., who have been licensed by 


the State insurance commissioner, and | 


appointed a third agent in such city who 


has applied for a license and tendered | 
the statutory fee of $2, but that the in-| 
refused to} 


surance commissioner has 
issue the third license for the transaction 
of insurance business in the City of 
Portland without the payment of a fee of 
$500, which is fixed by subdivision 8 of 
Section 6388 of Olson’s Oregon Code. 


Provisions of Statute 


Attacked in Complaint 


Plaintiff alleges that the defendant in. 
surance commissioner has threatened to 
revoke its license and exact other penal- 
ties affixed by the insurance law in the 
event that the third and newly appointed 
agent to transact insurance business for 
the plaintiff does so without the license 
which he declines to issue unless paid 
$500. The statute attacked is quoted in 
the complaint as follows: 

(1) Foreign Fire Insurance Companies 
Not to Write Insurance Except Through Li- 
censed Agent—It shall be unlawful for any 
fire insurance company doing business in the 
State of Oregon to write, place or cause to 
be written or plaged, any policy or contract 


for indemnity or insurance on property sit- | 


uated or located in the State of Oregon, 
except through or by duly authorized agen: 


or agents of such insurance company resia- | 


ing and doing business in this State, to 
whom the premium on such insurance shall 
be paid; provided, that this section shall 
not apply to direct insurance covering the 
rolling stock and other property belonging to 
and used in the operation and maintenance 
of plant and business of railroad corpora- 
tions or other common carriers 0” property 
in transit while in the possession and cus- 
tody of railroad corporations or other cum- 
mon carriers and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. At the time of the filing of the an- 
nual statement of every such company with 
the insurance commissioner there shall be 
attached thereto the affidavit of the presi- 
dent, manager or chief executive officers in 
the United States that this section has not 
been violated. This section shall not apply 
to policies issued directly from the home 
office of any company organized under the 
laws of this State or having its home office 
located in this State. * * * 

(4) License of Fire Insurance Agent; Cer- 
tificate; License Fee—Every insurance com- 
pany licensed to transact a fire ingprance 
business in this State and lawfully*doing 
such business therein, may, in respect 
thereof, establish agencies in this State, to 
consist of but one agent for each city, town 
or village in the State to represent the title 
registered, and additional agencies as here- 
inafter provided, and the name of every 


agent appointed, in accordance with the pro- | 


visions of this section shall be filed with the 
insurance commissioner immediately® upon 
‘the making of such appointment by any 
such company. The insurance commissioner 
shall thereupon issue to each such agent 
that is qualified as provided in this act a 
certificate setting forth that such agent is 
entitled to act for the company appointing 
him for the balance of the current year end- 
ing Mar. 31 following the date of such 
appointment. Every such agent now repre- 
senting any such company or who may here- 
after be appointed 
company, provided such agent is qualified as 
provided in this act, shall be relicensed dur- 
ing the month of March in each year for the 
ensuing year upon proper application to the 
insurance commissioner by the company ap- 
pointing him. The fee fixed for issuing 
such certificate shall be $2 and shall be paid 
to the insurance commissioner; provided 
that the certificate issued to an establishei 
agency of any company in any city, town or 
village in the State may be transferred to 
any agent or agency by the insurance com- 
missioner upon proper application of any 
such company wished exacting further 
—- - © 

(7) Additional Agent in Certain Cities— 
Any such insurance company which has 
qualified to transact a fire insurance busi- 
ness in this State and is lawfully doing such 
business therein may appoint one additional 
agent to represent such company transact- 
ing business in its own corporate name in 
any city of this State having a population of 
50,000 or more inhabitants according to the 
last Federal Census; provided, that any such 
insurance company doing business under an 
additional title shall be limited to one 
agency for each title. 

(8) Annual License Fee for Additional 
Agent—Any such insurance company may 
appoint an additional agent or agents io 
transact business in its own corporate name, 
or additional title, in any city of this State 
on application to the insurance commis- 
sioner and the payment of an annual license 
fee of $500 for each such agent, 


Ruling Not Considered 


Conclusive Interpretation 

Upon the application for the tempo- 
rary injunction the defendant appeared 
and moved to dismiss the action upon the 
ground that the complaint did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action. Both motions were submitted. 
The defendant justifies the legislation in 


question solely on the ground that the} 


provision under attack applies to foreign 
corporations and cites in support of its 
contention, among other cases, a decision 
by the Supreme Court of Oregon in 
Herbring v. Lee, 126 Oreg. 588, in which 
the imposition of the $500 license fee was 
justified solely on the ground that the 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
any, who sought to appoint Carl Her- 
ring its agent, was a foreign insurance 
company, and that the exaction of the 
$500 annual license fee for such appoint- 
ment was therefore valid. 

That case was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States (280 U. S. 
111) by writ of error and was sustained 
by that court solely on the ground that 


the legislation in question is a regulation | 


solely of the right of the corporation and 
does not interfere with any constitutionai 
right ef the individual who applied to 
the insurance company for the license. 
The Supreme Court declined to pass upon 
‘ the rights of the insurance company and 


to represent any such | 


jits brief here, makes the same assump- 
|tion. The plaintiff, however, asserts in 
his reply brief: 


“As we anticiated, the defendant does | 


not attempt to justify this law upon the 


ground that it is a valid exercise of the} 


police power, but merely argues that the 
law is a condition precedent to the right 


business in the State, from which he con- 
{cludes that the constitutionality of the 
law cannot be drawn into question. 
“That provision which we are attack- 
ing in this case, which prohibits any fire 
|insurance company from appointing 
more than one agent in any city of the 
State, obviously applies both to domestic 
and foreign insurance companies and is 
not a condition at all. It is a mere pro- 
hibition, applicable alike to both foreign 
| Defense Based on Power 


| Over Foreign Concerns 


The defendant does not assert that the 
statute in question applies only to for- 
eign insurance companies but attempts to 
justify the imposition of the license fee 
solely upon the ground that the plaintiff 
jis a foreign insurance company and for 
that reason the State has power to deter- 
| mine the conditions upon which such com- 
|pany shall transact business therein. 
| In its reply brief, after the hereinabove 
| quoted statement to the effect that the 
|law under attack applies equally to for- 
leign and domestic corporations, the 
| plaintiff states his position as follows: 
| “The only question in this case is 
| whether the State, after having granted 
us the privilege or franchise to do busi- 


ness in Oregon, may then take away our | 


| property right to make a lawful, private 
| contract. 

“The question of the amount of the li- 
;cense fee required to be paid for the li- 


|laterally involved. If the State has not 


| the power to enact the general rule, lim-| 


|iting the number of agents an insurance 


/company may appoint, then the excep-| 


| tions to the general rule must fall with 
the general rule. 

| “It is the general rule, quoted above, 
| which we are particularly attacking. The 
| provisions that in cities of over 50,000 
|inhabitants the company may appoint 
|two agents, and that by the payment of 
jthe exorbitant $500 annual license fee 
the company may appoint 
agents’ in any city, are merely excep- 
tions to the general statutory rule, and 
depend for their validity upon the gen- 
eral rule.” 

If we assume that the plaintiff is com- 
plaining solely of the restrictions upon it 
which it claims limit the number of 
agents it may appoint in pursuance of 
its right to do business, and that the 
question involved is not the payment of 
the license fee, there is, of course, no 
merit whatever in the plaintiff’s position, 
because under the express provisions of 
the law (Sec, 6388, sub. 8, supra) it can 
appoint as many agents as it sees fit, 
provided it is willing to make the pay- 
ment of $500 in the case of each “addi- 
tional” agent. 

It is evident that the real controversy 
here is over the right of the State to 
exact so large a fee from the plaintiff as 
a condition precedent to the licensing of 
its agents. The embarrassment we suf- 
|fer in disposing of the case arises from 
the fact that the question as to the power 
of a State to unjustly discriminate be- 
tween persons within its jurisdiction and 
lawfully entitled to do business therein 
is quite distinct from the question as to 
the power of the State to impose onerous 
conditions upon the right to transact 
business therein, although the right to 
equal and just treatment, and the right 
to do business without undue restraint, 
are both assured by Section 1 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 


Extent of Application 
Of Law in Question 


The right of the State to limit the 
number of agents of all insurance com- 
panies and to exact license fees, large or 
'small, from them or their agents as a 
| condition to the transaction of that busi- 
|ness is predicated upon either the police 
or taxing power of the State. The de- 
fendant does not claim that the law in 
question is a lawful exercise of either 
| power. 

Plaintiff, in its opening brief, chal- 
lenged the defendant to justify the legis- 
lation under the police power of the 
State, and the defendant has made no 
effort to do so, but has defended the stat- 
}ute in question solely upon the ground 
that it was a justifiable imposition upon 
a foreign insurance company as a condi- 
tion precedent to its right to transact 
business withig the State. 

In taking this position the defendant 





contends that the $500 licénse fee is ap- 
plicable to both the foreign and domestic 
insurance companies. We are thus left 
in doubt as to whether or not the parties 
}are agreed upon the proposition that 
Section 6388, supra, applies to both for- 
eign and domestic fire insurance com- 
panies. 

In this connection it should be observed 
that in the above quoted Section 6388 the 
title, “Foreign fire insurance companies 
not to write insurance except through li- 
censed agent,” is not a part of the legis- 
lative action, but has been inserted by 
the publisher of the code. The statute 
in question was adopted in 1917 (General 
Laws of Oregon 1917, chap, 203, pages 
312, 321, sec. 22(c) ). 

Section 22(c) in the statute as origi- 
nally enacted has the little “Fire insur- 
ance company” in lieu of the above 
quoted title contained in Section 6388. 
It is in a subheading of the original act 
entitled “General provisions relating to 
all fire insurance companies” (General 
Laws of Oregon, chap. 203, page 352). 
This subheading also appears in the code 


Code, supra. 

‘The only thing we find in Section 22(¢) 
| with reference to foreign and domestic 
corporations is the sentence at the end of 
| subdivision 1: 





and domestic fire insurance companies.” | 


cense of an ‘additional agent,’ is only col- | 


‘additional | 


does not make it clear whether or not he! 


preceding Section 6385, Olson’s Oregon | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1931 


| Journal of the 
| Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Mar. 6, 1931_ 
| Present; The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 


Harvey L. Rabbitt and Harry T. Lore 
of Washington, D. C.; R. B. Graves of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; William A. 
Boekel of San Francisco, Calif.; Ernest 
'K. Neumann of Santa Fe, 
Thomas M. McKinney and John L, 
| Landfair of Basin, Wyo-, were admitted 
| to practice, 
No. 618. 


terior; , 
No. 676. The United States of America 
ex rel. H. H. Simpson, petitioner, v. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
et al.; 
No. 704. 
ex rel. Roy G, Barton, petitioner, v. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
et al.; and 
No, 743. 
ex rel. W. B. Pyron, petitioner, v. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
et al. 
| Mr. Chester I. Long for the petitioners. 
No. 165. Leonard J, Woodruff et al., ap- 





gument continued by Mr. J. A. Coleman for 
the appellants. The Court declined to hear 
| further argument. 


| No. 179. Farbwerke Vormals Meister 


of a foreign fire insurance company to do|‘Lucius & Brunin et al., etc., petitioners, | 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., et al.: | 


Ve 
Meister 


No. 180. Farbwerke Vormals 
I, du- |} 


| Lucius & Bruning, petitioner, v. E. 
| Pont de Nemours & Co. et al.; : 
| N. 181, Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheide | 
| Anstalt Vorm. Roessler, petitioner, v. 
| duPont de Nemours & Co. et al.; ae 

No. 182, Badische-Anilin & Soda-Fabrik, 
petitioner, vy, E. I. duPont de Nemours & | 
Co. et al.; | 

No, 271. Walter O. Woods, as Treasurer { 
|of the United States, petitioner, v. The | 
| Chemica] Foundation, Inc., et al.; mae i 

No. 272. Howard Sutherland, as Alien | 
Property Custodian, petitioner, v. Farb- 
werke Vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning 
et al.; 


No. 273. Howard Sutherland, as Alien 
| Property Custodian, petitioner, v. Deutsche 
Gold & Silber Scheide Anstalt Vorm. Roes- 
| sler et al. Argument commenced by Mr. 
| Frederick H. Wood for Farbwerke Vormals 
| Meister Lucius & Bruning; continued by 
| Mr. Almuth C, Vandiver for Badische-Anilin 
& Soda-Fabrik et al.; by Mr. G. Carroll | 
| Todd for respondent E. I. duPont de Ne- 
| mours & Co., and concluded by Mr. Joseph 
H. C. Choate Jr. for respondent Chemical | 
Foundation, Inc.; and cases submitted by | 
Mr. Solicitor Genera] Thacher, Mr. J. Frank | 
Staley and Mr. Thomas E. Rhodes for | 
Walter ©. Woods, Treasurer, and Howard 
Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian. 
Leave granted to file supplemental brief 
of Farbwerke Vormals Meister Lucius & | 
Bruning on or before Wednesday next, on | 
motion of Mr. Frederick H. Wood in that | 
behalf. Leave granted to file reply brief 
of Chemical Foundation, Inc., on or be- 
| fore Wednesday next, on motion of Mr. | 
Joseph H. Choate Jr. in that behalf. | 

No. 195. Columbus & Greenville Rail- | 
way Company et al., appellants and peti- 
| tioners, v. W. J. Miller, State Tax Collec- 
tor, ete. Argument commenced by Mr. 
William H. Watkins for the appeilants and 
Petitioners and continued by Mr. Simon 
Rosenthal for the appellee and respondent. 

Adjourned until Mar, 9 at 12 o'clock 
when the day call will be: Nos. 19 | 
Original, 193, 218, 129, 141 (142, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153 
and 154), 199, 202 (and 203), 235, and 239 
(240, 241 and 242). 


Ue 





195, 


| 
apply to policies issued directly from the} 
home office of any company organized 
under the laws of this State or having its 
home office located in this State.” This 
would seem merely to indicate that poli- 
| cies from the home office of an insurance 
company having such an office in the 
State might be issued without the agent 
being licensed by the State as such an 
agent. We are in serious doubt as to 
whether or not Section 6388 applies ex- 
clusively to foreign insurance companies. 

The plaintiff predicates its right to 
the issuance of the license in question 
to its agent upon the payment of a fee 
of $2, upon the ground that the State 
has no right to unreasonably limit the 
number of its agents for the reason that 
such a limitation is an interference with 
& property. right guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

In support of this position it relies 
upon two decisions to that effect which 
were based, not upon an unlawful ex- 
action or restriction upon a foreign cor- 
poration, but upon a restriction equally 
applicable to all insurance corporations. 
The first of these decisions is that by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton, Northwestern Nat. Ins. Co. v. Fish- 
back, 130 Wash. 490, 228 Pac. 516. 

_In that case, where the statute was 
similar to that of Oregon here in ques- 
tion, the State Supreme Court held that 
the legislation in question was in con- 
flict with the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States in that it interfered with 
the property right of its citizens to en- 
gage in legitimate business. The other 
decision is a subsequent one by the Su- 
preme Court of New Mexico, Franklin 
Fire Ins. Co, v. Montoya, 251 Pac. 390, 
holding that a similar provision of the 
statute of New Mexico which prohibited 
the appointment of more than one agent 
in a city was a violation of the Federal 
Constitution, In these cases, the plain- 
tiff in each instance was: a foreign in- 
surance company licensed to do business 
in the respective States. In neither case, 
however, was the decision based upon the 
fact that the plaintiff was a foreign in- 
stead 6f a domestic corporation. 

In both decisions the emphasis was 
upon the right of the agent to en- 
gage in the business rather than 
upon the” right of the company 
| to appoint agents to transact | 
its business. A later decision by the Su- 
|preme Count of the United States in the 
| Oregon case (280 U. S, 111, supra) holds | 
| that the exaction of a $500 fee from the| 
company as a condition of the appoint- 
ment of an agent, is not a violation of 
any right of the agent, and to that ex- 
tent discounts soméwhat the effect of the 
above-mentioned decisims of the Su- 
preme Court of Washington and of the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico. 

However, in so far as the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is based upon the theory that the In- 
surance Company may have acquiesced | 
in the imposition of the $500 license fee | 
in the case before it (Herbring v. Lee, 
280 U. S. 111, supra) the decisions of the 
New Mexico and Washington courts are 
cuarentiated from that of the Supreme 

ourt, 


Decision by State 


Supreme Court Quoted 


However, we will consider the statute | 
upon the only theory advanced by the de- | 
|fendant in its support, namely, that the| 
statute in question is valid because the| 
plaintiff is a foreign corporation, We 
are inclined to do this for t 
this is the sole claim advanced by 





and for the further reason that the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon has assumed in 
the above-mentioned case of Herbring v. 


Motion to advance submitted by | 


defendant in support of the legislation | 


N. Mex.; | 


The United States of America | 
ex rel. Ethel M. McLennan, petitioner, v. | 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- | 


The United States of America | 


The United States of America | 


pellants, v. The City of Los Angeles. Ar- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, | 
Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. Justice Stone. | 











Lee, relied upon by the defendant, that 


agents 
ground that it is a foreign corporation. 


Oregon stated the question before it to 
be as follows: 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Limitations—Conviction of crime prior to entry— 

An alien who was convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude before enter- 
ing the United States, could, be deported under section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917 at any time after the entry, since the five-year limitation constituting 
the first clause of such section, does not apply to each class described in the 
section for which no limitation is specifically stated, but the members of such 
classes, including aliens who were convicted of crimes prior to entry, may be 
taken into custody and deported at any time: ; 

Pillisz, etc., v. Smith, Dir. of Imm.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4461, Feb. 7, 1931. 


Aliens—Deportation—Conviction of crimes involving moral turpitude—Man- 
slaughter— d ; ; 7 

An alien who, prior to his entry, had attacked a neighbor with a knife during 
an altercation with the neighbor over the destruction of a fence and had been 
convicted, by the foreign government, of manslaughter following the death of 
the neighbor, had been convicted of a crime involving “moral turpitude” prior 
to his entry within the meaning of deportation statutes. 

Pillisz, etc., v. Smith, Dir. of Imm.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4461, Feb. 7, 1931. 


Blue Sky Laws—Sale of stock by directors—Liability to corporation for commis- 
sion received in violation of permit— : : : 
Where the permit authorizing a corporation to sell its stock under the Cali- 
fornia Corporate Securities Act provided that no commission in excess of 15 
per cent could be paid for selling the stock and that the commission could be paid 
only to licensed brokers, the directors of the corporations, even though em- 
powered to sell the stock on behalf of the corporation after the issuance of the 
permit, had no right to receive a commission on such sales, and on receipt of 
such commission were liable to the corporatien for the full amount so received 
and not merely the excess over the 15 per cent payable to brokers under the 
ermit. J ; : 
‘ San Leandro Canning Co., Inc., v. Perillo et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. Fy 
13387, Feb. 7, 1931. 


Landlord and tenant—Leases—Deposit to secure performance of lease—Penalty 
notwithstanding designetion as “liquidated damages” — , 

A provision of a 14-year lease for the deposit by the lessee with the lessor of 
an amount equivalent to three months rent to be retained by the lessor as 
“liquidated damages” in the event of the lessee’s failure to perform the lease 
and to be applied toward the payment of the last three months rent in the event 
of the lessee’s compliance with the lease, was a penalty and therefore void under 
a section of the California Civil Code, notwithstanding a recital that damages to 
the lessor from the lessee’s nonperformance “would be irreparable and impos- 
sible to ascertain.” i j 

Redmon et al. v. Graham et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Sac. 4279, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Landlord and tenant—Leases—Assignment—Reassignment—Consent of lessor 
to reassignment— ne , Z ; 
Where the covenant to pay rent in a lease requiring the lessor’s written consent 
to an assignment of the lease bound not only the lessee but also “its successors 
and assigns,” the lessor, by consenting to an assignment by the lessee, did not 
waive the right to consent to a reassignment by the assignee. — 7 
Childs et al. v. Warner Brothers Southern Theatres, Inc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 


479, Feb. 18, 1931. ® 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insane persons—Inmates of institutions—Sterilization as condition to discharge 
or parole—Validity of statute— ae ; ; 

A Nebraska statute providing for the sterilization of feeble-minded and insane 
inmates of State institutions as a condition to parole or release therefrom, con- 
strued to require the form of sterilization known as vasectomy, instead of cas- 
tration, in the case of a male person, and that form known as salpingectomy in 
the case of.a female person, is not unconstitutional, either on the ground that it 
provides for “cruel and unusual punishment” within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, or on the ground that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution, but constitutes a valid exercise of the police power to 
prevent the procreation of mentally and physically abnormal human beings.— 
Clayton, Incompetent, v. Board of Examiners, etc. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 46, Mar. 7, 1951. 


Insurance—Regulation by State—License fees for additional fire insurance 
agents—Equal protection of laws—Unreasonable interference with right to trans- 
act business— ; oe : ; se 

An Oregon statute which requires fire insurance companies doing business in 
the State of Oregon to pay an annual license fee of $500 for every agent ap- 
pointell in cities, towns and villages in addition to the one agent in cities, towns 
and villages having fewer than 50,000 inhabitants and the two agents in cities of 
50,000 or more inhabitants for which an annual license of only $2 is exacted, is 
unconstitutional, if construed to apply exclusively to foreign insurance companies 
which have acquired the right to transact business in the State by compliance 
with the statutory conditions, because it unjustly discriminates against such 
corporations in favor of domestic corporations having the right to appoint such 
additional agents on the payment of an annual license fee of only $2, in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, even though the 
statute was enacted before the right to transact business in the State was ac- 
quired, since a foreign corporation which has acquired the right to do business in 
a State may invoke the Fourteenth Amendment against unjust discriminations 
whether they arise under legislation passed after it acquired its permit or before; 
if construed applicable to all fire insurance companies, including domestic as well 
as foreign corporations, the statute is void in that the imposition of the license fee 
of $500 for each additional agent is an unreasonable and unconstitutional interfer- 
ence with the right of a fire insurance company to transact business.—North- 
western National Insurance Co. of Milwaukee v. Lee, Comr, (D. C., D. Oreg.)— 
6 U. S. Daily, 46, Mar. 7, 1931. 


Patents 
Patents—Examination of application—Explianation by examiners to appli- 
cants— , a nat - 
Applicant is entitled to be fully advised of examiner’s reasons for refusing 
claims; it is not sufficient to cite a patent substantially automatically controlled 
by same conditions as applicant and state it would not involve invention to sub- 
stitute any machine elements for those of the patent; the examiner should haye 
pointed out portions of the patent for which substitution of old mechanical equiv- 
alents would not have involved invention and given reasons why changes would 
be obvious, and he should also have cited art illustrating the old machine elements 
to which he referred; while such elements are, perhaps, well known, common 
knowledge should not be relied upon when it can be readily avoided.—Ex parte 
Hanson. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 46, Mar. 7, 1951. 


Patents—Appeals to Board of Appeals— ce 

Where Board of Appeals is not fully advised as to examiner’s grounds or 
reasons for rejecting claims, and applicant has not had opportunity to traverse 
a proper rejection, the Board cannot affirm or reverse examiner's action, but must 
dismiss appeal and remand to examiner for appropriate action.—Ex parte 


Hanson._ (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 46, Mar. 7, 1931. 


Patents—Automatic filler feed for cigar machines, appeal dismissed— , 

Patent 1791558 to Hanson for Automatic Filler Feed for Cigar Machines, 
appeal to Board of Appeals dismissed.—Ex parte Hanson. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)— 
6 U. S. Daily, 46, Mar. 7, 1931. 


upon the making of such appointment by 
any such company. The insurance commis- 
sioner, if he finds the agent qualified, shall 
thereupon issue to each such agent a license 
setting forth that such agent is entitled 
to act for the company appointing him for 
the balance of the current year ending Apr. 
1, following the date of such appointment; 
provided, that the license issued to an 
established agency of any company in any 


is justifiable solely tpon the 


In that case the Supreme Court of 


“Plaintiff, a resident and practicing at- 
torney in the City of Portland, Oreg., 
made application to the defendant as in- 
surance commissioner for a license to act | 
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Nebraska Law Setting Conditions 


For Release of Delinquents Upheld 


‘Act Requiring Operation on Feeble-minded 


As Condition to Parole From State Institu- 


tions Found Constitutional 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


FRANK CLAYTON, INCOMPETENT, 
wi 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS OF DEFECTIVES OF 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 

No. 27562. 

McKi.urp & BartH for appellant; C. A. 
SORENSEN, Attorney General, and | 
Homer L. Kye for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 11, 1931 

DEAN, J.—Frank Clayton, an incompe- 
tent, is about 22 years of age and, since 
Nov. 16, 1920, he has been an inmate 
of the Nebraska Institution for the) 
Feeble-minded at Beatrice. This pro-| 
ceeding has been prosecuted in his be- | 
|half from a judgment of the District 
Court for Gage County, wherein an or- 
|der of the Board of Examiners of De- 
fectives was affirmed directing that Clay- 
ton be sterilized, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of. chapter 163, Laws 1929, 
now chap. 83-1501, 1510, Comp. St. 1922, 
as a condition prerequisite to his parole 
from the above named institution. Sec- | 
tion 1, of chapter 163, above cited, fol- 
lows: 

Hereafter no feeble-minded or insane in- 
}mate or habitual criminal, physically 
capeble of bearing or begetting offspring, 
|shall be paroled or discharged from the 
institution for the feeble-minded or the 
hospitals for the insane, nor paroled from 
the penitentiary, reformatory, industrial 
|} home, industrial schools or other such} 
State institutions, except as hereinafter 
provided, or by crder of a court of com-! 
petent jurisdiction. | 


Analysis of Plaintiff's 
Mental Condition 
Counsel for Clayton argue that the 
act is in derogation of the rights granted 
|by the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, and they also contend that 
|the act is in violation of section 9, Art. | 
|I, of the Bill of Rights of the Nebraska | 
| Constitution, wherein it is provided that 
ino “cruel and unusual punishment” shall | 
| be inflicted on one convicted of a crime. | 





| 


Disapproval Stated _ 
Of Ruling Rejecting 
Patent Application 


Applicant Held Entitled to) 
Be Fully Advised by Ex-| 
aminer of Reasons for Re- | 
fusal of Claims | 


ae | 
Ex PARTE Victor G. HANSON. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 844, 

Patent No. 1791558 was issued Feb. 10, 
1931, to Victor G. Hanson, for auto- 
matic filler feed for cigar machines, on 
application filed Aug. 23, 1928, Serial 
No. 301499. Opinion dated Dec. 6, 
1930. 

Sypney I. Prescotr for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 


and REDROW and THURBER, Examiners | 
in Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 

THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—The 
examiner in his statement has referred 
to one reference which apparently is sub- 
stantially automatically controlled by | 
the same conditions as in this applica- 
tion; he then holds with respect to all | 
claims, except claim 3, that it would not 
involve any patentable distinction to 
substitute any machine elements for 
those of the patent as long as the ulti- | 
mate result was the same. 

We are constrained to hold that this is 
not a proper rejection and that it should 


. 





as agent in that city for the Northwest 
National Fire Insurance Company, a for- 
eign insurance corporation, which for} 
several vears had been qualified and do- 
ing insurance business in the State of 
Oregon. The application of the plaintiff 
was denied by the insurance commis- | 
sioner for the reason that the Northwest 
National Fire Insurance Company is a 
foreign fire insurance corporation, and 
that it had already appointed two resi- 
dent agents to act for it in the City of 
Portland under its corporate name, and 
that a third agent for said city to act 
under its corporate name could not be} 
appointed except upon the payment of | 
an additional fee of $500 by said insur- 
ance company. The refusal was based | 
upon section 6388, Or. L., which relates 
to the conditions upon which such com- 
panies may write insurance in the State | 
of Oregon.” 

The agent in that case justified his de- 
mand for a license upon the payment of 
a fee of $2 under section 6333, sub. 3, of 
Olson’s Oregon Code (id., ch. 203 of the 
General Laws of Oregon of 1917, section 
4, sub. 3). That section contains the fol- | 
lowing provision: 

(3) Every company duly authorized and | 
licensed to transact insurance business, 
other than life insurance companies, in the 





he reason that| State of Oregon, and lawfully doing such | 
the | business 


therein, may in respect thereof | 
appoint an agent or agents in each city, | 
town or village in this State, and the name 
of every agent appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, including the 
classes of business he is authorized to trans- 
act for such company) shall be filed with 


“This section shall not | the $500 fee exacted from plaintiff's | the insurance commissioner immediately 


| to 


city, town or village in this State may be 
transferred by 
another agent or agency upon 
application of any such company, without 
exacting further fees. Every such license 
for each such agent representing any such 


proper 


company shall be renewed during the month | 


of March in each year for the ensuing year 
upon proper application to the insurance 
commissioner by the company appointing him, 
The fee fixed for issuing such license shall 
be $2 and shall be paid to the insurance 
commissioner, 

The Supreme Court of Oregon, in the 
above entitled case, after quoting section 
6333, supra, stated its conclusion as fol- 
lows: 

“The Commissioner’s refusal to make 
the requested appointment was occa- 
sioned by the nongayment of the fee of 
$500 required by Section 6388, Or. L., 
as a condition precedent to the right of 
any fire insurance company to appoint 
such additional agent. The contention of 
respondent is, that the license should is- 
sue upon compliance with the conditions 
prescribed by section 6333, Or. L., with- 
out the foreign insurance company com- 
plying with section 6388, Or. L., sub- 


| division 8, by paying the fee of $500 | 


thereby required. 
“Chapter 203, General Laws of Oregon, 


the insurance commissioner | 


not be considered by us. While it may | 
be true that the machine elements called 
for in the claims are all old, it is not 
obvious that their substitution in a rather | 
complicated machine such as that dis- 
closed in the patent would be obvious | 
and would lack invention. A_holding of | 
this nature is in effect a statement that, | 
when a machine has been constructed to 
operate upon a certain principle, no im- 
provements upon that machine are pat- 
entable if the principle remains the 
same, 
Full Information Required 

An applicant is entitled to be fully ad- 
| vised of the examiner’s reasons for re- | 
fusing the allowance of claims on a new 
construction. The examiner, therefore, | 
should have pointed out the portions of 
the structure of the patent for which he 
considers the substitution of old mechani- | 
}cal movements would not have involved 
|the exercise of invention and he should | 
jhave given his reasons as to why the! 
| changes would be obvious. 

It may be entirely possible that the! 
substitutions would lead to a cheaper 
construction or one which would be more | 
enduring or possibly one which would | 
function more accurately or rapidly. 
| Possibly such improved results would 
| not have readily occurred to those skilled 
'in the art. It is well known that the sub- 
stitution of old elements in a combina- 
j tion frequently involves invention and 
| patentable distinction. In fact most new 
|machines involve little more than the 
;}employment of old machine elements 
combined in a new way or employed for 
a new purpose. 

If the examiner had fully stated his 
reasons for holding the subject matter of 
|the appealed claims unpatentable over 
|the reference perhaps the applicant 
| would have been able to advance reasons 
| which would have changed the examiner’s 
| views. In any event he should have had 
| the opportunity to do so. It is also noted 
that the examiner has not discussed the 
limitation in claim 3 relative to the ad- 
justable means for controlling the vol- 
ume. 

The examiner should also have cited 
art illustrating the old machine elements 
to which he refers so that there could 
have been no misunderstanding ag to the 
substitutions which he proposes. While, 
perhaps in a broad sense such elements 
are well known, common knowledge 
should not be relied upon when it can 
| readily be avoided. 
| In view of the fact, therefore, that we 
| are not fully advised as to the examiner’s 
|/grounds or reasons for rejecting the 








| minor operations and t 
|formed in 10 or 15 mi 


| potent as before. 


The trial court made this pointed ob- 
servation in respect of the act in ques- 
tion and its applicability to the facts dis- 
closed by the record, namely: 


“The only part thereof that could or 
should be held constitutional would be 
the part relating to the sterilization of 
feeble-minded persons such as the sub- 
ject in this case, and the court inter- 
prets the operation of sterilization, as 
used in this act, to mean the use of that 
form of sterilization known as vasec- 
tomy in the*case of a male person and 


| the form of sterilization known as sal- 


pingectomy in the case of a female 
person.” 

From a report of the board of ex- 
aminers, it appears that Clayton was 


|born in April, 1909; that he has two 
| brothers and two sisters, and that one 


sister and a brother are likewise inmates 
of the same institution for feeble-minded 
at Beatrice. The report also discloses 


| that, while Clayton appears to be physi- 


cally normal, his mentality is such that 
he is not capable of progressing beyond 
the. third grade in school, and that his 


|“intelligence quotient,” at the time of 


the hearing before the board was only 
40 per cent, as compared to the average 
90 or 110 per cent of a normal person. 
It also appears that while Clayton has 
been employed at various occupations, 
while confined at the institution, his 
mentality is that of a child of six or 
Seven years and that he is rated as a 
high-grade imbecile. 

_ The evidence of the examining physi- 
clans is that Clayton’s feeble-minded 
condition is congenital and not acquired 
and that his offspring, if any there 
should be, would inherit about the same 
degree of mentality that is discovered 
in him. And from their evidence it ap- 
pears that Clayton has himself reached 
his greatest capacity of mentality and 
that, since his is an established case of 
hereditary feeble-mindedness, his condi- 
tion would be transmitted in the germ 
plasm of his body to his offspring. In 
the opinion of the examining physicians 
— Moet et the personnel of the board, 

e sterilization of Clay i 

tionably advisable. een S ae 


Constitutional Bight Not 
Violated by Treatment 


The operation of vasectomy in a male 
consists of rendering the individual in- 
capable of begetting offspring. But such 
an operation does not affect the health of 
the person upon whom the operation is 
performed nor does it destroy sexual 
desire. One physician testified that he 
had _ performed more than 50 such op- 
erations on both men and women and 
that no change in the health of the 
individual was noticeable therefrom. 
And this witness also points out that 
the operation comes within the class of 
hat it can be per- 
C nutes by an effi- 
cient surgeon. He also points out that 
the ipeten does not at all incapaci- 
tate“The patient and that, should the in- 
dividual so operated upon at any future 
time desire it an operation can be per- 
formed resexing him and making him 

f But he added te 
the castration of an individual is a 
jor operation that r 
without desire for 


ma- 
enders the subject 
sexual intercourse. 


| And he testtified that the castration of 


an individual might have a serious det- 


|rimental effect upon the patient. 


From the record before us we con- 
clude that the vasetcomy of a feeble- 
minded person does not come within the 
meaning of the constitutional inhibition 
against cruel and unusual punishment. 

Inasmuch as a feeble-minded person 
may have become so afflicted by reason, 
perhaps, of some unfortunate accident, 
it then, under the act in question, be- 
comes the duty of the examining board 
to diligently inquire into and carefully 


| review the status of each case to deter- 


mine whether the individual so exam- 
ined has an acquired or a congenital or 
hereditary form.of feeble-mindedness and 
whether such individual shall be ster- 
ilized as a condition prerequisite to his 
release from a State institution for the 
feeble-minded. 


Public Welfare Justifies 
Exercise of Power 


Buck v. Bell, 143 Va. 310, is a case 
wherein the court held that the steriliza- 
tion act is not repugnant to the provi- 
sions of the State and Federal constitu- 
tions. The court there said: “The act 
is not a_ penal statute. The  pur- 
pose of the Legislature was not to 
punish, but to protect the class of so- 
cially inadequate citizens named therein 
from themselves, and to promote the 
welfare of society by mitigating race 
degeneracy and raising the average 
standard of tntelligence of the people of 
the State.” The Buck case was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, and the rule was there annoaneone 
a 


that the failure to extend the provisio 
of the act to persons outside the institu- 
tions named did not render the act ob- 
noxious. Buck v. Bell, 274 U. S. 206, 

In Massachusetts the court held that 
it was within the police power of the 
State, and not in derogation of the rights 
lof any person, under the Fourteenth 
|Amendment of the Constitution, to enact 
a compulsory vaccination law for the 
prevention of smallpox. Jacobson v. 
Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11. And, in 
| Washington the court there held, in the 
|case of one convicted of rape, that vasec- 
tomy is not cruel punishment and that 
the operation could be painlessly per- 
| formed in a few minutes. State v. Feilen, 
| 70 Wash. 65. See also Smith v. Wayne 
|Probate Judge, 231 Mich. 409; In re 
Salloum, 236 Mich. 478; State ex rel. v. 
Schaffer, 126 Kan. 607. 

In respect of the police power as per- 
|taining to the affairs of the public gen- 
jerally, Mr. Justice Post said this: 

“The essential quality of the police 
power as a government agency is that 
it imposes upon persons and property 
burdens designed to promote the safety 
|and welfare of the public at large.” Chi- 
| cago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. State, 47 Nebr. 
549, 

The legislative act before us is in the 
interest of the public welfare, in that its 
| prime object is to prevent the procrea- 
tion of mentally and physically abnormal 
human beings. We think it is within 
the police power of the State to provide 
for the sterilization of feeble - minded 


1917, which is practically a fire insurance | claims and the applicant has not had any |persons as a condition ‘prerequisite to 
code, is a general act ‘for the regulation | opportunity to traverse a proper rejec- | release from a State institution. 


and supervision of insurance in the State| tion, we cannot properly consider the| d { 
This act contains subdivi- | appeal with a view to affirming or revers-| ter of the act is not clearly expressed in 


of Oregon.’ 
sion 8, section 6388, Or. L., and also sub- 
division 3, section 6333, O . L. 

“There is no reason suggested or con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


|ing the examiner’s action. We must, 
|therefore, dismiss the appeal and the 
| apeieekies is restored to the jurisdiction 
of the primary examiner for appropriate 
action. 


It is contended that the subject mat- 


the title. But, upon an examination of 
both the title and the act, we do not 
think the exception should be sustained. 
The judgment is right, and it is there- 
fore affirmed. 


- . 









Tax on Trusts 


Is Explained 


New Law Revises Rule Laid 
Down by Courts in Cases’ 


Where Life Income Is 
Reserved | 








| ruled, 


Where a person sets up a trust but} 
reserves the life income, the property in 


the trust is now liable to the Federal} 
estate tax, the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


Andrew W. Mellon, in a 


statement just issued. 


announces 


The statute was amended on Mar, 3) 


and changed the rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 


three cases decided on Mar. 2. The state- | 


ment follows in full text: 

On Monday afternoon, Mar. 2,* 1931, 
the United States Supreme Court ren- 
dered decisions in the cases of Burnet v. 
Northern Trust Company, Executor of 
Van Schaick; Morsman, Administrator, v. 
Burnet, and McCormick, et al., Execu- 
tors, v. Burnet, holding in effect that 
where property was conveyed in trust by 


a transferor who reserved to himself for | 


life the income from the property or the 
right to designate who should enjoy the 
income therefrom, the value of such 
property at the date of the transferor’s 
death should not be included in comput- 
ing his Federal estate tax, the transfer 
of such property not being “in contem- 
plation of or intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after his 
death” within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral estate tax laws. ; 

As a result of these decisions, a bill 
(H. J. Res. 529) was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on Mar. 3, 
1931, to amend section 302(c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the section of the 
existing Federal estate tax law which 
it was theretofore believed covered cases 
such as the three above referred to, to 
provide specifically for including in the 
gress estate of a decedent, for Federal 
estate tax purposes, the value of prop- 
erty which may have been transferred by 
the decedent in trust or otherwise where 
“the transferor has retained for his life 
or any period not ending before his death 
(1) the possession or ehjoyment of, or 
the income from, the property, or (2) the 
right to designate the persons who shall 
possess or enjoy the property or the in- 
come therefrom.” . 

The bill was passed unanimously by 
both Houses of Congress with commend- 
able expedition and signed by the Presi- 
dent on the same day it was introduced 
in the House, thus becoming a part of 
the existing Federal estate tax law on 
Mar. 3, 1931. : 

This legislation will make more effec- 
tive the operation of the Federal estate 
tax law. Without such legislation it was 
impossible for a person, by making a 
conveyance of property for the use after 
his death of those who he intended should 
ultimately have it, to put. the property 
bevond the reach of the Federal estate 
tax law and at the same time to reserve 
to himself the income or enjoyment of 
the property just as if no conveyance 
had been made. Under fhe legislation 
enacted on Mar. 3, 1931, a conveyance ol 
this kind woul‘ be ineffective as a means 
of escaping the imposition of the Fed- 
eral estate tax. 


Alabama Tax Ruling 
> On Lumber Explained 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Mar. 6. 
Lumber held at a place other than that 
at which it is manufactured is not ex- 
empt from taxation, the Alabama Attor- 
nev General’s office has ruled. Under the 
Alabama Code, all manufactured articles 
in the hands of the producer or manufac- 
turer are exempt for 12 months after 
manufacture, provided such articles are 
kept at the place where manufactured, 

the opinion explained. 


* 











Court Defines Golf Gloves 
As Unnecessary Equipment 
New York, Mar. 6.—Gloves are not 

necessary to play golf successfully, the 

United States Customs Court has just 

ruled in a case involving the tariff classi- 

fication of merchandise invoiced as 

“chamois golf gloves.” 


Judge McClelland sets aside as with- | 


out merit a claim of the Mark Cross 
Company that these gloves should have 
been classified as “equipment,” with duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1402, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
court affirms the collector’s assessment 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1433 of the 1922 law. 

The judge calls attention to the de- 
cision in the case of Wallau, Inc., v. 
United States (15 Ct. Cust. Appls. 130, 
T. BD. 42213) wherein it was held that 
golf hose were not equipment, within the 
meaning of paragraph 1402 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. (Protests 235187-G-4796- 
27, etc.) 


Tax Adjustment Is Made 
In Deeding Land to State 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 6. 
The taxes on that portion of a tract of 
land which has been deeded to the State 
should be cancelled and the assessment 
upon the part remaining in private own- 
ershin adjusted proportionately, the Cal- 
ifornia Attorney General’s office has 
ruled. 


a 





Your Income Tax 





By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Various penalties are imposed by the 
statute for failure to file a return and| 
pay the tax on time, and for making a 


fraudulent return. Distinction 
between failure and “willful failure” to 
file a return. For failure to file a return 
on time, the penalty is 25 per cent of the 
amount of the tax, unless a return is 
later filed and it is satisfactorily shown 
to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue that such failure was due to a rea- 
sonable cause and not to willful neglect. 
If a taxpayer exercised ordinary busi- 
ness care and prudence, and neverthe- 
less was unable to file a return within 
the prescribed time, the delay is due to 
a “reasonable cause.” 

For willful failure to make a return 
the penalty is not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, and in addition 25 per cent 
of the amount of the tax. For willfully 
making a false or fraudulent return, the 
penalty is not more than $10,000, or im- 

yPrisonment for not more than five years, 
4 or both, and in addition 50 per cent of 

the amount of the tax. 
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ja bad debt for that year, the Court of! 


‘|four certain 


is made | 


For Loss in Closing of Account 





Company’s Request of Customer for Additional Margin in 
Certain Year Held Not to Establish Obligation 
As Worthless 





Where a brokerage firm sold out ajas security for three of the four accounts, | 
customer’s account in 1920 at a loss, the | but were considered by the parties and 
fact that a call for additional margin was | subsequently treated as security for all| 
sent out in 1919 did not make the account | of them. 

h On Novy. 8 or 9, 1919, the firm notified 
Appeals of the District of Columbia has|Smith that he must put up additional 
margin or that his account would be 


The request for additional collateral closed out, Smith promised that he would 


was manifestly a temporary measure, the 
opinion ruled, holding that the firm was|to do so, and was prohibited from fur- 
not entitled to a deduction in computing | ther trading after Nov. 17, 1919. The 
its 1919 tax. | debit balances of the accounts were ruled 
and brought down to Jan. 1, 1920, and 





AMBROSE D. HENRY 
4 afterwards charged for that month. 

The collaterals securing the account. 
|composed in part of Liberty bonds and 
in part of stocks, were closed out partly 
jin February and party in March, 1920, 


Ve 
DAVID BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTER- | 
NAL REVENUE. 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
No. 4801. é 


Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals.|}and on Mar. 16 the final debit balances | 


CAMDEN R. MCATEE for appellant; C. M. | of the accounts were charged off, and the 
Cuarest, L. W. Scott, SEwaLL KEY, | partnership was dissolved. The evidence 
Job S. FRANKLIN, and JOHN G. REMEY/| concerning Smith’s financial condition 
for appellee. during November and December, 1919, is 

Before MarTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross | not clear. It was a period of panic in 
and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. | the stock markets, and such a situation 

Opinion of the Court would naturally be uncertain. 


Mar. 2, 1931 ie these — fail to sustain appel- 
r oa. te ae |lant’s claim that the Smith debt was 
MarTIN, Chief Justice—This is an) ascertained to be worthless and was 


appeal from an order of the Board of Tax 


C A the I charged off in 1919. Seiberlin v. - 
Appeals involving the individual ‘neome| mj : See 


try to protect the account, but he failed | 


both interest and carrying charges were | 





missioner, 38 F. (2d) 810; Stranahan v. 
Commissioner, 42 F, (2d) 1729. 


Holding of Board 


Viewed as Correct 


tax return of appellant for the year 1919. 
The controversy relates to two deductions 
claimed by appellant, (1) because of ap- 
pellani’s proportionate share of certain 
losses ‘sustained in that year by a part- 
nership in which appellant was a_ part- 
ner, and (2) because of the enforced 
payment by appellant of the proportion- 
ate share of such losses owing by his 
partner, 

The issue is governed by the Revenue 
Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1057, parts of which 
read as follows: 

Section 214(a). That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deductions: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year, and not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise if incurred in trade or busi- 
ness. 

(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the year. 

Section 218(a). That individuals carrying 
cn business in partnership shall be liable 
for income tax only in their individual ca- 


balance then owing by Smith was ascer- 


ment of the account. 


The firm did not assume to own the col- 


acity. There shall ir le -omput- : ; : ° . insure -ompanies and officers and em-| 
ao the nat "une Gr Gee ae value, but sold it and credited the pro-| reason to hold that this relation existed sieves; Sedidens ' 

distributive share, whether distributed or ceeds in the account. . | prior to the dissolution of the partner-|* Yans. s. 165. Krehbiel. Relative to 
not, of the net income of the partnership It is our opinion also that the evidence} ship in March, 1920. Therefore the debt | powers and manner of conducting business 


for the taxable year. , 
(d) The net income of the partnership 
shall be computed in the same manner and 


deduction based upon his payment 


| f Change inEstate |2rokers Denied Deduction Claim ‘New Hampshire 
Plan for Income 


_ Tax Held Invalid 


|come tax is invalid because the exemp- 


| from gross income, as set forth in section | 


We think | allowable. 


of; in the year 1919. ‘ 
Muller’s share of certain conceded debts! found the evidence insufficient to estab- 





'Exemptions Provided in Bill 


Are Unconstitutional, Su-| 
preme Court of State Says 
In Advisory Opinion 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Mar. 6. 


The bill (H. 28) proposing a State in- | 


tions are too high, the New Hampshire | 
Supreme Court has just held in an ad- 
visory opinion. The opinion follows in 
full text: 

To the House of Representatives: 

The undersigned, the justices of the} 
supreme court, being in receipt of your 
resolution requiring opinions as to the} 
constitutionality of section 10 of House 
bill number 28, relating to the taxation 
of incomes, make answer as follows: 

I. Deductions of business expenditures 





10, paragraph (a) of the bill, are clearly | 
One would hardly think of| 
computing income from business, or 
earned income, on a basis which ignored | 
such charges against it. 

II. By paragraph (b) of the same sec- 
tion it is proposed to enact that there | 
shall also be deducted from income re-| 
ceived “the ordinary and necessary liv-| 
ing expenses of the taxpayer required to} 
keep him and his family in life as an} 
income-producing and taxpaying entity, | 


It is contended by appellant that the| Which in the case ofa single man shall be} 
action taken by the firm in November, | deemed to be $1,500 annually, and in the 
1919, forbidding further trading in the| case of a married man shall be deemed | 
Smith account unless additional collateral | to be $3,000 annually.” 
was furnished, is proof that the debit| this differs, except in the amounts stated, 


We do not think | 


from the exemptions proposed in section | 


tained to be worthless and was thereby|5 of the bill, concerning which our opin- | 
charged off. The Board held otherwise,|ions were required two years ago. 
and we think correctly, for the firm’s| conclusions reached as to that provision, | 
action was manifestly intended as a tem-| and the reasons thereof, are set out in| 
porary measure and not as a final settle-|the opinion filed Jan. 1, 1930, to which 


The | 


you are personally referred. In so far 


Moreover the amount of the actual net|as the proposed deductions exceed $1,200 
indebtedness of Smith to the firm was|for a single man and $2,000 for a mar- 
not ascertained until the collateral was|ried man, they go beyond what is per-| 
sold and the proceeds applied thereon.| mitted under the Constitution. 





lateral, crediting Smith with its market} this payment, but there seems to be no 


Moreover, the Board 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Bad debts—Tax year— 





be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Where a brokerage firm, in 1920, sold a customer’s collateral and closed out his 


account at a loss, the fact that the customer had been noti 
additional margin was manifestly a temporary 


debit balance owing by him was a debt 
off during 1919.—Henry v. Burnet. (D. 
-1931. 








ascertained to be w 


* 


fied in 1919 to put up 
measure and not proof that the 
orthless and charged 


C. Ct. App.)—6 U. S. Daily, 47, Mar. 7, 





Record of Bills in 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Highways 
Md. H. 98. Fixing responsibility for 
erection of signs along public highways. 
Pa. H. 639. 


sion, in regard to the construction of a tun- 


nel beneath the Delaware River. 
Insurance 
Ariz. H. 177. Lines. To create an in- 


surance department and office of superin- 
tendent of insurance. 
Ariz. S. 88. Smith. Same as H. 177. 
Ill. H. 343. MeMackin. To amend fra- 
ternal insurance act to exempt certain so- 
cieties; Insurance. 


Ind. H. 526. McKesson et al. To make 


the reserves of reciprocal insurance asso- | 


ciations conform to those of stock com- 
panies; Insurance. 
Ind. H. Cc. R. 6. McKesson et al. To 


a | 
provide for appointment of commission to| 


study insurance laws of Indiana and other 
States with view to removing ambiguities 
in present laws; Insurance. 

Kans. H. 267. Daniel. Relative to pow- 
ers and manner of conducting business of 


mutual fire and tornado insurance com- 
panies; Insurance. ; : 
Kans. H. 273. Teeters. To require in- 


surance companies to furnish proper blanks 
and directions upon which proof of loss 
is to be made. 


Kans. . 277. Dawson. Relative to 
cancellation of life insurance policies, Ad- 
versely reported. 

Kans. H. 318. Dodge. To prohibit con- 
trol of agencies representation thruogh 
agreement among insurance companies; 
Insurance. | 

Kans. H. 823. Sowin. To require de- 
posit of proceeds of sale of insurance 
stock with State; Insurance. 

Kans. H. 331. Fink. Relative to non- 


|eancellable health and accident insurance 
| policies; Insurance. < 
Kans. S. 162. Arbuthnot. Relative to 


fails to sustain appellant’s claim for a|in question was not in existence as such|of mutual fire and tornado insurance com- | 


panies, Insurance. 
Kans. SS. 189. Rel- 


Pfouts (by request). 


oF the same basis as provided in Section | of the firm, which appellant was com-! lish that the debt, even if it existed in jative to reorganization of fraternal benefit 
mine s r . : le “ie > g » a Ss; $s rn “ee. 
Sec. 224. That every partnership shall pelled to pay for him. The Board found | 1919, was worthless at that time, and ween ae 416 Slee an Pe. a Ge 
<c4. at Ty a TS sné ays Se s a i . ake oe aie Ra . = ve. s. 4/0. “lo . xe - 
make a return for each taxable year, stating that a debtor-creditor relation arose be-| do not disagree with this conclusion. | arine: inauvers from  oneuthorized iawaré 


pecifically the items of its gross income 
and the deductions allowed by this title, and 
shall include in the return the names and 
addresses of the individuals who would be 
entitled to share in the net income if dis- 
tributed and the amount of the distributive 
share of each individual. * * * 

Deduction Claimed on 


Basis of Ascertained Loss 

It appears that the partnership in 
question was composed of appellant and| 
one O. W. Muller, and conducted a stock | 
brokerage business in the year 1919 in 
the City of New York. A branch of the 
firm located in Newark is not involved in 
| this case. The New York firm prospered 
| during the first three months of 1919, but 
immediately afterwards it sustained se- 
vere reverses and by Nov. 14 of that year 
it wag compelled to discontinue business. 
Appeuant was the financial backer of the 
firm, and when it suspended he was 
obliged to meet not only his own propor- 
tion of the firm’s obligations, but also 
those which should have been borne by 
the partner Muller. 

In March, 1920, an information return 
for 1919 was filed by the partnership as 
reauired by section 224, supra. The ap-| 
pellant filed his individual tax return for 
1919 at the same time, and claimed a de- 
duction therein of $35,950.25 because of 
his proportionate share of a partnership 
loss of $63,038.20 sustained in carrying 
margined accounts for its 
customer George C. Smith. This item 
similarly appeared in the information re- 
turn of the partnership. Appellant 
claimed that the loss represented a debt 
ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year 1919, and ac- 
cordingly responded to the deduction pro- 
vided for by Sec. 214(a) (7), supra. 
| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
held that in fact the debt in question was 
not ascertained to be worthless nor 
charged off in the taxable year 1919, and, 
accordingly, disallowed the deduction. 
Appellant appealed that issue to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. While the appeal! 
was pending appellant, by motion, 
amended his petition by adding a claim 
of $9,222, as Muller’s share of certain 
|econceded bad debts lost by the firm, 
which should have been paid by him, but 
which appellant was compelled to pay 
for him. 

The Board of Tax Appeals decided 
against appellant upon his claim includ- 
ing the amendment, and an appeal to 
this court was then taken. 

We agree with the finding and decision 
of the Board. 

The record discloses that early in No- 
vember, 1919, the Smith account showed : : ; 
a net aggregate debit balance greatlyy in favor of the taxpayer is. determined in 
excess of the value of the collateral se-|the amount of $130,185.13. > th 
|curities held by the partnership therefor. we og pent ge Bape a 
tan eel ; 1. sited | allowance of a cre er the Bron 
These collaterais had been first deposited of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of Edward F. Searles 

Estate of Edward F. Searles, Joseph 
Connolly, administrator, New York, N. 
Y. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1927, $22,522.20. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for State in- 
heritance tax in accordance with the 


jof Internal Revenue 
marized as follows in full text: 
Mariette S. Brown 

Mariette S. Brown, Boston, 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1924, $12,335.65; 1925, $10,786.80; 
1926, $9,778.23. 

Of the overassessments $31,006.11 is 
caused by the elimination from the re- 
ported income of the amounts of certain 
dividends erroneously included therein. 
As the result of a field investigation and 
further consideration in the Bureau it is 
determined 
tuted taxable income of another taxpayer 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 219(g), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926. Revision is made accordingly. 
Corliss v. Bowers (281 U, S. 376). 

The balance of the overassessments, 
amounting to $1,894.57, results from de- 
creases in the reported gross income, 
since, after a field investigation and thor- 
ough consideration in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the incomes disclosed by 
the tax returns filed were overstated by 
certain amounts which did not represent 
income. Sections 213(b)(3), Revenue 
Acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 73, Regu- 
lations 65 and 69. 

Warren Brothers Co. 

Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. An overassessment of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1927, $110,778.95. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$109,188.57 results from the allowance 
of an additional credit for foreign taxes 
paid, since, after a field investigation 
and further consideration in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the credit allowed 
in a prior audit, which resulted in the 
assessment of a deficiency in tax, was 
understated. Section 238, Revenue Act 
of 1926: Mead Cycle Company v. Com- 
missioner, 10 B, T. A. 887. 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $1,590.38, represents the 
remission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with the prior deficiency in tax, since 
the present overassessment causes a re- 
duction in the interest. 

Estate of George N. Talbot | 

Estate of George N. Talbot, Fritz B. 
Talbot et al., executors, Boston, Mass. 

An overassessment of estate tax 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated Mar. 6 
George M. Brady, Milton C. Davis, Wil- 
liam M. Maloy, John T. Hill, Estate 
of Edwin W, Adams, Robert P. Simp-+ 
son, Charles H. Benson, John W. 
Backer, Albert H. Carvill, L. L. Cham- 


| bers, and T, Edward Hambleton. | retroactive provisions of section 703(a) 
Docket Nos. 40673, 40674, 40675, (4), Revenue Act of 1928. 
| 40676, 40677; 40678, 40679, 40680, Paul Schainman 


40681, 40682 and 40683. 


The sale evidenced by the facts in 
this proceeding held to have been a 
sale of the assets of the trensferror 
corporation by the corporation itseif, 
subsequently liquidated and dissolved, 
and not a sale of the stock by the 
stockholders of said corporation. Re- 
spondent’s determination approved 
in fixing the amount of the deficiency 
and petitioners held liable as trans- 
ferees of the assets of the dissolved 
corporation to the extent of the cash 
| which they each received in the liqui- 
dation, not to exceed the amount cf 
| the tax. 
| Caroline V. Limroth and Security Trust 
Company, Executors Under the Will 
of Charles W. Limroth, Deceased; 
Raymond L. Warren, William C. Davis, 
Edward West. Docket Nos. 42201, 
42218, 42219 and 42238. 

The petitioners are not liable as 
transferees, the respondent having’ 
failed to sustain the burden of proof 
placed upon him by the taxing act. 


Paul Schainman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Overassessments of income tax, penal- 
ties and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
$429.55; 1918, $4,459.31; 1919, $15,638.58; 
1920, $14,304.96; 1921, $8,622.29; 1922, 
$5,147.59. 

Of the above overassessments the 
amount of $37,324.64 represents the 
abatement of portions of deficiency as- 
sessments made under the provisions of 
sections 250(d), Revenue Act of 1921, 
jand 273, Revenue Act of 1926, as the 


after a thorough field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records and 
consideration of all relevant data, it is 
determined that the method used in as- 
certaining the taxable incomes in such 
prior audits (based on the then available 
information), greatly overstated the true 
net incomes, 

The balance of the overassessments 





jremission of penalties“and interest as- 


amounting to $11,277.64 is due to the} 


result of prior audits of the ease since, | 


tween appellant and Muller because of | 


Mass. | 
Overassessments of income tax in favor | 


The decision of the Board is affirmed. 





| Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau| ments since the determination of the 
; in adjustment of} present overassessments causes propor- 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-/tionate reductions of such penalties and 


interest. 


Estate of Edward R. Thomas 


Estate of Edward R. Thomas, Rufus 
J. Trimble et al., executors, New York. 


| Overassessments of income tax in favor 
|of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 


that such dividends consti- | 


in | 


‘of the 


|elimination from the taxable income of 


lows: 1918, $71,600.06; 1919, $717.62. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket Nos. 19994 and 20023. 

Champion Realty Co. 

The Champion Realty Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. An overassessment of income tax 


in favor of the taxpayer is determined | 


as follows: Fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 
1926, $22,647.34. 


The amount of $22,472.93 of the over-| 


assessment results from the elimination 


of a portion of the gross income reported | 


in the return filed. After a field inves- 
tigation it is determined that such in- 
come was not received during the taxable 
year and, pursuant to the method of ac- 
counting employed by the taxpayer, is 
properly taxable in subsequent years. 
Section 233(a), Revenue Act of 1926; ar- 
ticles 22, 23, 24, 50, and 541, Regula- 
tions 69. 

The amount of $174.41, representing 
the balance of the overassessment, re- 
sults from the allowance of an additional 
deduction for depreciation. After an in- 
vestigation by field examiners it is de- 
termined the amount deducted in the re- 
turn filed was inadequate. Section 254 
(a)(7), Revenue Act of 1926; 
161 and 561, Regulations 69. 

Estate of M. E. Belin 


Estate of Margaretta E. Belin, Paul 
B. Belin et al., executors, Scranton, Pa. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $69,082,04. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate of John A. Orb 
Estate of John A. Orb, Central Trust 


articles | 


| ance company tax; Mercantile Affairs and 
Insurance. 

Me. S. 478. Wheeler. To require initial 
fee of $10 from insurance brokers; Mercan- 
|tile Affairs and Insurance. 

Me. S. 494. Slocum. Relative to liability 
| of insurance companies; 
j}and Insurance. 


Minn. H. 


622. Knudsen. Relative to 
property that may be insured by township 
mutual fire insurance companies; Insurance. 

Mo. H. 432. Keating. To require for- 
eign mutual insurance companies other than 
life to print charter or articles of associa- 
tion and by-laws in any 
to deny license to any such company which 


issues policies for fixed rate/of stipulated 
premium. 
N. J. S. 154. Leap. To establish a com- 


pulsory system of compensation for victims 
of motor vehicle accidents to be provided 
through insurance written by private com- 
panies; maximum indemnity for temporary 
disability to be $1,000; for total and per- 
manent disability, $10,000; for death, $10,- 
000; to create a motor vehicle street acci- 
dent court to hear claims; Judiciary. 

N. Y. S&S. Int. 943. Fearon. To make 
directors of stock fire insurance companies 
voting in favor of dividends paid contrary 
|}to law subject to joint and several liability 
to creditors of company; Insurance. 

N. Y. S. Int. 944, Fearon. Relative to 
merger or consolidation of casualty insur- 
ance corporations and of fire or marine 
insurance corporations; Insurance, 


i A. Int, 1333. Cohen. To provide 
liability insurance policies issued to mo- 
tor vehicle owners must contain provision 


insuring owner against liability for loss of 
services as well as damages for personal 
injuries and death; Insurance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1348, Merriam, To pro- 
vide that prohibition against rate devia- 
tion shall not apply to brokers negotiating 
insurance on behalf of an assured; In- 
surance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1350. Newstein. To pro- 
vide that liability insurance policies issued 
to motor vehicle owners must contain provi- 
sion insuring owner against liability damages 
for personal injury as well as injuries to 
persons or property; Insurance. 

y. C. §. 248. Hinsdale. To determine 
rights of creditors and beneficiaries under 
life insurance policies; Insurance, 

8. C. §S. 152. To repea! the act requir- 
ing fire insurance companies to furnish ap- 
|plicants for losses sustained proper blanks 
|for making claims; Banking and Insurance. 

Tenn. H. 465. Cohn, et al. To prohibit 
savings apd commercial banks from acting 
as agents of life insurance companies. 

Tex. S. 420. Purl. To regulate lightning 
and tornado insurance business; Insurance. 

Vt. S. 58. Comings. To permit foreign 
mutual insurance companies to write in 
surance on public buildings; Insurance, 

Vt. H. 251. Smith. To require owners 
of motor vehicles to furnish insurance or 
bond as requisite to registration of motor 
vehicle; Highway Traffic. 





, 1A Wis. A. 275. Hilker. Relative to a 
Company of Illinois et al., executors,| State automobile fund for motor vehicle in 
Chicago, Ill. An overassessment of es-| surance; Insurance and Banking. 

tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- Wis. A. 316. Hitt. Relative to taxation 
termined in the amount of $45,621.06. of life insurance under income tax law; 

The overassessment is caused by the Insurance and Banking. . : 

allowance of a credit under the provisions} _ i*- A. #29. Hilker. Relative to judg- 
allowa c p 7 ~|iments against insurance companies in au- 


of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inher- 
itance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
Federa!] estate tax return. Ar- 
ticle 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Clara L. Greve 

Clara L. Greve, deceased, William M. 
Greve, executor, Brooklyn, N. Y. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1928, $100,000. 

The overassessment is caused by the 


a certain amount erroneously reported in 
After a field investiga- 


tomobile accident 


Vis 


vehicle 


cases; Judiciary. 
171. Hall Relative to 
insurance; Highways. 
Labor and Industry 
Til. S. 121. Barr. To provide eight-hour 
day for women employes in certain estab- 
lishments, with provision of nine hours a 


Ss, motor 


day if total for week does not exceed 48 
hours; Industrial Affairs. 

Ind. H. 520. Galloway et al. To es- 
tablish a State employment stabilization 
board in order to expedite public work 
when there is lack of employment; Judi- 
ciary B, 

Kans. H. 240. Hill. To provide for re- 


habilitation of physically handicapped per- 


1 


the tax return. — A-i sons and their return to useful employ- 
tion it is determined that such amount is] ment. 

the income of another taxpayer and was Kans. H. 827. Armold. To create a 
included in the taxable income which] department oe Saber and to define its 
formed the basis for the assessment of a| Powers and duties; Labor. 

bOF . oi Me. H. £098. Duquette. To prohibit 


deficiency in tax against such other tax- 
payer. Section 22, Revenue Act of 1928; 
article 51, Regulations 74. 

Tulsa Oxygen Co. 

Tulsa Oxygen Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
overassessment of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined as follows: Jan, 1 to Sept, 30, 
1925, $46,828.06, 

The amount of $44,542.37 of the. over- 
assessment results from a decision of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case for the above year. 
Tulsa Oxygen Company v. Commissioner 
18 B. T, A. 1283, 

The balance of the overassessment | 
amounting to $2,285.69 is due to the 
remission of interest asserted at the time 
a deficiency in tax was assessed, since the, 
determination of the overassessment re- 
sults in a proportionate reduction in the 


An 


jserted on the above deficiency assess-| interest assessed. 


nS 


employment of women in shops before 6:30 
a. m. and after 6 p. m.; Labor. 

Mass. H. 1326. (Substitute for H. 
and H. 774.) To further regulate hours 
of labor of women and children employed 
in manufacture of leather and radios. Re 
ported favorably. 

Mo. S. 307. Bales et al. To repeal the 
act which created department of labor. 

Mo. 8. 315. Bales et al. To repeal the 
act of Mar. 26, 1913, relating to employment 
of children in certain occupations. 

N.C, §S, 238. Jones. To regulate hours 
of labor in factories; Welfare. 

N.C. 8, 239. Jones. To prohibit women 
and children from working at night in 
mills, factories, ete.; Welfare. 

. Cc, 8. 243 McLean. To provide for 
a 55-hour and not in excess of ¥1 hours 
a day; Labor and Commerce. 

Oreg. H. 319. Substitute for H. 102.) 
To provide for payment and collection of 
wages and enforcement of rights of em- 
ployes. 


773 


Pa. H. 630. Pennock. To reduce hours | 





| of labor of female em 





Creating a commission to | 
lact with a similar New Jersey commis- | departments and agencies to include in all) 


Mercantile Affairs | 


policy issued and | 


ployes from 54 hours 
a week to 44 hours a week, and from 10 
to 8 hours a day; Judiciary Special. 

Pa. H. 729. Sowers. To require State 


contracts prohibition against working on 
| Saturdays; Judiciary Special. 
| _ Wis. 8.19. Dunean. Limiting jurisdic- 
tion of equity courts in litigation growing 
out of labor disputes; Judiciary. 
Social Welfare 
H. 157. Szamski. To bar children 


Md. 


under 10 years of age from motion picture | 
shows unless approved for such children by | 


State board of censors; Judiciary. 

N. Dak. S. 218. See Taxation. 

Wis. S. 152. Polakowski. Relative to 
}maternity aid for female employes; Educa- 
jtion and Public Welfare. 
| ' Taxation 

Conn. §S, 41. Amending the act imposing 
a license tax on capital stock of specially 
|chartered corporations. 


| Del. H. 140. Imposing a license tax on 
billboards, 
Ind. S. 269. Providing for a county board 
of tax commissioners. 
Ind. H. 271. Imposing a personal income 
tax. 
| Ind. H. 272. Changing distribution of 


| gasoline tax proceeds. 


Ind. H. 282. Increasing the inheritance 
tax. 
| Kans. H. 532. Imposing an admissions 
j tax of 5 per cent. 
| Kans. H. 594. Imposing an income tax. 
| Kans, S, 314. Amending the cigarette 
| tax law, | 
Kans. S. 323. Abolishing the office of as- 
}sessor and deputy assessor and providing 


method of assessing personal property. 


| Md. H. 136. See Veterans. a 
Me. S. 454. Reducing the motor vehicle 
excise tax by 1 mill. 
Me. H. 1088. Amending the inheritance 
tax law. 
| Me. H. 1112. Increasing the gasoline tax 
jand reducing motor vehicle registration 
fees. 
Me. H. 1114. Relating to taxation of natl. 
| bank deposits. 
| Md. H. 96. Changing distribution of gaso- 
jline tax proceeds. 
| Md. H. 109. Exempt from gasoline tax, 
fuel used on work boats. | 
Mich. H,. 119. Imposing a license tax on 
billboards. 
| Mich. H, 125. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
} margarine. 
| Minn. H. 233. Amending gasoline tax law 


jin regard to claim for refunds. 


Minn. S. 489. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
margarine | 
Mo. 8S. 318. Amending R. S. 10081 in re- 


|gard to the taxation of merchants. 

Mo. S. 329. Imposing a rental tax 
utilities using the public highways. 

Mont. S, 121. 
chain stores, hotels 
houses. 

N. Mex. H. J. M. 2. 
provide for a protective tariff on the impor- 
tation of petroleum. 

N. C. H. 528. Imposing a tax on per- 
‘sons and corporations engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling scrap or untied 
leaf tobacco. 


and moving 


N. Dak. H. 197. Providing for the assess- 
ment and taxation of monies and credits. 
N. Dak. H. 272. Limiting the taxation 


on agricultural and grazing land. 
N. Dak. S. 188. Imposing a gross re- 
ceipts tax on power and gas companies. 


N. Dak. _S. 184. Imposing a tax upon 
the operating revenue of telephone com- 
panies 


N. Dak. S. 198. Amending certain sec- 
| tions of the Gasoline Tax Law. 

N, Dak. §S. 201, Imposing an admissions 
tax. 

N. Dak. 5S. 2038. Imposing a tax on the 
sale of malt. 
| N. Dak. S, 204. Amending the Cigarette 
Tax Law 

N. Dak. S. 218, Imposing a tax on the | 
sale of chewing gum, cosmetics, etc., the 
proceeds to be used in the payment of a 
benefit for dependent aged persons. 

N, Dak. S. 221, Imposing a tax on the 


sale of substitutes for lard. 


N. Dak. 8. 233. Imposing a tobacco tax. 
Oreg. H. 313, Relating to and regulat- 
ing the sale of cigarettes, cigars and to- | 

bacco. 

Oreg. S. 206. Imposing a license tax 
on chain stores. 

S. C. H. 57. Ratifying the constitu- 


tional amendment permitting an intangible 
tax. 

S. Dak. H. 242. Imposing an occupa- 
tional tax on the business of mining gold 
and other ores. 

S. Dak. H. 243. Providing for the filing 
of statements by foreign corporations with 
the Director of Taxation and defining the 
method of valuing the stock of such cor- 
porations, 


8. Dak. H, 244. Imposing a license tax 
on chain stores | 

S. Dak. H. 246. Amending the gasoline | 
tax law. | 

S. Dak. S. 181. Imposing a gross re- 
ceipts tax upon salaries earned in South 
Dakota. 

S. Dak. S. 287. Amending the cigarette 
tax law. 

Tex. S. 404. Amending the gasoline tax 
law (7065-L) in regard to refunds. 

Utah. H. 132. Imposing a license tax 
on chain stores. 

W. Va. H. 294. Amending sections 1 and 


39, art. 12, chapt. 11 of the Revised Code, 
concerning license taxes. 
Trade and Commerce 
Kans, S. 216. Buehler. To prohibit cer- 
tain corporations from engaging in business 
of retailing merchandise in Kans.; Corpora- 
tions. 


Kans. 8S. 217. Buehler. Relative to an- 
nual reports of foreign corporations doing 
business in Kans. and engaging in retail 
merchandising business; Corporations. 

Me. 8.459. Weatherbee. To create State 


purchasing agents’ association; Administra- 
tive Code. 

Minn. S. 592. Lightner, et al. To pro- 
hibit sales of stock of merchandise in bulk 
without notice to creditors; Judiciary, 

Oreg. H. 309. Bynon. Relative to posses- 


sion, purchase or sale of manufactured arti- 
cles from which identification marks have 
been removed; Constitutional Law. 
Veterans 
Ind. H. 547. Ryan et al, To provide 
financial assistance for education of or- 


phans whose fathers were killed in action 
during World War; Ways and Means. 
Md. H. 136. Szamski. To authorize 
creation of State debt not to exceed $9,000,- 
000 to provide suitable recognition for Md. 
World War veterans and to provide for tax 
levy to pay interest and redeem principal; 
Ways and Means. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
_, Idaho. S. 99. State Affairs Committee. 
To amend the workmen’s compensation law 
relative to employments covered, specitic 


. 


indemnities for certain injuries, hearings, | 


modification of awards and agreements, ap- 
peals and safety provisions; Printing. 
Kans. H. 326. Armold. To create a 
workmen's compensation commission and to 
define its powers and duties; Labor. 


Md. H. 151, Baker. To increase max- 
imum weekly compensation benefits from 
$18 to $25; Ways and Means. 

Mo. H. 431, Schneider et al. To re- 


peal and reenact sections 3302, 3311, 3312, ’ 


3315, 3816, 3819 and 3337 of chapter 2% 


R. S. 1929. 

Nev. A. 110. Black. 
pensation benefits in death cases; 
Dunne. 


Oreg. S. 261. 


Relative to com- 
Labor. 
Relative to work- 
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New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
|] and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Phillips, John C. American waterfowl, by 


... and Fredk. C. Lincoln, illus. 312 p. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 31-551 


| Pitts, John A. Personal and professional 





| reminiscences of an old lawyer. 381 p. 
Kingsport, Tenn., Southern publishers, 
} 1930. 31-781 


| Putnam, Elizabeth (Lowell) “Mrs. Wm. L. 


| Putnam.” Odours of hyacinths, and other 
| poems. 41 p. N. Y., W. E, Rudge, 1930. 

31-763 
Ravenscroft, Byfleet G. Trade marks 


; throughout the world, by Wm. W. White, 

Wallace White and... 1006 p. N. Y., 
| Trade activities, inc., 1920. 31-784 
| Richardson, James McD. History of Greens 
ville county, S. C. 342 p. Atlanta, Ga., 

A. H. Cawston, 1830. 31-642 
| Rutledge, Samuel A. Development of guid- 
ing principles for administration of 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 


| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
| 107 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia 
univ., 1930 31-661 


| Sanborn, Frederic R. . Origins sf early 


English maritime and commercial law. 
| 424 p. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 31-650 
| Sherman, Mandel. Process of human be- 
havior, by , . and Irene C. Sherman. 
227 p., illus. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 
| 1930. 31-510 
| Slattery, Margaret. He took it upon him- 
| self. Rev. and enl. ed. 88 p. Boston, 
Pilgrim press, 1930. 31-503 


| Taylor, Robt. E. Elements of accounting, 
| by . and Richard N. Owens. 518 p. 

N. Y., Maemillen co., 1930. 31-652 
Voskuil, Walter H. Minerals in modern in- 


dustry. 350 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley 
| & sons., 1930, 31-644 
Walden, Chas. F. . . Fundamentals of 
transportation. (Standard traffic man- 
agement course, book i.) 308 p., illus. N. 
| Y., Traffic pub. co., 1930. 31-656 
| Walker, Mrs. Grace (Callahan). Guidance 
| for the young. 84 p. Orlando, Fla., 
Guidance pub. co., 1930, 31-658 
| Watkins, Edgar. Watkins on shippers and 
carriers. 4th ed. By ... and J. Haden 
Alldredge. 1258 p. Atlanta, Harrison 
co., 1930. 31-779 


Whitney, Orson F. Through memory’s halls; 
life story of ... 424 p., illus. Inde- 
pendence Mo., Press of Zion's printing 
and publishing co., 1930. 31-506 

Vinick, Nell. Lessons in loveliness. 183 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & co., 
1930. 31-827 

| Wender, Herbert, 1900. Southern commer- 
cial conventions, 1837-1859. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1927.) 240 p. 

| Baltimore, 1930. 31-846 

| 

| 


Ainsworth, Dorothy S. 

| educ. in colleges for women, illus. by 
|} Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Elmira, Goucher, 
| 


History of physical 


Mills, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Rock- 
ford, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. 


| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
116 p., illus. N. Y,, S. Barnes co., 
1950. 31-752 

Bland, Frances M. Stray leaves from hi!l- 
side. 90 p. Scottdale, Pa., Mennonite 

| pub. house, 1930. 31-855 

| Bodecker, Chas. F. Elementary histology 
for dental hygienists. 71 p., illus. N. 
Y., W. A. Broder, 1930, 31-547 

Brigadier, Maurice C., ed. Outline and di- 
gest of N. J. law and statutes. 232 pe 
Bayonne, N. J., Jersey ptg. co., 1931. 

31-949 


Burleson, David S. Applied English, by . 
Rubie Batte & Laurie Cash. 
Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1930. 31-859 

| Coleord, Joanna C., comp. . Community 

] planning in unemployment emergencies; 

recommendations growing out of expe- 

rience. (Charity organization dept. 

Pamphlets. C. O. 68.) 86 p., illus. N. 

Y., Russell Sage foundation, 1930; 31-954 


| 1 v., illus. 


| Conlon, Anastasia E. Tribute to Little 
flower of Jesus, other poems. 61 p. Balti- 
more, “Read-Taylor,” 1930. 31-852 


Culbertson, Ely. 


Contract bridge blue book. 
| 348 p.,, illus. 


N. Y., Bridge world, 1930. 
31-743 
2d ed. 404 


Davis, Warren J, Radio law. 


yp. Los Angeles, Parker, Stone & Baird 
co., 1930. 31-951 
Fleming, John A, Flemish influence in 
Britain. 2 v. Glasgow, Jackson, Wylie 
& co., 1930, 31-992 
| Graham, Harry. Adam's apples, by . . .3 
illus. 92 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. 


31-850 
. First English acte 
1700. (Players’ series. 
N. Y., Players, 1930. 


Lanier, Henry W. . . 
resses, 1660 till 
(v. 1.)) 104 p. 





Government Books 
and Publication 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
dan., 1931. Bur. of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 
25 cents a year. (Agr. 7-1658) 

| Analyzing Statistics of Foreign Trade in 
Leather. Hide and Leather Div., Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Free. 31-26519 

| Availability of Public-School Education in 
Rural Communities—Bull., 1930, No. 34, 
Office of Educ., ,U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 10 cents. E31-72 

Limitation and Reduction of Naval Arma- 
ment, Treaty between U.S. A. and Other 
Powers—Treaty Ser., No. 830. Price, 10 
cents. 31-26556 

Rept. of U, 8S. Tariff Comm. to Pres. of 
U. S.—Synthetie Phenolic Resin, Form C. 
U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 10 cents. 

31-26557 

Financial Statistics of Cities Having Popu- 
lation of Over 30,000, 1928. Bur. of Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
$1.25, (13-35107) 

Promotion of Welfare and Hygiene of Ma- 
ternity and Infancy—Pub. No, 203, Chil- 
dren’s Bur., U, 8, Dept. of Labor. Price, 
25 vents. (L24-145) 

New Hampshire, Agriculture. 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept, 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-26275) 

Maine, Agriculture. 15th Census of U. S.: 
1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents, (31-26211) 





Suppl. IV (to July 3, 1930) to Code of Laws 
27-6169 


of Ll A. Price, $1.50. 


- & 





State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publica:iona 
may be obtamed by writing to the de- 
partment in the State gwen below 
Oreg.—9th Bienn. Rept. of State Highway 


Comm. to Gov. for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 


1930, Roy A. Klein, State Highway En- 
gineer. Salem, 1930, 
N. H.—-15th Bienn. Rept. of LaConia State 


School, for bienn. period ended Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted te Gov. by Dr. J. Grant 
Quimby, Chrm. Concord, 1930, 

Ind.—64th Ann. Rept. of Ind, Boys’ School, 
Plainfield, for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930, 
Submitted to Gov. by Perry Davis, Pres. 
Indianapolis, 1930. 





men subject to Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; Industries. 

Pa. H. 686. Sterling. To permit testie 
mony of medical witnesses over the tele- 
phone in workmen's compensation cases} 
Insurance, 

Wis. A, 303. Schmiage. 
ministration of Workm 
Act; State Affairs. 

Wis. 8S. 155, Smith. Relative to Come 
pensation Insurance Board; Corporations 
and Taxation. 


Relative to ad- 
nen’s Compensation 





( 
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Funds Available 
_ For Development 


Of Air Services 


Navy, Army, Air Mail, and 
Other Supply Bills Allow 
Substantial Amounts for 
Purchases 








Appropriations totaling more than 


$100,000,000 were made by the 71st Con- | 


gress during its last session for the ben- 
efit of military, naval, and commercial 
aviation, according to a review of sup- 
ply bills and other legislation. 

Only a comparatively few measures af- 
fecting aeronautics were passed at the 
session which concluded Mar. 4, except- 
ing the necessary appropriation bills, it 
was stated orally Mar. 5 at the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, the Bureau of Aeronautics of 
the Department of the Navy, the Air 
Corps of the Department of War, and the 


Air Mail Service of the Post Office De- | 


partment. 
Dirigible Funds Are Available 
Lighter-than-air seemed favored dur- 
ing the last session, it -vas pointed out 
orally at the Department of the Navy, 


and appropriations were made for the} 


second Navy airship, the projected $5,- 
000,000 Pacific Coast air station, and the 
proposed big metal airship. 

Funds mace available for aeronautics 
include appropriations totaling $10,362,- 
300 for the Aeronautics Branch, $20,- 
000,000 for the Air Mail Service, $35,- 
504,626 for naval aviation, $38,418,625 
for military aviation, and $1,053,790 for 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Industry to Be Aided 

Commercial aeronautics will benefit 
considerably from these appropriations it 
was pointed out at the four Depart- 


ments, for the Army and Navy are sup-| 
plied substantial amounts for the pur-| 
chase of airplanes, parts, and equipment, | 5 iment must be pur- 
while the Post Office Department funds | 24 laboratory experia F 


are largely for transportation of mails| 


by air and the Department of Commerce 
items are for development of airways, 
enforcement of regulations, and similar 
uses. Research also will be financed by 
tie National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in conjunction with and snp- 
plementary to the Army, Navy, and Aero- 
nautics Branch. 

The award of medals to heroic air 
mail pilots, was authorized, while the 
Postmaster General was empowered to 


fine air and water carriers for unreason- | 


able delays. An investigation of the air 

mail contract holders also was favored. 
Several Measures Are Delayed 

Failure of Congress to pass the bill 


(H. R. 14688) authorizing new naval) 


construction prevented the Navy from 
putting into effect a new aircraft pro- 
curement policy, it was said at the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. This measure 
amended the five-year program of 1926 
by raising the limit of useful airplanes, 
by changing the replacement policies, 
and by authorizing the purchase of 130 
planes for the carrier now building. 

Although hearings were held, no ac- 
tion was taken by either branch on the 
measure (H. R. 14447) favoring the 
establishment of transoceanic airship 
service, limiting the liability of operators 
of aircraft in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and authorizing the granting of 
foreign air mail contracts to airship 
lines. 

Pacific Base Fund Appropriated 

Establishment of the Navy’s projected 
$5,000,000 lighter-than-air base at Sun- 
nyvale, Calif., not only was authorized 
by Congress prior to adjournment, it was 
said at the Bureau of Aeronautics, but 
also was given impetus by an initial ap- 
propriation of $2,200,000, with which 
work will be started in the near future. 
Two other steps in the Pacific coast pro- 
gram—establishment of auxiliary bases 
at Camp Kearney, Calif., and Fort Lewis, 
Wash.—did not progress beyond the 
committee-hearing stages, however, it 
was added. 

Little legislation affecting military 
aviation was taken up except the sup- 
ply bills, it was said at the Air Corps. 
Congress authorized the transfer of Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Boston, to the City of 


Boston for use in developing an air ter- | 


minal, but did not act on a measure au- 

thorizing development of a public field 
at Governor’s Island, New York. 
Personnel Ratio Unchanged 

One personnel bill of significance to 


the Air Corps was passed, it was said, | 


when the measure changing the policy 
for reimbursement of officers and cadets 
expenses incurred while traveling by air 
was enacted into law. A personnel bill 
advocated by the Navy and changing the 
ratio of enlisted pilots to officer pilots 
was not reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, however. 


Appropriations for aeronautics made | 
by the 71st Congress during the third | 


session are: 
Appropriations Are Listed 
For the Department of the Navy the 


|passed through the inevitable readjust- 


| which has attracted venturesome capital 





Bureau of Aeronautics appropriation of | 


$31,145,000, an item of $2,200,000 for 
Sunnyvale, an item of $1,140,000 for im- 
provements at naval air stations, an 
item of $50,000 for completion of build- 
ings at the Panama air station, items 
totaling $977,000 for improvement of sta- 
tions under jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, an item of $226,470 
for the employment of reserve pilots with 
the Fleet, and an item of $906,156 for 
maintenance of the aviation reserve, 

For the Department of War, a total 
of $31,479,635 for the Air Corps, items 
totaling $5,938,990 for improvements and 
public works at air fields and depots, and 
approximately $1,000,000 for the Air 
Corps Reserve. 

For the Department of Commerce, $1,- 
368,660 for “aircraft in commerce” and 
$8,992,640 for maintenance and expansion 
of aids to air navigation. 


Switzerland Raises Tariff 


On Certain Cotton Fabrics 


The Swiss import duties on certain 
textile products will be increased effec- 
tive Mar. 10, 1931, according to a cable- 

ram from Commercial Attache Charles 

. Lyon at Berne. 

The items affected are certain plain 





cotton fabrics weighing 6 kilos or more | 


per 100 square meters; cotton fabrics of 
dyed threads; cotton fabrics, figures, 
striped, checked, etc., other than un- 
bleached; waxed cotton cloth for furni- 


ture, etc., and waxed cotton taffetas; and | 


clothing of cotton, linen, ramie, etc. 


(other than of wool or silk), for men and 
boys. 

(The new rates of import duty on any 
of the above products may be obtained 
from the Division of Foreign Tariffs.) 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Production, 1929: No. Value 
Commercial . 5,357 $33,624,756 
| pO a PCN ae 677 10,832,544 
MS is bncca aie seeks 6,034 $44,457,300 
Production, 1930: No. Value | 
Commercial ......cccees 1,937 $10,746,043 
Military ......0>». Re 747 10,723,720 | 
Mate? 02 7205 2 Ban te 2,684 $21,469,763 
Sales, 1930: No. Value 
Commercial .ccccccdcsee 2,324 $11,666,209 
Military ........ saad 801 11,272,343 
Total 3,125 $22,938,552 





jyet military values in 1930 were ac- 
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Aviation 


Continuing Aviation Program |February Postal 


For Government Is Suggeste 


Delegation Representing Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce Asks President to Consider Procurement 
Policy to Follow Present Plan 


Formulation and adoption of a continu- 
ing policy of Army and Navy aviation 
procurement to follow completion of the 
present five-year program was suggested 
to President Hoover Mar. 5 by a delega- 
tion from the board of governors of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc. 

(A review of the statement presented 
to the President and the full text of re- 
quests and recommendations were pub- 
lished in the issue of Mar. 6.) The} 
statement follows in full text: ae 

In common with all business, aviation | 
experienced an abnormal expansion in| 
1928 and 1929. In common again with 
much older and, therefore, more firmly 
established industries, aviation in 1930 | 


ment. Ambitions and imaginative hopes, | 


tion programs. 
following, when there was no commercial 
aviation, the aircraft and engine manu- 
|facturers were encouraged to undertake 
engineering development. 

In this period we brought out the types 
of power plants now commonly in use, 
particularly the air-cooled engine. Wind 
tunnel research and practical tests re- 
vealed the fundamentals of air resistance 
and stress analysis. The mass of detail 
incident to experimentation was reduced 
to a measure of standardization. As a 
result of this cumulative effort per- 
formance of American military aircraft 
was improved to the point that world’s 
records for speed, duration and altitude | 
were all brought to this country. 


Engineering Aspects 





and inexperienced personnel, lapsed, and, | 
by the beginning of 1931, had to a large | 
extent disappeared. Thus the industry 
now finds itself free from illusion, will- 
ingly acknowledging that economic laws | 
and basic facts alone provide a reliable 
index to the future. 

So that our deductions may be clearly 
understood, we should like to state the | 
following premises: , 

First: It is our desire to develop air- 
craft primarily as vehicles of peace. | 

Second: Notwithstanding the possi- 
bilities which aviation offers for the good 
of humanity, we recognize that. until 
peace is universally practicable, aircraft 
will occupy an increasingly important 
place in national defense. 

Third: The aircraft industry—manv- | 
facturing and operating—is essential as | 
a source of supply to the air defenses of | 
our country. 

Fourth: Ours always has been and, so | 
far as we can see now, always will be| 
an engineer industry. Scientific research | 





sued or progress will cease. 

Fifth: Commercial aviation has yet a} 
long way to go before it becomes a gen- | 
erally utilized means of transport, and | 
the time of its common acceptance de- | 
pends largely upon engineering and 
upon the education of the public through 
demonstration. 


Present Condition 
Of Industry Described 


In the boom period our production far 
exceeded the demand. Thus, in 1930, 
the chamber, which enjoys what we be- 
lieve to be the unique distinction of be- 
ing the only trade association embrac- | 
ing in its cooperative membership vir- 
tually an entire industry—manufactur- 
ing, operating and affiliated—set about 
compiling accurate statistics to assist in | 
controlling production and in forecast- 
ing and cultivating the commercial mar- 
ket. These figures, representing in 
most part the groups within the cham- 
ber, show that the distance flown by all | 
civilian and commercial aircraft in- | 
creased from 149,579,451 miles in 1929 | 
to 164,793,612 miles in 1930. On the 
other hand, they show that production 
of airplanes and engines, which in 1929 
exceeded sales by several thousand | 
units, was in 1930 exceeded by sales to 
a substantial degree. 7 

In 1929 there were 27 companies op- 
erating transport services on schedule; 
in 1930 there were 35, Planes in transport 
service in 1929 numbered 619; in 1930, | 
685. Miles flown on schedule increased 
from 20,242,891 in 1929 to 28,883,967 in 
1930. The number of passengers grew 
from 165,263 to 385,910; the pounds of 
express from 197,538 to 286,798; and} 
the pounds of mail from 7,096,930 to} 
8,005,201. Statistics for 1930 indicate 
that the air transport lines experienced 
a better year from the standpoint of 
safety than any previous period in their 
history. More than 3,000,000 airplane 
miles were flown per fatal accident on 
the scheduled air transport lines. 

Private flying by individuals and by 
business organizations owning planes ex- | 
tended mileage flown from 25,000,000 to| 
40,000,000. 

Aerial service of nonschedule flying 
for hire diminished, there being 600 op- 
erators in 1930, as contrasted with 800} 
in 1929. Planes in service decreased 
from 7,408 to 5,324, and miles flown 
from 104,336,560 to 95,959,645. It was 
significant, though, that 2,621,769 pas- 
sengers were carried in taxi service in | 
1930, as contrasted with 2,995,530 in| 
1929, when 2,000 more service planes | 
were in operation for this type of flying. 

Here are the comparative figures on| 
production and sales of salable aircraft 
in the United States: 


Production and sales of salable aircraft 
engines in the United States: 






Production, 1929: No. Value 
Commercial . 5,517 $17,895,300 
SE Ss 5 x's sak adnan 1,861 8,600,530 

RN eS ee oe HE a 7,378 $26,495,830 

Production, 1930: No. Value 
Commercial . 1,925 $6,255,493 
PER 0 Sin oi 0c 6 gman 1,841 10,823,423 

ENE ao was ascend eee+. 3,766 $17,078,916 

Sales, 1930: "No, Value 
Commercial son Ge $6,310,751 
Ay rey rere 1,885 10,977,468 

Total : steseeesesss 8,846 $17,288,219 

Whereas commercial plane production 


outvalued military three to one in 1929, | 
military _ production virtually equalled | 
commercial production in value in 1930, 


tually less than in 1929, 

So, too, with engines. Commercial 
production value in 1929 was more than 
double the military. In 1930 the rela- 
tionship was reversed, the value of mil- 
itary engine production being almost 
twice that of commercial. 

In commercial sales there is a brighter 
picture. Planes were sold to the value 
of $1,000,000 more than the value of 
those produced. The reason is found in 
sales from inventory at severely reduced 
prices, 

We have made the statement that ours 
is essentially an engineering industry. 
This fact was first made apparent to our 


{extends from 1925 to 1930. 


Are Emphasized 


The aircraft industry recalls with ap- | 
preciation the fact that the four in-} 
tegral factors in American aviation to- 
day—the five-year military construction 
programs, the expanded research activ- 
ity of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, the contract passenger- 
air mail system, and the work of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce—were preceded by the 
joint committee of civil aviation, which 
you, as Secretary of Commerce, created | 
in 1925 to ascertain facts for guidance | 


in evolving a national policy. In its | 
findings, this committee (page 18) 
stated: 


“Aeronautical research is fundamen- | 
tal to the development of civil aviation. 
Leadership in an extension of scientific 
research will conform to long accepted 
Government practice in other fields of 
industry and will hasten aeronautical 
development.” 

The second phase of our engineering 
During this 
period we have made great additional 
progress. The refinement and standard- 
ization of detail, the development of 
production engineering, the improve- 
ment of materials, and the development 
of instrumental aids to navigation, have 
made possible a constantly improved 
record of reliability and safety. How- 
ever, it is truthful to say that the sci- 
ence of aeronautics is only in its in- 
fancy, and much further research will | 
be necessary. 

We wish to express our appreciation | 
for the fair and constructive efforts which 
the Post Office Department is making to 
administer the McNary-Watres Act. 

As yet, air transport lines are being | 
operated at a deficit, or at best upon a 
narrow margin of profit. Hence, for 
some time we must look to the revenue | 
from the air mail to make possible the 
development of an air transport system 
which will be useful and attractive to 
the public and, in the end, self-sustain- | 
ing. The Postmaster General has rightly 
called attention to the need for faster | 
speed in combined mail and passenger | 
service. Greater speed, however, will 
require research and development, which | 
for some time will be too costly to be 
financed by passenger operations alone. 

In its encouragement of our foreign 
air mail service, we believe the Post 
Office Department is not simply opera- 
tions into South America and our pro- 
jected transatlantic operations will con- 
tribute to our general commercial activ- 
ity, but more than all, that these opera- 
tions will promote amity in our foreign 
relations. 


Need of Scientific 


Research Stressed 

It is interesting to note that certain 
American foreign air mail lines are al- 
ready returning to the Government more 
than two-thirds of what it costs our Post 


In the five-year period! 


|to the future. 


Data From 50 Selected Cities 
Indicate General Falling 
Off for Month 


Postal receipts in 50 selected cities in 


the United States for February showed 
a decrease in every city and an aggre- 


|gate decrease of 10.36 per cent com- 
pared with the same month in 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Mar. 6 by 
Frederic A. Tilton, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

The city having the smallest percent- 
age decrease in postal receipts during 
February was Springfield, Mass., with 
a drop of only .14 per cent. Jersey City, 
N. J., decreased but .61 per cent. Mem- 
phis, Tenn., had the largest percentage 
decrease for the month, 23.61 per cent. 

The official tabulation will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 

Mar. 9. 





of all. Particularly is this true of the 
two extremes—the large carriers and the 


reached abroad and can be applied in the 
field of commercial operations. It is be- 
lieved that the American industry will 
accept the risk incident to pioneer op- 
erations when assured of the protection 
of laws similar to those now controlling 
other shipping, and when, if technically 
successful in maintaining scheduled 


counted on. The history of passenger 


practically no air - transport operations 
would be in existence today. s 
The Navy has virtually completed its 
five-year aircraft construction program 
and by 1932 the Army will likewise have 
rounded out its five-year plan. As the 
period of completion approaches, the 
aircraft industry feels much concern as 
This is all the more evi- 
dent because of the general recognition 
that public appreciation of flying will 
come more slowly than was thought two 
years ago. 
Assurance of Moderate 


Activity Desired 


found that assurance of continued mod- 
erate activity is more important than 
large sums spent spasmodically. The in- 
dustry, ag represented in the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, therefore as- 
sures you of its support in your efforts 
toward greater economy. What we do 
ask, from our standpoint as manufac- 
turers and operators, is that considera- 
tion be given to the formulation and 
adoption of a continuing policy of mili- 
tary and naval aviation procurement to 
follow the present five-year programs 
when they shall have been completed. 
We respectfully urge a continuity of 
policy, the more specific encouragement 
of engineering and research, and the 
maintenance of Army and Navy equip- 
ment at the standard achieved on the 
fulfillment of the five-year programs. 
Specifically, in so far as the military 
manufacturing phase of the aircraft in- 
dustry is concerned, we feel that the 
welfare of the industry will be best pro- 
moted through procedure as recom- 
mended by the Assistant Secretaries 
having charge of aviation in the War and 





Office to maintain the service. The rate | 
of increase in mails carried on these| 
routes would indicate that in the not far | 
distant future these lines should return | 
a profit to the Government. 

Our appreciation of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce | 
is in daily evidence. Without tempered | 
regulation on the one hand, and a prop- | 
erly equipped Federal airway system on 
the other, commercial operations will be 
impossible. 

In no aviation phase is the need for 
scientific research more apparent than | 
in the development of devices that will 
make it possible to safely fly in weather 
that today prevents aircraft from leav- 
ing the ground. 

May we at this juncture make our | 
position clear as to the relation between 
commercial aviation and the national de- 
fense? A going industry is essential 
to both. Manufacturing plants require 
adequate capital, competent engineering 
and modern production facilities, whether 
for commercial or military work. Com- 
mercial pilots, certainly the holders of 
transport ratings, supply an active re- 
serve. Although it is incorrect to as- 
sume that commercial aircraft can be | 
regarded as a substitute for military | 
aircraft, they can supplement in primary 
training and transport, but they cannot | 
be adapted to purely military operations, 
any more than can craft of purely mil- 
itary characteristics be adapted prac- 
tically to the uses of business. How- 
ever, our national airways, so essential 
for commercial operation in time of 
peace, would be equally valuable for the 
quick movement of military aircraft in 
time of national emergency. 

The one common need today in com- 
mercial and military aeronautics is engi- 
neering. This need embraces the entire 
field from privately owned planes to the 
pursuit and bombing types of the serv- 
ices and the supertransports of com- 
merce. The aircraft industry is already 
doing much, allocating what to us are 
large amounts for research, which we 
hope will bring flying within the reach 


Navy Departments, respectively. Bal- 
ancing of Air Corp equipment to the per- 
sonnel authorized by the five-year pro- 
gram, is of concern to the industry as 


| providing a continuing policy. 


Likewise speaking for the industry 
supplying flying equipment to the Navy, 


tie in the naval aircraft procurement 
program with the carrier and dé 
cruiser construction program growing 
out of the London Naval Limitation 
Treaty. Such a policy, in so far as we 


establish a continuance of aircraft de- 
velopment. ee 

Reference to the naval treaty, with its 
tangible promise of further relief from 
the burden of excessive armament, 
prompts us to express the hope that we 
may, as an industry, be of some assist- 
ance to you in your further efforts to 
promote world peace. 

In furtherance of its efforts to estab- 


is being exerted to sell airplanes to pri- 
vate and business users and to build 
up the patronage of the transport lines. 


As part of our merchandizing program, 
we will hold our National Aircraft Show 
in Detroit, Apr. 11 to 19. This ex- 


hibition will attract representatives of 
the industry from all parts of the United 
States. There will be on display the 
latest examples of commercial aircraft 
ranging from sport planes to transport 
liners a fourth larger than the largest 
now in service. We have arranged for 
a preview on Saturday afternoon, Apr. 
11. We anticipate that leaders from 
many other lines of business and trans- 
portation will be present. It has been 
our hope that, if executive duties per- 
mit, you also could attend on this occa- 
sion as our guest of honor. We believe 
that such a visit would be of personal 
interest to you, and we are certain that 
your presence would concentrate the at- 
tention of the country upon the oppor- 
tunities presented by commercial avia- 
tion, 








Minneapoli 


In reviewing our experiences, it 1S| 


deck | 


understand it, would seem to definitely | 


lish completely the aircraft industry upon | 
a sound commercial basis, every effort} 


ad Receipts Decline 


flights, mail revenue, at least, may be | Plate-glass production cut. 


transport by airplane shows clearly that| with textile and leather industries about 
without the support of mail revenue|same. Agricultural reports unfavorable. 


}rayon, leather and automotive products. 


| fair. 





Shipping 
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Postal Service 


Further Decline Traffic Decreases 


In Foreign Trade 
At First of Year 


Exports in January Were at 
Lowest Level Since 1914, 
According to Survey by| 
Julius Barnes 








[Continued from Page 5.] 
tomotive business shows distinct improve- | 
ment. Iron and steel industry still quiet | 
with further recessions in some lines. | 
Textile industry spotty, with cotton mills | 
reporting fair volume of Spring orders. | 
Domestic business in machine tools off, | 
but foreign orders well maintained. 
Leather, shoe and chemical industries de- | 
clined. | 
| France—Business unsettled. Cost of| 
living increasing. Luxury trade inactive, 


Hat exports off. Agricultural conditions 
favorable. 

Belgium.—Belgian business dull, Car- 
loadings in January declined 19 per cent 
below January, 1930. Improvement | 
maintained in window-glass industries. | 
Metal, coal, 
cement, and coal-tar industries declined, 


| 


Netherlands.—Building activities are 








| 


= 


| 





| active. 


jist trade. 


we favor pending legislation designed to| ots) lumber, and textile sales showed 


Automotive industry somewhat 
better. Commodity markets in general 
steadier. No improvement in metal 
working industries. Both ocean and in- 
land shipping quiet. Margarine, rayon, 
and electrical equipment industries fairly 
active. 

Sweden.—Swedish business fairly sat- 
isfactory. Decline noted in ball and 
roller bearings, wood pulp, paper, lum- | 
ber and iron ore. Plants manufacturing 
telephone and telegraph equipment well 
occupied. Building industry fairly ac- 
tive. Iron and steel industry declined. 
Shipbuilding active. 

Norway.—Industrial activity slackened 
with reduced production and accumu- 
lated stocks. Shipping depressed. Con- 
ditions in fishing industry generally 
satisfactory. 

Argentina.—Business more satisfac- 
tory owing to heavy cereal exports, con- 
tinued favorable weather conditions, and 
rise in peso exchange. Linseed exports 
for week of Feb. 13 amounted to 80,000) 
tons, constituting a record. Improye- 
ment noted in sales of hardware and in- 
dustrial machinery. Lumber market in- 


business showing 
signs of revival, owing to declining 
stocks of merchandise. Brazilian gov- 
ernment decree provides for federal pur- 
chase of all marketable coffee stocks 
available June 30, 1931, other than those 
already purchased by Sao Paulo. Coffee 
exports heaviest since 1915. 
Mexico.—Business in most lines con- 
tinued dull, with money tight. Con- 
tinued low metal prices keep conditions | 
in mining industry unfavorable. Agri- 
cultural outlook improved. 
Cuba.—Sugar grinding season com- 
menced Jan. 15. Manufacturing gener- 
ally continues dull; purchases of raw 
materials at low levels. Department 
stores showed slight gain owing to tour- 
Machinery, automotive prod- 


Brazil.—General 





no improvement, 


Canada.—In eastern provinces im- 
provement noted in manufacturing gen- 
erally, including iron’ and steel, kraft | 
and book paper, and electrical equipment 
industries. Sales of automobiles have 
been good; in general wholesale and re- | 
tail trade show signs of seasonal upturn. 
Shoe factories continue busy. In the 
West hand-to-mouth buying is general; 
machinery sales quiet; textile market 
dull. Marked improvement in export 
demand for wheat toward end of Jan- 
uary. 

Australia.—Business activity continues 
restricted but with some bright spots. 
Exports of wheat almost double those 
of 1930. Increased exports also noted 
in meats, sugar, and fruits. Wool ship- 
ments in volume with firmer prices. Fi- 
nancial difficulties continue with govern- 
ment considering a three-year readjust- 
ment plan. Exports now exceeding im- 
ports; exchange more stable. Agricul- 
tural conditions generally favorable, 

Japan.—Business still quiet. tudus- 
tries generally curtailing production. 
Raw silk production exceeds demand and 
price trend continues downward. 

China.—Business situation continues 
quiet. Importers feeling decline in silver 
prices. Stocks of imported commodities 
in North China show further reductions 
with only few renewal orders. Crop con- 
ditions favorable. Trade in Manchuria 
dull owing weak foreign demand for Man- 
churian products. 

India.—Business throughout India con- 
tinues featureless, Cotton piece goods 
advanced slightly in price. Exports of 
jute, rice, and hides and skins declined. 
Increased imports were noted in sugar! 





and petroleum product. 





s, St. Paul & Long Island Ry. 


Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 





cost during the World War. By 1920 
the United States had recognized this 
fact in its military and naval construc- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Denver & Rio Grande 


Union Pacific Ry. 
Western R. R. | 





January January January January 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1981 1930 
Freight revenue .......... 1,951,062 2,350,526 770,188 789,091 5,835,164 5,985,138 1,868,656 2,314,253 | 
Passenger revenue ....... 190,921 806,856 1,831,642 1,981,431 763,891 980,081 134,084 207,356 
Total oper. rev. ....... ee 2,340,193 2,879,213 2,763,421 2,929,253 7,212,191 7,658,079 2,132,885 2,691,827 
Maintenance of way ..... 296,922 430,245 326,301 399,668 556,374 520,143 270,846 364,509 
Maintenance of equipment 559,622 693,161 460,232 487,207 1,709,934 1,773,200 453,325 557,099 | 
Transportation expenses .. 1,091,859 1,367,262 1,221,644 1,375,814 2,281,459 2,602,277 674,195 885,990 
Total expenses incl. other .. 2,162,555 2,720,873 2,088,754 2,346,899 5,155,831 5,534,130 1,559,053 1,984,212 
Net from railroad 177,638 158,340 674,667 582,354 2,056,360 2,128,949 573,832 707,615 
Taxes ; Lines 223,792 228,759 121,509 126,048 640,760 712,973 165,000 200,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 182 479 3,031 100 257 372 43 217 
Net after taxes, ete. ...... *46,336 *70,898 550,127 456,206 1,415,343 1,410,604 408,789 507,398 
Net after rents aa 6s *176,981 *205,263 382,141 314,950 1,206,204 1,298,244 446,230 527,364 
Aver. miles operated ...... 4,379.46 4,411.58 404,11 404.11 3,765.03 3,765.46 2,569.04 2,561.57 
Operating ratio .......... on kt 94.5 75.6 80.1 71.5 72.3 78.1 73.7 
eficit. 


At Panama Canal 





Total of 431 Commercial Ves- 
sels Passed Through Water- 
way in February 


Tolls of $1,915,902 wer> collected from 
the 431 commercial vessels that passed 


| through the Panama Canal in February, 


as compared with tolls of $2;131,386 col- 


lected from 491 such vessels that trans- | 


ited the Canal in the corresponding 
month of last year, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Deparment of War 


Mar. 6, as follows: | 


The following radiogram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of War from the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, Col. 
Harry Burgess: “Traffic February 431 
commercial vessels tolls $1,915,902.78; 
also two launches tolls $13.08.” 

There is given below a table showing 
the number of commercial vessels 
transiting the Canal during the past six 
months in comparison with the same | 
months a year ago: 

Number of vessels: 





private-owner type. While it is true that,|With large stocks on hand. Carloadings 1930 92 
at a certain point, commercial and mili-|off. Shipping slightly below normal.| september ...........000000+ 458 523 
tary aircraft diverge and each tends to| Part-time employment spreading in tex-| October ..... bi Susie's ecnisee ee 564 
become more definite and distinct, it is|tile, steel, coal and potash industries.| November ....... oalteivarnes o-- 479 525 
equally true that what may be termed | Textile industry inactive with declining | December .......... Fieneeons 495 522 
engineering fundamentals are common to| export demand; 70 per cent of looms idle | teed: — 1930 
both. These embrace engines of greater|in ribbon industry. Textile and wood- peurany ceeeeee eeecees esses = po 
power, less weight and increased econ-| working machinery and electrical equip- | ? ee (SoMewenees we SeSeS SS ies rae 
omy and reliability; controllability and|ment industries dull. Large volume of | WEL ie wo occas 2.256 3,156 
economy of design in plane structure, | unfilled orders for i:.dustrial machinery} Tolls collected: 
and more complete instrumentation. on hand, but few new orders. Railway | 193 1929 
Turning to another phase of aeronau-|car manufacturers operating at capacity. | September $2,057,103.58 — $2,201,789.40 
tics, we have the rigid airship, in the| Agricultural situation unfavorable, [oe 2,288,982.08 — 2,484,897.71 
development of which, as fabric and) jtaly—Business continues generally| jecember * seer one ie 
metal clad, the Navy has participated| .jow with some improvement. Tax re-| "1930 | 
directly and through its orders placed) turns high. Shipyards and railway car | January 2,108,140.42 —-2,360,211.24 | 
with airship constructors. The naval de- | builders active. Improvement noted in| February 1,915,902.78 2,131,386.12 
velopment work has, in ee cotton, woolen, and gloves industries —_—___ 
advanced the art beyond the point) vith little change in silk, chemicals, Total $12,661,070.07 $13,733,211.29 


alin of Air Ma | 
Increased 15 Times | 
During Last Decade. 


‘Planes Carrying Mail Flew) 


More Than 15,000,000 
Miles in 1930, According | 
To Post Office 


The volume of air maii transportation, 


|during the 10 years since the establish- 


ment of the first transcontinental air 
mail route in 1920, has increased 15 fold, | 
according to information made_ public 
by the Post Office Department Mar. 6. 

During the same 10-year period the} 
distance flown annually by planes trans- | 
porting United States mail increased by | 
over 22 times, it was stated. Further | 
information furnished by the Department 
follows: 

The Post Office Department, through | 
its air mail contract policy, has been 
highly instrumental in furthering the 
general development of the aviation in- 
dustry. The air mail route system of 
the country has undergone extensive ex- 
pansion and revision during the past few | 
years. Particularly was this so with the! 
establishment of two new transcontinen- 
tal air mail routes in the latter part of 
1930, bringing the total to three of such 
routes, 

Air mail routes during the past three 
years have been so extended that there 
are now over 26,000 miles of such routes, | 


;compared with a total length of 14,561 | 


miles in 1928, 

During the year 1920, Government 
mail planes flew a total distance of 653,- 
764 miles, carrying more than 500,000 
pounds of mail. In 1930, the distance 
flown by air mail planes was more than 
15,000,000 miles, with approximately 7,- 


| 500,000 pounds of mail. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Mar. 6 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23255.—Northwest Potato Exchange v. 
Great Northern Railway. Charges collected 
on six carloads ,of apples, in boxes, from 
Kalispell, Mont., to New York, N. Y., found 
applicable. Applicable charges not shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23204.—Peters Cartridge Co. v. Balti- | 
more & Ohio Railroad. Rates charged on 
gun wad felt, in carloads, from Newark, 
N. J., and Peabody, Mass., to Kings Mills, 
Ohio, and East Alton, Ill., found applicable 
except as to one shipment. Applicable rates | 
found not unreasonable on past shipments 
but unreasonable for the future. Reason- 
able rates for the future prescribed. Repara- 
tion awarded, 

No, 22145.—Consolidated Paper Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 1. 
Rates on paper boxes, corrugated, knocked 
down flat, in carloads, and on corrugated 
paperboard, in carloads, from Monroe, Mich., | 
and Sandusky, Ohio, to Kansas City, Mo., 
and Omaha, Nebr., found not unreasonable 
but minimum weight applied in conectionn 
with such rates found unreasonable for the 
future. Rates from Monroe also found un- 
duly prejudicial for the future. Reasonable | 
minimum weight and nonprejudicial bases 
of rates prescribed. 

2. Rates on paper boxes, not corrugated, | 
knocked down flat, in carloads, and on | 
paperboard, not corrugated, in carloads, from | 
and to the same points found not unlawful | 
in the past but unreasonable for the future, 
and the rates from Monroe found unduly 
prejudicial for the future. Reasonable and 
nonprejudicial bases of rates prescribed. 

No. 21005.—Bond & Nohl Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Upon further 
hearing, findings respecting rate on salt, 
in carloads, from Hutchinson, Kans., to 
Espanola, N. Mex., modified in part. Orig- 
inal report, 152 I. C. C. 447. 


No. 20220.—Jackson Brewing Co. v. Ala- | 
Upon fur- | 


bama Great Southern Railroad: 
ther hearing, findings in prior report, 153 
I, C, C, 151, as to rates on beverages, in 
carloads, from New Orleans, La., to Mad- 
ison, Tallahassee and Quincy, Fla., and on 


| returned empty beverage bottles from Mad- 


ison, Tallahassee and Quincy to New Or- 
leans modified. Order requiring establish- 
ment of rates previously found reasonable 
vacated, 

No, 23780.—International Combustion Tar 
& Chemical Corp. v. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey: Rate charged on numerous 
shipments of crude coal tar, in tank-car- 
loads, from Pittsburgh, Clairton and Wood- 
lawn, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va., to Newark, 
N. J., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23421.—Fulton Sylphon Co. v. Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way: 1. Rate on molding sand, in carloads, 
from Hardy, Ind., to Knoxville, Tenn., found 
inapplicable. 
reasonable. 2, Rate on molding sand, in 
carloads, from Sandale, Ind., to Knoxville 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


| adopted by them jointly, 


Applicable rate found not un- | 





‘Lighterage Firms 
In New York to 
Set Lumber Rate 


‘Shipping Board Approves 
| Conference Agreement; 
Regulations and Charges 
To Be Uniform 





| 
| 
The Shipping Board has approved the 
|New York lumber lighterage confer- 
ence agreement, by which those mem- 
bers of the conference engaged in the 
| transportation and lighterage of lumber 
| will set their prices for such work ac- 
{cording to rates and rules adopted by 
|them jointly, the Board has just an- 
/nounced. The announcement follows in 
| full text: 

New York lumber lighterage confer- 
|ence agreement (148) of which the Amer- 
ican Lighterage Corporation, Chiarello 
Brothers Company, Inc., Conners Marine 
Company, Inc., East Coast Stevedoring 
Company, Inc., Harbor Lighterage Com- 
pany, Charles W. Peterson, Sunset Light- 
erage Corporation, The Williams Line, 
Inc., and United States Lighterage Cor- 
poration are members, 

The parties of this agreement are en- 
gaged in the transportation and light- 
|erage of lumber within the port of New 
York and between ports and places in 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and other States. The agree- 
ment provides for the assessment and 
collection of all freight and other charges 


on lumber handled by the parties strictly 
in accordance with tariff of rates, 
charges, rules and regulations to be 


It forbids un- 
just discrimination or the making of 
discounts, payments, rebates or returns 
of any description to shippers or receiv- 
ers of cargo or the payment, refund or 
absorption of any charges whatsoever in 


|connection with any lumber handled by 


any of the parties to the agreement. 
Payment of freight brokerage or com- 
mission for obtaining cargoes or con- 
tracts is also prohibited. Action per- 
taining to all matters within the scope 
of the agreement is to-be determined 
by three-fourths vote of all members. 
No modification er change in this agree- 
ment is to be binding upon the members 


|} until approved by the Board. 


Questions in respect to alleged breach 
of the agreement are to be submitted to 
arbitration, and the measure of damages 
for any breach is provided for. Each 
member agrees to post a bond in the 
amount of $1,000 as a guarantee of pay- 
ment of any arbitration award under the 
agreement, Any party may be elimi- 
nated by vote of three-fourths of the 
conference members for breach of the 
agreement. Admission of new members 
upon consent of three-fourths of the 
parties is provided for, and no eligible 
applicant is to be denied admission ex- 
cept for just and reasonable cause. The 
agreement is for a period of 12 months 
without right to resignation or retire- 
ment by any signatory, and may be ex- 
tended for further periods of 12 months 
by mutual agreement of the parties duly 


notified to the Board. 
Fewer Carloadings * 


Reported for Week 





I. C. C. Reports Decrease of 
More Than 6,000 Cars 








Carloadings of revenue freight 
dropped more than 6,000 cars during 
the week ended Feb. 21, as compared 
with the preceding week, and were more 
than 113,000 below the total for the 
same week of last year, according to a 
statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation just transmitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended on Feb. 21 totaled 713,938 


cars, the car service division of the 
American Railway Association an- 
nounced. 


This was a reduction of 6,751 cars be- 
low the preceding week this year. It 


|also was a reduction of 113,622 cars be- 


low the same week last year, and a re- 
duction of 191,565 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1929. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Feb. 21 totaled 251,679 cars, 
57,734 cars under the same week in 1930 
and 74,772 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929. 

Merchandise Loads Decrease 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight amounted to 215,470 
cars, a decrease of 3,960 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 11,306 
cars below the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 136,112 cars, 
a decrease of 20,672 cars below the same 
week in 1930 and 65,071 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Forest products loading amounted to 
33,840 cars, 22,380 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1930 and 26,336 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,134 cars, a 


|reduction of 3,777 cars below the same 


week in 1930 and 4,228 cars below the 
same week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 8.650 cars, a 
decrease cf 2,997 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year-and 5,207 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 40,866 cars, 1,082 cars 
| below the corresponding week in 1930 and 
| 3,067 cars below the same week in 1929. 
|In the western district alone, grain and 
| grain products loading amounted to 28,- 
573 cars, an increase of 61 cars above the 
same week in 1930. 

Livestock Loading 

Livestock loading totaled 22,187 cars, 
1,020 cars below the same week in 1930 
and 1,578 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929. In the western districts 
alone, livestock loading amounted to 17,- 
| 749 cars, a decrease of 468 cars compared 
| with the same week last year, 
| All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1930 but also with the same week in 
1929, 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 
compared wtih the two previous years 

ollows: 


Five weeks in January, A; week ended 





Feb. 7, B; week ended Feb. 14, C; week 
ended Feb. 21, D: 
1931 1930 1929 

ee eae e..++ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
B ssaekes | =A 886,701 955,981 
© cevcocorsee 720,089 893,140 957,498 
D ees e+ 713,938 827,560 905,508 

5,644,222 6,853,953 7,337,591 
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1 Public Utilities 


ae. 
Fire Insurance 


~Term Rate Held 
legal in Alabama 


Policy for Five Years at Four 
Times Annual Premium 





Paid in Installments Said | 


To Provide Rebate 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Mar. 6. 
A five-year term fire insurance policy 
sold for four times the annual premium, 
collected in equal annual installments, is 
illegal in Alabama because it constitutes 
a rebate to the insured, Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas E. Knight Jr, has just held 
in an opinion to the State Superintend- 

ent of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. 

Mr. Greer was advised that he should 
prevent the use of such policies in the 
State. The opinion follows im full text: 
Dear sir: I am in receipt of your let- 
ter of Feb. 18, 1931, in which you state: 
“The Merchants Fire, on the other 
hand, collecting only one-fifth the sum 
of four annual premiums each year only 


has to pay up a reserve of 50 per cent | 
of each annual premium that is paid. | 
This, therefore, is an objectionable phase. | 


Collection of Premiums 
“The State of Alabama collects taxes 
> and fees on the gross premium paid less 
certain items, as return premium, etc. 
Consequently a company which requires 
four annual premiums to be paid in one 
sum has to pay a tax on the total 
amount; whereas the Merchants Fire, the 
company in question, by collecting the 
equivalent of four annual premiums in 


five installments only pays taxes on the| 


amount it collects. 


This is the second 
objectionable feature. 


“Tyo Merchants Fire sells a one-year | 


. policy paid in five annual installments. 
Exam;le: An individual buys a policy 
for one year only, the premium on which 
is $100. This same company will sell 
him a five-year policy which should have 
a premium of $400, but the company per- 








Measure to End County Deficit | 





Removal of Premium Limit Paid During Year Sought in 
Bill Reported to State Senate and Recommended 


By Attorney General - 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Mar. 6. 


The insurance committee ofthe Ohio|“and I believe the bill under considera- 
Senate Mar. 3 recommended for passage | tion will accomplish that purpose.” 
the bill by Senator Walter G. Nickels of| Mr. Bettman outlined the history of 
New Philadelphia (S. B. 237) to provide | legislation on this question through the} 
removal of limitations on the amount/| recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
which a county may pay during a year|the case of State ex rel. v. Casey, in 
linto the State workmen’s compensation | which the court held that the Industrial 
| fund. |Commission could not require a county 








The bill is designed to make solvent|to make contributions to the State In-| 
|the public employes’ division of the fund | surance Fund when in fact it had suffi- 
|in which obligations of many counties to|cient balances to its credti in the State 
|their injured employes and the depend-|Insurance Fund to insure payment of 
jents of deceased employes exceed the|compensation to the injured or to de- 
|amount credited to their particular funds. | pendents of employes killed in the county 
Departing from the usual custom of | during the succeeding year. The result 





Workmen’s Compen 


Revisions in 


Are Suggested 


Modifications Are Advocated 
In Features of Adopted 
Project as Submitted to 
Secretary of War 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
charge. There is a nest of tortuous} 
bends and bottlenecks in_this reach that 
makes it exceptional. The remedy lies 
principally in the rectification of bends, 
straightening, systematic dredging, and 
the setting back of main line levees on} 
the points, and possibly the cutting off 
of some of the points for additional flood 


capacity. The general enlargement of | 


| 
| 








his department of not participating in|of the decision, he said, was that the 
|discussion of pending legislation, Attor-| Commission was placed in a @erious 
|ney General Gilbert Bettman submitted | quandary as to the source of payment 
|a brief to the committee in support of the | of awards made in those counties which, 
|bill. He was represented at the hearing | by reason of the limitations imposed by 
|by Lewis F. Laylin, chief counsel on his|law, could not contribute sufficient to 
| staff. ;make payments to their employes. So 

“In this instance, it appears to me to! serious was the situation that the Com- 
be a governmental i our 
adoption of some measure affording re-|ties which had exhausted their credit in 
lief from the unfortunate situation ex-|the State Insurance Fund, and the mat- 


duty to advocate; mission stopped payments in the coun- | 


flood discharge capacity by excavation | 
|of a larger channel appears at a glance | 
|to be impracticable, not only because of | 
the immense cost but also by reason of | 
|lack of permanence of results. 

b. Preliminary calculations indicate 
| but little encouragement for flood con- 


ment in the reach between the Arkansas 
and the Red, the most inviting reach of 


| the river for such operations. The ap-| 





isting with reference to the State In-| ter was submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
surance Fund,” Mr. Bettman’s brief said,|eral for some solution of the difficulty, 


Mr. Bettman Sa sides & taal 
Preferred Status an sainien, te toe industrial Scnesaahee 
_ For Premium Claims 
Sought in New York 





in which I pointed out that the State 
Insurance Fund is, legally, but one fund, 
and that there was a statutory duty im- 
|posed upon the Commission to pay 
j}awards so long as there existed money 
|in the fund irrespective of whether a 
particular county’s contribution had been 
exhausted,” the Attorney General said. 
| “The a oo ' —_ — 

legislative relief if the fund, from the 
Would Be public employes’ standpoint, was to con- 
tinue solvent. That necessity cannot be 
|too emphatically stated,” he concluded. 








'Wages, However, 
Given Priority in Insol- 
vency of Employers Un- 





mits the individual to pay it at $80 a} 


year for five years. This is the third 
objectionable feature.” 
Points in Question 

“You make the following inquiries: 

“1, Will the Bureau of Insurance be 
within its legal rights in preventing the 
Merchants Fire from selling this five- 
year policy for four premiums paid in 
five annual installments, on the ground 
that it is in violation of this State’s 
discriminatory law? 

“2, Would we be able to prevent them 
from issuing this policy on the ground 
that it is in violation of this State’s re- 
bate laws? 

“3. Is there any legal basis for pre- 
venting them from the issuance of this 
policy and permitting the premiums to 


be paid in accordance with their present | 


practice?” 

Answering your question number 1, 
would say section 8371 of the Code of 
1923 in the defining what an insurance 
company is permitted to do and what it 
can not do gays in part as follows: 

Nor shall any such agent 


company or 


ay or allow, or offer to pay or allow, as | 


inducement to insurance, any rebate of 
premiums payable on the policy, nor shall 
any particular policyholder of the same 
c be allowed any advantage in the divi- 
dé@nds or other benefits to accrue thereon 
or any valuable consideration. i 
_ Provision Held Illegal 
Especially in view of. the sticker which 
this company attaches to the policy com- 
plained of, which reads as follows: 


If this policy shall be for a term of years 
(more than one year) the premium named 
in said policy shall be payable in equa 
annual installments, the first installment 
of which said premium shall be payable on 
the delivery of this poliey and a like equal 
installment of such premium shall be pay- 
able each year thereafter in advance on the 
anniversary of this policy, and this policy 
shall be in force only for such year or 
years as the premium therefor shall be paid 
to this company. Attached to forming part 
of policy No. — of the Merchants “ire 
Insurance Company of Indiana. 

It is our opinion that by the issuing 
of such a policy it is a mere attempt 
to sell an annual premium policy at a 
lower rate to such policyholders as will 


& 


accept the same for five years and to! 


those who accept the insurance for one 
year only. This makes it clearly a re- 
bate and, being such, we would answer 
peer Question Number 1 in the affirma- 
ive, 

Answering your Question Number 2, 
you certainly should prevent this com- 
pany from issuing this policy and your 
proceedings are clearly set out by section 
8343, Code of Alabama 1923, which de- 
fines when commissioner must revoke 
authority. 


| 
Under sections 8335 and 8381 you have 
a perfect right to examine and investi-| 


gate any company, and under section 
8382 it is provided that any company 
found violating provisions of this article 
under 8882 (article 2, page 104, Code 
ef 1923) you should debar such company 
from its right to do business in the 
State. 

} Question 2: We think we have given 


a you in the above full answer to this ques- 


tion, but we also refer you to the fol-| 


lowing section 8845 of the Code of 
1923, which defines what taxes the com- 
pany must ray on gross premiums, and 
if a company is allowed to issue a policy 


which is merely an annual policy at a} 


lower rate than the legal annual pre- 
mium to be paid in five annual install- 
ments it is merely mathematical that it 


is each year robbing the State of the; 


taxes due and is, therefore, liable to the 
penalties above set out in the above situ- 
ation, and it is clear and mathematically 
certain that this form of issuing of a 
policy, by the sticker attached to an 
annual policy instead of a five-year-term 
policy, is a discrimination against all 
annual policyholders who pay for their 
protection a higher annual policy pre- 
mium. This is merely mathematical, and 
we cannot escape these conclusions. 





* Committee Will Not Report 
On Idaho Insurance Code 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Mar. 6. 


E. T. Taylor, chairman of the House 
Revenue and Taxation Committee, has 
refused to report out of that committee 
the bill (H. 289) to provide an insurance 
code for Idaho. He pointed out that the 
committee has not had sufficient time to 
give the measure consideration. 

The twentieth Legislature appropriated 


$2,000 for the preparation of the code) 


for consideration at this year’s session. 
Two years were spent by the code com- 
mission in making its study, and on Dec. 


15, 1930, the commission took steps to| that the Insurance Committee wanted the| Net after taxes, etc....... 
= a bill drafted. The Insurance Com-| Revenue and Taxation Committee’s re-| Net after rents.... 
~~ ittee of the House recently introduced | port only on the tax phases of the bill| Aver. miles operated....... 


the measure. 
Claude Davis spoke on the floor o. the 







der Compensation Act 


| State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 6. 


| Under the provisions of companion 
|bills introduced in the New York As- 
sembly by Jasper W. Cornaire (A. Int. 

1710) and in the Senate by Leon F. 
| Wheatley (S. Int. 1243), a new section, 
1130, would be added to the State work- 
{men’s compensation law providing that 
insurance premiums for workmen’s com- 
| pensation risks shall be deemed preferred 
jclaims in all insolvency or bankruptcy 
| proceedings, except as to wages. The 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Industries in both houses. 

The substance of the proposed amend- 
ment was presented to the Industrial 
| Survey Commission in 1929 but in the 
| proposal at that time claims for wages 
were not recognized as a prior lien on 
| the assets of bankrupt employers. 

The new section, which would become 
| effective immediately, follows in full 
| text: 

Section 130. 
premiums shall be 
iclaims. All premiums and _ interest 
| charges on account of policies insuring 
employers against liability under this 
|chapter which may be due to the State 
| insurance fund, or any stock corporations 
or mutual association authorized to 
| transact the business of insurance in this 
State, and all judgments recovered by 
|the State insurance fund or any such 
}insurance corporation or _ association 
} against any employer on actions brought 
under any such policy, shall be deemed 
|preferred claims in all insolvency or 
bankruptcy proceedings, trustee proceed- 
ings for administration of estates and 
jreceiverships involving the employer 
|liable therefor or the property of such 
; employer, provided, however, that claims 
for wages shall receive prior preference 
| in all such proceedings. 


Workmen’s compensation 


deemed preferred | 


Oregon Senate Passes 
* e 
Bill on Cancellation 
Of Fire Insurance 


Measure Makes It Unlawful 
For Company to Void 
Policy Without Written 
Consent of Insured 





State of Oregon: 

Salem, Mar. 6. 
The Oregon Senate has passed a bill 
(S. 338) which would prohibit the can- 
| cellation of fire insurance policies cover- 
|ing property in the State without the 
written consent of the insured or any 
|other person interested in the policies, 
}exclusive of the insurer. The bill fol- 

lows in full text: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
}company or other insurer which has is- 
;sued a fire insurance policy on property 
situated in the State of Oregon to cancel 
the same during the term for which such 
policy was issued without first obtain- 
|ing written consent therefor, signed by 
{the insured or any other person anter- 


}ested in such policy, exclusive of the in- 


surer issuing the same. 

Section 2. Any policy of fire insurance 
issued on property situated in the State 
of Oregon after the effective date of this 
law shall either have printed in the form 
jof said policy or in a sticker attached 
{thereto the following language, to wit: 
“This policy cannot be cancelled during 
the term for which it is issued without 
|the written consent of the insured and 


|any other person interested in this pol- 


licy, exclusive of the insurer.” 





Decisions on Radio A P plications 


Announced by 





Decisions on broadcast and wireless 
applications have just been announced by 
the Federal Radio Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment. 

New, Alfred L. Setaro, Vicksburg, Miss., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

WTAX, Inc.. Springfieid, Ill., license to 
cover construction permit issued Dec. 19, 
1930, to move transmitter in same building. 

WISN, The Evenenig Wisconsin Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,120 ke. to 1,050 ke., 
increase power from 250 w. to 1 kw., and 
hours of operation from sharing with WHAD 
to unlimited. 


WKBI, Fred L. Schoenwolf, 1951 Irving 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., request to voluntarily 
assign license to WKBI, Inc. 

KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting 
Corp., Ravenna, Nebr., move transmitter and 
studio from 323 Grand Avenue, Ravenna, 
Nebr., to—Trans: 919 West 27th St., Kear- 


ney, Nebr., and Studio 25th & Central Ave., 
Kearney, Nebr., and make changes in equip- 
ment. 

KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oakland, 
Calif. construction permit to change equip- 
ment and increase power 500 w. to 1 kw, 
(of which 500 w. at night to be experimental. 

Applications received: 
| «Boy Scouts of America, Troop No. 131, 
| New York, N. Y., construction permit to 
erect a new broadcasting station to use 1,250 
we., 100 w., unlimited. 

WLBX, John N. Brahy 38-22 Crescent 
St., Long Island City, N. Y., construction 
permit requesting change frequency 
| 1,500 ke. to 1,300 ke., increase power from 
| 390 w. to 500 w., and hours of operation 
from sharing with WMIL, WWRL & WMBQ 
!to unlimited, also changes in equipment. 

W4JZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 711 

Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., modification of 
| license to increase power from 30 kw. to 50 
| kw., on 760 ke. 
| WJBW, Charles C. Carlson, 2743 Dumaine 
St. New Orleans, La., construction permit 


to move transmitter from 2,743 Dumaine St., | 


New Orleans, to a location in New Orleans 
|to be determined, and move studio to 920 
| Gravier St., New Orleans, also install new 
| equipment. 

Jenny Wren Company, Hutchinson, Kans., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,220 ke., 1 kw., synchronize with 
WREN, unlimited time. 

KGER, C. Merwin Dobyns, 435 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif., request to voluntarily 





House in defense of the measure, saying 


|and that consideration of this part of 
the measure would take but a short time. 


from: 


Federal Commission 


’ 


| assign license to Consolidated Broadcasting 


Corp., Ltd. 

KUJ, Paul R. Heitmeyer, 2nd and Rose 
Sts., 
mit to make changes in equipment. 

KIT, Carl E. Haymend, Yakima, Wash., 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 
| WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio F Inc., 
120 West 45th St., New York, N. , con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment. This application supersedes 1-P-B- 
1982. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WRDC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
|modification of construction permit for 
|change in frequencies to 5,205, 5,215, 5,225, 
5,245, 5,855, 5,870, 5,885, 5,900 ke, 

WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., license covering construction permit 
for 3,082, 3.088, 5,510 ke., 400 w. 

KHV, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Uyak, 
Alaska, construction permit for new trans- 








mitter on 182, 268, 425, 499.7 ke., 200 w. 
Coastal and point to point service. 

KSR, Sebastian Stuart Fish Co., Tyee, 
Alaska, construction permit for new trans- 
mitter on 222, 262, 274, 425, 500, 2,320 kc., 
200 and 50 w., Coastal and point to point 
service, 

WJC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 


| modification of license for additional frequen- 
cies of 7,340, 7,355, 7,820, 7,835, 6,920, 7,850, 
7,625, 7,640, 7,925, 7,955, 15,610, 15,640, 
15,670, 15,700, 15,730, 15,760, 15,580, 15,850, 
15,880, 15,910, 4,745, 15,305 ke. Construc- 
| WML, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
| Inc., Sayville, N. Y., modification of L. P. L 
for change in point of communication to 
Czechoslovakia. 
| Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., port- 
able for use on tug boats and trucks, con- 
| struction permit. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., North Beach, 


|N. Y., license covering construction permit 
for 3,070, 5,690 ke., 100 w., aeronautical 


service. 


Monthly Statements of Rai 


Chicago & 


Walla Walla, Wash., construction per- | 


parent reduction in flood heights is small 
}and the cost of the operations for flood | 
control results appears prohibitive. How- 
ever, there are questions here that can | 
|not be definitely answered by theory 
| alone; and there are questions of navi-| 
| gation i 
| considerations leave this question o 
for further study and research. 


B 


rectification of the bends in the lower 
Mississippi River. Should there be found 
|a suitable method of bank protection, the 
| process of rectification must be a slow 





}surance company may be permitted to 


ltrol through rectification and enlarge- 0 
| dent to 


>| cases),” 


n addition to flood control. These | Court of Oregon does not expressly hold 
en | that section 6333 applies to domestic fire 
ut | insurance corporations and that section 
until a more economical and more reliable | 6388 applies solely to foreign fire insur- 
| method of bank protection is found, there | ance corporations. However, the decision 
can be attempted no severe process of | of the court 


isolely to foreign fire insurance companies, 


}and cautious one using the force of the} 


stream to reduce the cost of the opera- 

| tion to a point within reason. 

| (The continuation of the report 
discussing floodways and the escape 
of excess water from the main 
stream will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Mar. 9.) 


‘Indiana Insurance Ruling 
| Affects ‘Membership’ Sales 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 6. 
Following receipt of a recent opinion 
of Attorney General James M. Ogden 
in which it was held that certain com- 
panies operating under the 1889 “not 
for pecuniary profit” law are engaged 
in the insurance business, Joseph Hoff- 
man, corporation deputy in the office of 
|the Secretary of State, announced that 
|action will be taken to bring these cor- 
porations 

laws. 








within the State insurance | wit 


e 
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Plan Oregon Statute on Insurance Utility ‘Write-up’ 
In Ohio Insurance Fund Favored | (Of Flood Control License Fees Held to Be Void’ [y Book Values of 





Measure Providing for a Charge of $500 for Additional Stocks Defended 


Agents Is Declared Unconstitutional Whether It 


Applies to Foreign or 


Domestic Companies 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


ceived why a foreign insurance company 
applying to do business in this State 
should not comply with both of the sec- 
tions and subdivisions mentioned. There- 
fore, a foreign corporation being re- 
quired to comply with the statute, in 
order to be entitled to appoint agents 
and consu.nmate its business in the State 
of Oregon, it follows, as the night fol- 
lows the day, that in order for an agent 
to obtain a license to represent such a 
foreign corporation there must first. be} 
a compliance by the foreign corporation | 
with the requirements of our State law. 

“1. The power of the State to impose 
conditions upon which a foreign fire in- | 


co business in this State is not subject 
to constitutional limitations, and the 
rights of one applying for a license to 
act as agent for such insurance com- 
pany are contingent upon the compliance 
f the company with conditions prece- 
its right to appoint such an 
Section 6388, Or. L., section 22c, 
L. Or. 1917 (citing 


agent. 
chapter 203; Gen. 


Statement of Question 


Presented for Decision 
It will be observed that the Supreme 


seems to be based upon the 
assumption that section 6388 applies 
and that section 6333 applies solely to do- 
mestic insurance corporations. 

While the situation is not as clear as 
we would like to have it in dealing with 
the constitutionality of a law of a 


| 


110, as applied to legislation enacted 
subsequent to the admission of’ the for- 
eign corporation to do business, and in 
the case of Quaker City Cab Co. v. Com- 
monwealth, 277 U. S. 389, as to legisla- | 
tion enacted before the foreign corpora- 
tion was permitted to do business in the 
State. 

The rule is stated by the Supreme 
Court in Liggett v. Baldridge, supra, as 
to subsequent discriminatory State leg- 
islation, as follows: 

“That appellant’s business is a prop- 
erty right, Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. S. 448, 465; Truax v. Corrigan, 257 
U. S, 312, 327, and as such entitled to 
protection against State legislation in 
contravention of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, is, of course, clear. That a cor- 
poration is a ‘person’ within the mean- 
ing of the due process and equal protec- 
tion clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and that a foreign corporation per- 
mitted to do business in a State may not | 
be subjected to State statutes in conflict | 
with the Federal Constitution, is equally 
well settled. Kentucky Co. v, Paramount | 
Exch., 262 U. S. 544,550; Power v. Saun- | 
ders, 274 U. S. 490; Frost Trucking Co. | 
v. R. R. Comm’n, 271 U. S. 583, 594, et | 
seq. And, unless justified as a valid ex- 
ercise of the police power, the act as- 
sailed must be declared unconstitutional 
because the enforcement thereof will de- 
prive appellant of its property without 
due process of law.” 


Statute Adjudged 


To Be Discriminatory 


| 

In Quaker City Cab Co. v. Common- | 

wealth, the Supreme Court stated the 

rule as to preexisting State legislation 
as follows: 


| 





“The equal protection clause extends 


|by Frank D, Come 


| quoted above, but it is this, namely, can/ cumstances. 


State, we feel that we are justified in| to foreign corporations within the juris- 
assuming that the Supreme Court of}diction of the State and safeguards to 
Oregon has held that the exaction of|them protection of laws applied equally 
$500 license fee for its agents is ap-|to all in the same situation. Plaintiff in 
plicable solely to foreign fire corpora-| error is entitled in Pennsylvania to the 
tions. same protection of equal laws that 

The question presented for our decision| natural persons within its jurisdiction 
is not that stated by the appellant as|have a right to demand under like cir- 
Kentucky Finance Corpo- 
the State after an insurance company | ration v. Paramount Exchange 262 U. 





President of New England 
Power Association Tells 
Commission Action Was 
‘Natural Enhancement’ 





An increase of 121 per cent in the 
book values of securities was disclosed 
in testimony Mar. 6 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its examination c* 
the formation of the New England Power 
Association. This increase was declared 
rford, president of 


the association, to be “a natural enhance- 


ment.” 

Testimony submitted by Roger E. 
Barnes, Commission accountant, set forth 
that when the association was formed in 
1926 it acquired common stocks valued on 
the books of the New England Company, 
predecessor holding company, at $14,- 
554,800. This value, Mr. Barnes testi- 
fied “was immediately written-up to $31,- 


| 967,090, or a net write-up of $17,412,290 


in value of securities.” 


Value of Stock ; 

Inquiry concernine this transaction 
brought out that the stated value of 
stock issued by the Association was 
$29,772,265 and that the stated value of 
New England Company stock outstand- 
ing was $14,315,675 and the book value 
$16,177,974, representing an increase in 
stated value of $15,456,590 and $13,594,- 
290 in book value. . 

Judge Robert E. Healy, Commission 
chief counsel, asked the accountant how 
the increase was disposed of. 

“By writing up the value of the as- 
séts acquired from the New England 
Company,” Mr. Barnes replied. | 

“What was the total write-up?” Judge 
Healy asked. ' 

Mr. Barnes said the amount was $17,- 
412,290 of which $15,456,590 was to take 
care of the increase in stated value of 
stock issued. 

“What does the difference represent, 
that is between the total write-up of $17,- 
412,290 and the write-up in stated value 
of securities issued?” Judge Healy 
asked. 

“The difference of $1,955,700 represents 
the difference between the reserves an 
surplus set up at organization and those 
received from the New England Com- 


| 
| 





had complied with all its regulations! S. 544, 550. The equal protection clause 


with reference to transacting business|does not detract from the right of the | 


within the State and after being licensed | State justly to exert its taxing power 
so to do, require a foreign insurance | or prevent it from adjusting its legisla- 


corporation to pay $500 license fee for|tion to differences in situation or for- | 


additional agents necessary for the trans-| bid classification in that connection, ‘but 
action of its business whete a domestic] it does require that the classification 
insurance company transacting the same| be not arbitrary but based on a real and 
business can appoint as many agents as| Substantial difference having a reason- 
it deems necessary upon the payment for| able relation to the subject of the par- 


each agent of the merely nominal fee 
of $2, a fee reasonably commensurate 
h the duties imposed upon public offi- 
cers by the additional application in the 


they term “memberships,” Mr. Hoffman | issuance of the license. 


said, but they are in reality insurance | 


companies. Under the 1889 statute they 
are not required to post bond or make 
annual reports of their financial condi- 
~, as required under the insurance 
aws. 


Cincinnati Insurance Tax 
Held to Be Valid by Court 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Mar. 6. 
The provisions of a Cincinnati ordi- 
nance levying an occupation tax upon 
persons Who maintain a place of busi- 
ness in the city to engage in selling, so- 
liciting or negotiating various forms of 
insurance are valid, according to a dee 
cision of the Ohio Supreme Court Mar. 


4 in the case of Stredelman y. City of | 


Cincinnati. 

The court held that the ordinance is 
| applicable to one who maintains an in- 
surance office in Cincinnati as an agent 
of certain foreign insurance companies 
|duly authorized to do business in the 
| State and in addition engages in the 
business of an insurance broker. 





Director of Seuteiee 
Is Appointed in Idaho 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Mar. 6. 
Warren H, Bakes, of Burley, has been 
jappointed by Governor C. Ben Ross to 
succeed D. C. Neifert as Director of the 
State Bureau of Insurance. 


Appointment of Frank Langley, of 


| 


| Accident Board to succeed Lawrence E. 
Worstell has been confirmed by the State 
Senate. His term is for s)x years, ef- 
fective immediately. 


Illinois Ruling Restricts 


Mutual Fire Company 

State of. Illinois: 

Springfield, Mar. 6. 
Although a 1925 statute permits do- 
mestic fire insurance companies to write 


certain additional lines of insurance, a} 


| mutual fire insurance comuany chartered 
by a special act of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture may not write other kinds of insur- 
ance than those specified in its charter, 
Attroney General Oscar E. Carlstrom 
has just held in an opinion to the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Harry W. 
Hanson: 

| The reason for this, Mr. Carlstrom ex- 

| plained, is that the 1925 act provides that 


|fire insurance companies may write the| 


additional kinds of insurance as are spec- 
ified in their articles of incorporation. | 
In order that the company may do other 
{lines of business it will be necessary that 
it amend its charter so as to cover the 
additnonal risks{he said. 





North West- Missouri Pacific R.R. 


| 
} 
| 








| tion passed after its permit or before. 





Chicago, Burlington & Great Northern Ry, 


| discrimination against it and no case has 


The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibits unjust 
discrimination as between persons under 
the jurisdiction of the State and prob- 
ably no one would question that a 
statute requiring from one domestic in- 
surance company the payment of $500 
and from another domestic insurance 
company the payment of $2 for the same 


| service would be violative of that con- 
| stitutional provision. 


It is equally clear that where a for- 
eign corporation is lawfully within the 


|State and authorized to do business 


therein, it is entitled to invoke the same 
constitutional provision and _ that 
a State can not deprive such a foreign 
corporation of that constitutional right 
to the equal protection of the law under 
the Federal Constitution. This question 
is so well settled that we deem it un- 
necessary to do more than to cite some 
of the recent authorities in which it is 
announced. Liggett v. Baldridge, 278 
U. S. 105, 110; Quaker City Cab Co. v. 
Commonwealth of Penn., 277 U. S. 389; 
Power Mfg. Co. v. Saunders, 274 U. S. 
490; So. Ry. v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400; 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co. v. Harding, 272 
U. S. 494; Deutsche Bank v. Humphrey, 
272 U. S. 517. 


Right to Invoke Fourteenth 
| Amendment Sustained 


It follows that unless the $500 license 
fee imposed as a condition precedent to 
the employment of additional agents for 
the foreign insurance company is a con- 
dition precedent of a permit to the in- 
surance company to do business in the 
state, it is an unjust discrimination 


\Couer d’Alene, to the State Industrial | Volative of the Fourteenth Amendment 


to the Federal Constitution. It is as- 
sumed by the Supreme Court of Oregon 
in its decision in Herbring v. Lee, supra, 
and also by the defendant herein in its 
brief, that it is such a condition prece- 
dent, and therefore justified. 

No reason is advanced in support of 
this assumption and the only basis for 
such an asumption which occurs to us is 
that the insurance company making ap- 
plication for license to transact insur- 
ance business in the State knows when 
it makes such application that the law 
under which the application is made does 
in fact provide that if it desires to ap- 
point more than one agent in each city, 
or two in Portland, it must pay the ad- 
ditional license fee. 

But this is not sufficient to justify the | 


been cited which goes to that extent. On 
the contrary, the courts, with practical 
unanimity, hold that a foreign corpora- 
tion, once having been permitted to en- 
ter into a State and engage in business, 
has a right to invoke “hé Fourteenth 
Amendment against unjust discrimina- 
tions whether they arise under legisla- 


We think this is settled by the decision 
in Liggett v. Baldridge, 278 U. S. 105, 





lroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported t. the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


ticular legislation.’ Power Co. v. Saun- 
ders, 274 U. S. 490, 498. It is estab- 
lished that a corporation, by seeking and 
obtaining permission to do business in 


These companies sell contracts which} examination of the application and the|® State does not thereby. become bound 


to comply with, or estopped from object- 
ing to, the enforcement of its enact- 
ments that conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. The right to with- 
hold from a foreign corporation permis- 
sion to do local business therein does 
not enable the State to require such a 
corporation to surrender the protection 
of the Federal Constitution. Power Co. 
v. Saunders, supra, 497; Hanover In- 
surance Co. v. Harding, 272 U. S. 494, 
507; Frost v. Railroad Commission, 271 
U. S. 583, 593, et seq.; Fidelity & De- 
osit Co, v. Tafoya, 270 U. S. 426, 434; 

estern Union Tel. Co. v. Foster, 247 
U. S. 105, 114; Looney v. Crane Co., 
245 U. S. 178, 188; Sioux Remedy Co. 
v. Cope, 285 U. S, 197, 203.” 


We conclude then that the statute in 
question so far as it is an attempt to 


mestic insurance company as to the li- 
cense fee for its agents is for that rea- 
son and to that extent void. As we have 
said, no attempt is made by the defend- 
ant to justify the imposition of the $500 
license fee, as an exercise of the police 
or taxing power of the State as applied 
to all fire insurance companies. 


Where the State Supreme Court has 


by thefr decision as to its proper in- 
terpretation, but we are in such grave 
doubt as to the effect of the above quoted 
decision of the Supreme Court in Her- 
bring v. Lee (supra), that we must add 
that if section 6388 (supra) does apply 
to all fire insurance companies, and there 
is no discrimination as between foreign 
and domestic fire insurance companies, 
the imposition of a license fee of $500 
|for each additional agent who partici- 
| pates in the effecting of insurance as a 
|solicitor or broker, or otherwise, is an 
| unreasonable and unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the right of a fire insurance 
|company to transact business. 

The defendant should be permanently 
enjoined from enforcing the law in qués- 
tion, in so far as it requires a license 
|fee of $500. Motion for dismissal de- 
{nied and temporary injunction granted 
as prayed. Leave to answer complaint 
within 10 days granted, if desired. 


‘Old Age Relief Plan 





| 


Finds Bill Unconstitutional 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Mar. 6. 
The bill (S. 3) to establish an old age 
relief system in New Hampshire has 
|been declared unconstitutional by the 


it improperly provides for the adminis- 
tration of relief by officers of the pro- 


itive function to the judicial department. 

In its opinion declaring the bill un- 
constitutional the Supreme Court quoted 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison as 
warning against the overlapping. of the 
functions of executive and Judicial de- 
partments, 

Union of the powers of the depart- 
ments, the court pointed out, may justly 
be “pronounced the very definition of 
i'tryanny,” to use Madison’s language, or, 


\in the words of Jefferson, “is precisel 


the definition of despotic government.” | 
The court held that old age assistance, 
as provided, would be constitutional if 
administered by offivers of an executive 
department. e aid provided for the 
aged would not -be a pension, accordin 





| ern Ry. Quincy R. R. 
January January January January 
| Freight revenue ......se0 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Passenger revenue ....+... 6,121,919 7,539,217 6,823,300 8,183,362 8,169,367 9,012,736 4,618,082 4,893,540 
| Total oper. rev... ..... a is 1,349,209 1,798,296 710,405 1,083,170 1,012,958 1,393,620 564,522 874,784 
| Mainterance of way....... 8,427,883 10,474,129 8,250,182 10,131,231 10,178,625 11,536,744 5,755,160 6,458,382 
| Maintenance of equipmert.. 854,879 1,094,091 822,250 1,127,146 847,235 1,054,918 555,098 691,363 
Transportation expenses... 1,759,402 2,443,827 1,374,478 1,826,129 1,772,724 1,859,737 1,390,803 1,553,761 
Total expenses incl. other... 8,795,796 4,665,834 3,208,144 4,116,163 3,566,007 4,525,209 2,387,646 2,997,828 
Net from railroad.... .... 7,043,590 8,849,959 6,092,539 17,827,461 6,874,807 8,252,174 4,845,780 65,781,553 
a ee ahs aa 1,384,293 1,624,170 2,157,643 2,303,770 3,303,818 384,570 909,380 676,829 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 725,000 755,000 435,023 435,602 927,492 941,400 639,535 595,292 
579 4,498 2,634 8,348 5,248 3,111 954 24 
A abbas 658,174 844,672 1,719,986 1,864,820 2,371,078 2,340,059 268,891 81,512 
506,788 619,709. 1,411,563 1,446,781 tigen emote jz he . ine? 
ti FARO occccceeee 8,458.55 8,458.52 7,450.59 7,452.10 9, * ’ ‘ ’ . ’ ‘ 
pps 83.6 84.5 73.9 77.3 67.5 71.5 84.2 89.5 


* 


to the court, but would be relief to whic 
old persons are entitled in any event 
under present pauper laws. 


discriminate between a foreign and do- | 


interpreted the State law we are bound | 


‘For State Held Invalid | 


New Hampshire Supreme Court | 


State Supreme Court on the ground that | 


bate court, thus délegating an execu- | 


pany,” the accountant answered. 
Mr. Comerford’s Statement 
Revenues in 1929 : 

Testimony concerning operations of 
the New England Power Association 
consolidated system brought out that in 
the year 1929 gross operating revenues 
totaled approximately $38,000,000 and 
net earnings approximately $14,000,000. 
Plant investment of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the association at the end of 
that year totaled approximately $203,- 
000,000, it was testified. 

Inquiry into management _ methods 
brought out that the association exer- 
cises a close supervision over its operat- 
ing subsidiaries, all engineering, execu- 
tive and accounting work being planned 
and supervised from the home office. 
During 1926, 1927 and part of 1928 the 
expenses of furnishing these services 
with a few exceptions, were prorated 
on the basis of the estimated amount 
of service rendered and charges made 
accordingly to the operating companies, 

Stock Valuation 

It was brought out that the common 
| stocks acquired by the association at 
the date of organization, in 1926, from 
the New England Company, and which : 
were valued on the latter companys 
books at $14,554,800, had increased to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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Ohio Ruling on Insurance | 
Against Risks in Road Work 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 6. 


Since boards of township trustees are 
made liable by statute for damages which 
|may be caused by the use of motor 
| vehicles and road-building machinery, it 
is lawful for the trustees to pay for in- 
surance on these risks from public funds, 
according to a recent ruling of Attorney 
| General Gilbert Bettman. 

“I am of the opinion that the term 
“official duties’ as used in the statute 
creating this liability,” said Mr. Bettman, 
“includes the construction, reconstruction 
and repair of roads. Therefore, the lia- 
bility so imposed may lawfully be pro- 
| tected against by the carrying of lia- 


; bility insurance.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 
TH 


American Merchant Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


On the 3ist day of December, 1930, as re- 
quired under Section 647 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia. 


INCOME 


| 


$746,207.17 
70,354.18 
161,965.97 


$978,527.27 


Net premiums ... 
Total interest and 
Other income 


rents ..+-. 


Total income ery 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Net amount paid policyholders 
| for losses 

All othér disbursé¢ments . 


$153,351.03 
735,254.06 


$880,605.09 





| Total disbursements 
ASSETS 


Bonds and stocks che 60008 
Cash in company’s office .. 
Deposits in banks 
Agents’ balances. 
Interest and rents due or 
cruéed ide estou . 
All other asséts ........- 


$1,315,125.85 
500.00 


r ace 


Gross assets ea ..++ $1,052,522.81 
Deduct assets not admitted .. 67,584.23 


Total admitted assets $1,584,938.58 
LIABILITIES 

Net unpaid claims .. . 

Total unearned premiums .... 

Other liabilities oe ores 





i, i ceceeeee 400,000.00 
liabilities 566,973.89 
epee 
Weed. 506 Fess cova seas . $1,584,938.58 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN DURING THE 
YBAR 

Dietriet 

Total of Col. 
cee $522,986.73 $2,530.12 

toe 31,117.12 

6 


39,76 
6,560.54 


115,804.29 
17,981.86 
64.20 
3,584.18 
1,231.88 
1,226.90 
45,010.71 4.40 


$746,207.17 $2,534.52 


JOHN R. VAN HORNE, Vice-President. 
Walter A, Sorenson, Secretary. 

Subscribed and swore. to before me this 
° - le 
20th day of February, é. WILDE, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1931. 


Capital paid u 
Surplus over all 


Fire ... ‘ebat 
Ocean marine ... 
Motor vehicles 
Earthquake 
Inland navigation and 
transportation 
Tornado, win detor 
and cyclone 





my, 
OEE baa sna te ak i 00 nk 
Sprinkler leakage 
Riot, civil commotion, 
and explosion 
All othér; 
Registered mail .... 
Miverase osecs.vsees 
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State Finance 


Chain Banking 
System Opposed 


In Arkansas 


Committee States Method 
‘Has Element of Weak- 
ness,’ in Report Filed 
With State Senate 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Mar. 6. 


Chain banking of the type which ex- 
jsted in Arkansas prior to the recent 
failures of banks in the State “has ele- 
ments of weakness and consequent dan- 
ger to the public welfare and should not 
be permitted,” it is stated in a report filed 
Mar. 8 with the Arkansas Senate by a 
subcommittee of the Joint Legislative 
Banking and Insurance Investigating 
Committee. The Committee was named | 
by the Legislature over a month ago. 
Officials of the State Banking Depart-| 
ment, according to the report, “have 
honestly and efficiently discharged their 
official duties and have worked diligently | 
to control unsound banking methods.” 

The report is only a preliminary one,| 
Chairman Storm O. Whaley, State Sen-| 
ator and banker of Sulphur Springs, | 
stated orally, and deals only with the 
Committee’s investigation of bank clos- 
ings and contributing causes. Another 
subcommittee has been investigating the 
insurance aspects of the Arkansas sit- 
uation. 

He announced that other proposals 
probably will be made when the Com- 
mittee questions members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association, and “certain other outstand- 
ing bankers of the State.” 


Past Trouble Cited 


Responsibility for much of the finan- 
cial disaster inflicted .upon the State 
since last November was laid by the leg- 
islative investigators to A. B. Banks, 
and his associates, former president of 
the American Exchange Trust Company | 
of Little Rock, this State’s largest bank| 
which closed Nov. 17 and is now being | 
liquidated by the State Banking Depart-| 
ment. A. B. Banks also was president | 
of the Home Fire and Home Accident| 
Insurance Companies which are in the} 
hands of a receiver. 

The report said that before the No-| 
vember, 1930, crash, “there had grown 
up in the State an organization or group 
of organizations under the leadership of | 
A. B. Banks, a man of great ability and | 


|to the 


Review Is Denied | 
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Security Issues 


Business Conditions 


In Bankruptcy Case} Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


| Action Involves Defendant Who 
Reduced Assets to Cash and 

Left Country | 

i. eae | 


Review of a criminal case arising un- 
der the National Bankruptcy Act on a 
charge of concealing assets from the 
trustee has been denied by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States. The court | 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari | 
in the case of United States v. Rachmil, 
No. 626. 

The question in the case, as set out | 
|in the Government’s petition, was 
whether an absconding debtor who, prior 
institution of bankruptcy pro- | 
ceedings, reduced his assets to cash and | 
fled with the money to a foreign juris- | 
diction is guilty of concealing assets | 
from his trustees in bankruptcy. The| 
trustee was appointed after the debtor’s | 
departure but while he still allegedly | 
had possession, in a foreign jurisdiction, | 
of the eash which he took with him. It) 
was not shown that the debtor had ac- |} 
tual knowledge of the institution of the} 
bankruptcy proceedings or of the ap-| 
pointment of a trustee until after his 
indictment. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit held that the offense 
of concealing assets from the trus-| 
tee had not been committed in the ab-| 
sence of proof of knowledge of the 
trustee’s appointment, 


Improvement Noted 
In Textile Industry 
Of New England 


| 


Boston Retail Sales Decline 
While General Business 
Holds to Seasonal Level, 
Says Reserve Bank 


| 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 6.—Preliminary | 
reports indicated that sales of Boston| 
stores for the first three weeks of Febru- | 
ary were about 14 per cent behind those 
of a year ago, it is announced in the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, which has just been re- 
leased for pubiication. 

General business activity in New Eng- 
land during January changed but little 


genius, which working together in close | other than seasonally from the December 
contact, in purpose and in fact, sought|level, and while a noticeable improve-| 
to dominate the banking and insurance | ment did not take place, neither was there | 


interests of the State.” 

The legislators reported further: “We | 
express it as our considered opinion that 
much of the trouble and financial dis- 
aster the State has experienced has been 
due to the misconceived and unsound fi- 
nancial theory upon which the group 
seems to us to have operated. 

“Too great reliance apparently was | 
had upon intergroup financing and too 
little-upon outside credit resources avail- 
able, always necessary for sound insti- 
tutions. There seems to have been too 
much investment of insurance funds in 
bank stocks and too much use of bank 
funds by borrowing within the group. 

“There were numerous corporations, 
either set up for holding or operating 
purposes, in this and other States, one 
as far away as the Pacific coast, which 
were utilized as borrowing agencies and 
it appears frequently from a _ perusual 
of the testimony that many very large | 
loans of this character bore no other se- 
curity than the personal endorsement of 
Mr. Banks, 

Findings Outlined 

Specific findings and recommendations 
contained in the report follow: 

“Chain banking such as has been con- | 
ducted in this State has elements of 


weakness and consequent danger to the 
public welfare and should not be per- 


| 





mitted. We see no prospect of its early 


resumption. 


“We believe that State banks should, | 


at the earliest date practicable, conform 
to the loan limit prescribed for national 
banks, but do not recommend legislative 
action at this time, unless they are al- 
lowed ample time to bring their loans 
within such limits. 

“We believe the present five-day clos- 


ing law is subject to abuses which should | 


be corrected. When a bank closes, the 
State Bank Department should have 
power to place an agent in charge at 
once. 
closing except under the Bank Commis- 
sioner’s order, or orders of his agents. 
Any change in status after closing 
should be prohibited with penalties.” 


A. B. Banks was formerly president | 
or a majority stockholder in 49 Arkansas | 


State banks, which were closed Nov. 17, 
or a few days after the Little Rock par- 
ent bank ceased to do business. 

Half of these have reopened, however, 
through reorganizations or purchases. 


The American Exchange Trust Com-! 
pany of Little Rock is still closed and in| 


charge of Sam J. Wilson, member of the 


Arkansas Highway Commission, as liq-| 


uidating agent under appointment of 
Banking Commissioner Walter E. Taylor. 
When the Little Rock institution closed 
the State had a deposit of $800,000 in 
State highway funds on deposit in the 
bank. 

Causes Are Listed 


Summing up the causes which brought 
on the wholesale financial reverses of 
103 banks in Arkansas since last Nov. 
17, the report assigned the following: 

(1) Oversized loans to officers and 
directors, either directly or indirectly, by 
financing their corporate interests. 

(2) Inadequate security for said loans. 

(3) Lending too freely through coun- 
try banks, thus necessitating heavy bor- 
rowing by them, and by the parent bank 
as we shall call the Little Rock institu- 
tion. 

(4) The effects upon all businesses of 
the world depression. 

(5) The drought of 1930, which caused 


| January than in any month since May, 


|machinery activity. 


|in January increased moderately from 


No entries should be made after | 


}a further decline in most lines of indus- 
try, according to the district summary, 
which continues in full text: 

Lower Prices Reported 


Retail trade in this district compared 
unfavorably in January with the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, but retail 
price levels had dropped substantially 
during the past year. The three major 
divisions of the New England textile in- |} 
dustry in January showed increases of 
more than the customary seasonal 
amounts from December, and although 
in comparison with previous years the 
amount of raw cotton consumed was low, 
nevertheless, when usual seasonal changes 
had been allowed for, it was larger in 


1930. 

Raw wool consumed by mills in this 
district in January increased from De-| 
cember by an appreciable amount, and 
there was a considerable increase in silk 
On the other hand, 
the. building industry in New England 
continued at low levels in January, and | 
the volume (square feet) of both resi- 
dential contracts and of commercial 
and industrial contracts awarded de- 
clined slightly from December. Although | 
boot and shoe production in this district | 


December, it was considerably less than 
in January, 1930. 
Employment Decline Noted 

Employment conditions, as reflected by | 
the call for workers at State employ-| 
|ment offices, were not improved over De- 
|cember, and in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were at unusually low levels. 
| Carloadings of merchandise and miscella- | 
| neous freight in New England in January | 
were at approximately the same level as 
in December, but were materially less | 
than in the corresponding month a year | 
ago. The number of commercial failures 
in this district in January, as reported by 
R. G. Dun & Co., increased 4.7 per cent 
over January, 1930, and total liabilities | 
exceeded those of January a year ago by 
| 723.9 per cent. The enormous increase in| 
|total liabilities was largely due to a 
single receivership in Connecticut, involv- 





ing liabilities of about $25,000,000. 

Sales of reporting retail stores in each 
of the New England States declined in 
January from the corresponding month a 
year ago, except in Vermont, where a 
moderate increase was reported. Rhode} 
Island stores showed the largest decline, 
amounting to 13.3 per cent, while stores 
in Massachusetts reported a drop of 8.2 
per cent. 

In January only moderate declines took | 
place in Boston stores in sales of| 
| women’s, misses’ and juniors’ ready-to- | 
wear and accessories, whereas sales of 
radios, piece goods, and small wares fell | 
|off 61.9, 14.8 and 10.5 per cent, respec- 
\tively. Sales of toys and sporting goods 
\in Boston stores in January exceeded 
those of the corresponding month in 1930 
by 14.3 per cent. | 








‘Monthly Reports to Show 
_ Automobile Stocks Abroad | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

'whether stocks of passenger cars and 
trucks (broken down according to broad 
| price classes and weight categories) and 
used cars are unusually high, seasonally 
|high, high, normal, low, seasonally low, 
or unusually low. Current information 
of this kind is of essential value to ex- 
port departments in connection with 
their foreign market analyses and export 
programs as the volume of stocks of 
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Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’52.... 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D %6........ 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E ’77 
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Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 58 A '56.... 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55....... os 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55.......... 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s ’52 
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IC RRL Div & Ter Ist 3%s 53 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57.... 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
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K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 
LS & MS Ry Ist(asmd)3%4s’97 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2008.... 
Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s ’41 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51 
Louis G & Elst & r 5s A ’5 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s 
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L&N RR Ist & r 4%s C 2003.. 
Met Ed Ist & r 414s D ’68 SF... 
Mil E R&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.... 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s’38 
M K & T RR PrLisA ’62.... 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A ’65... 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F ’77.... 
Mob & O RR gen 4s’ 

M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Mar. 6 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks.in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
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This information has been 
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| NYC&StL RR r 5%s A’74(n Co) 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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abedefg 2 
abcdeg 
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Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A’78 
N Eng T & T ist 5s A ’52 

N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s A’ 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B °55 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98..... 
NYC & Hud R RR mtge 3%s’97 
NYC & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NYC & HRr & imp 4%sA 2013 
NYC&HRr&imp 5s C 2013(NY C) abcdeg 
NYC&H R Lake Sh col 3%s '98 abcdeg 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37... abedf 
abed 
abed 
abd 
abedf 
abedf 
abcdef 


_ 
ANtonnanaroe 


NYC&StLRR r m 4'4sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’53.... 
NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A ’41.... 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B ’44.....° 
NY G& EL H&P Pur My 4s’49 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92 d 

NY Tel Ist & gen 4%4s '39...... abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF......... abed 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 . abcde 
N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A’55 be 

N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ’44 ab 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF... abcdeg 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B_ 2047 abcdeg 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... abedeg 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41... df 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’37 abed 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ’46.. abcdef 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 abc 


Pac G&E g&r 5s A ’42....... bde 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52.... abcd 
Penn RR cons 4%s ’60...... abcdeg 
Penn RR gen 414s A ’65....... abcdeg 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 oe 

Penn RR secured 6%s ’36..... 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56 

Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ’47... 

Phil El Ist & r 4%s ’67 SF.... 
PSE&GofN J Ist & r 4%s’67 
PSE&Gof N J Ist&r 4%s ’70 

Read gen & r 4%s A ’97 
Read gen & r 4%4s B ’97.. 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46.. 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A °5 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B 5 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’%78... 4 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89 

StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s 

San Ant&Arn Pass Ry 1st 4s 

So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.. 

So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s 
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S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 due Aug 1 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A ’77 
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High 
95 
111% 
91 
9054 
9514 
96% 
855g 
100 4% 
101 
10714 
84% 
99% 
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92% 
102% 
115 
10614 
99 
421% 
103% 
111% 
106% 
105 
99 
95% 
6814 
113% 
103%4 
103% 
102% 
109% 
951% 
104 
107 
105% 
102% 


106% 
86% 
100% 
19 
87 
98% 
96% 
105% 
98% 
9914 
9614 
101% 


Low 
95 
110% 
90% 
9014 
9514 
96% 
855% 
100% 
100% 
107 
84% 
99% 
106 
92 
10214 
115 
105% 
98 56 
4214 
103 
111% 
1065% 
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981% 
95 
681%, 
113% 
103% 
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1023% 
109% 
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102% 


Last 
95 
110% 
91 
905g 
95% 
96% 
8558 
100% 
1007% 
107 
84% 
99% 
106 
921% 
102% 
115 
105% 
985g 
42% 
103 
111% 
106% 
105 
99 
95 
681% 
113% 
103% 
103 
102 3, 
10915 
95% 
104 
107 
1057% 
10214 
1097, 
1097% 
93 
108% 
10315 
103% 
103% 
10214 
10234 
106% 
8614 
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| mission has full authority over interstate 


| terstate and intrastate rates harmonize, | 


|the evidence presented to it. 


‘State Committees 


Groups Also Will Investigate 


AvuTHorizen Statements Onry Are Presentep Herein. Berne 


PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Banking 
Plan to Fix Rates 
Rejected in Illinois 


Roads May Not Use I. C. C. Basis 
For Intrastate Iron and 


Steel Charges 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Mar. 6. | 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has | 

refused to permit the railroads to estab- 

lish intrastate rates for iron and steel 

articles on the mileage basis established 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for interstate shipments. 


The Illinois Commission explained that ! 
while the Interstate Commerce Com- 


rates and while it is desirable that in-| 


nevertheless the Illinois Commission has 
full power and a duty to regulate intra- 
state rates under the provisions of the 
Illinois Commerce Act in accordance with | 
The pro- 
posed rate changes on iron and steel have 
not been justified, the Commission held. | 





Named to Pass on 
_ Farm Credit Loans 


New Agriculture Associ-| 
ations, Secretary Hyde) 
Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Bank, Atlanta; H. G. Hastings, Hastings 
Seed Company, Atlanta; John M. Gra- 
ham, president, National City Bank, 
Rome. 

Illinois: George E. Keys, vice president, 
Ridgeley National Bank, Springfield; | 
Stewart Pierson, Director of Agricul- 
ture, Springfield; John M. Crebs, Na-| 
tional Bank of Carmi, Carmi. 

Indiana: C. B. Enlow, president, First 
National Bank, Evansville; S. T. Fisher, 
President, Peoples-American National 
Bank, Princeton; Sam R. Guard, editor, 
Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer. 

Kentucky: John R, Downing, president, 
Citizens Union Bank, Louisville; William 
Belknap, president, Milk Producers As- 
sociation, Goshen; Harry A. Volz, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana: Ben F. Thompson, Alexan- 





jtration of 
| hereinbefore provided for. 


Unitep States DAILY 


Systems 


Award Favored 
In Damage From 
Smelter Fumes 


International Commission 
Finds Canadian Concern 
Should Pay Certain United 
States Citizens 


[Continued from Paye 2.] 
recommends that, subject to the provi- 
sions hereinafter contained, the company 
be required to proceed as expeditiously 
as may be reasonably possible with the 
works above referred to, and also to 
erect with due dispatch such further sul- 
phuric acid units and take such further 
or other action as may be necessary, if 
any, to reduce the amount and concen- 
tration of SO, fumes drifting from its 


| said plant into the United States until 
| it has reduced the amount by some means 


to a point where it will do no damage in 


|the United States, 


(b) The Commission further recom- 
mends that the governments of the 
United States and Canada appoint sci- 
entists from the two countries to study 


|and report upon the effect of the works 


erected and contemplated by the com- 


|pany as aforesaid, on the fumes drift- 


ing from said smelter into the United 
States, and also to report from time to 
time to their respective governments in 


| regard to such further or other works or 


actions, if any, as such scientists may 
deem necessary on the part of the com- 
pany to reduce the amount and concen- 
such fumes to the extent 


Provision for 
Final Settlement 


(c) When the company has reduced 
the amount and concentration of SO; 


|fumes emitted from its plant at Trail, 
| British Columbia, and drifting into the 


territory of the United States, to a point 
where it claims it will do no damage in 
the United States, then it shall so notify 
the Government of Canada, which shall 
thereupon forthwith notify the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which may 
then take up the matter-with the gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada for 
investigation and consideration to de- 
termine whether or not it has so reduced 


the amount and the concentration of 
the SO.. 


(d) The question of whether or not 
the company is proceeding with expedi- 
tion as aforesaid may be taken up at any 
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Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 

Wabash RR Ist 4s Des M Div ’39 
Wabash Ry r & gen 5s D ’80.. 
West El deb 5s 

West Mary RR Ist 4s ’5 

West Mary RR Iist&r 5%s A "77 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63...... 2 
W Penn Pow Ist 5's F ’53.... 
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(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
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1st Lib Loan 15-50 yrs 314s °47 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s 47 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s ’38 

4th Liberty Loan reg 4\%s.. 
U S of A Treas reg 4%s ’52.... abcdefg 
U §S of A Treas 4s 54 . abedefg 
U $ of A Treas 33s '47..... «. abedefg 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43...... abcdefg 


High 
101.27 
102.26 
103.26 
103.25 
111.16 
107.22 
101.12 
101 


Low 

101.27 
102.26 
103.23 
103.21 
111.16 
107.22 
101.6 

100.31 


Last 


101.27 
102.26 
103,25 
103.25 
111.16 
107,22 
101.12 
101 


| 


dria; R. H. Miller, Minden; George M. 
Hearne, Continental Bank and Trust 


Maryland: W. Bladen Lowndes, presi- | 
dent, Fidelity Trust Company, Balti- 
more; Morton M. Prentis, president, 
First National Bank, Baltimore. 

Mississippi: T. W. McCoy, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Vicksburg; R. 
E. Kennington, Kennington Dry Goods 
Company, Jackson; George P. Power, | 
secretary, Mississippi Bankers Associa- | 
tion, Jackson. 

Missouri Men Named 

Missouri: Walter W. Smith, president, | 
First National Bank, St. Louis; B. 
Hart, American Hotel, St. Louis; Arthur | 
A. Blumeyer, president, Industrial Sav- | 
ings Trust Company, St. Louis. 

North Carolina: Frank Page, Raleigh. | 

Ohio: Perry L. Green, Columbus; A. P. | 
Sandles, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: John B. Nichols, Chick- 
asha, | 

Tennessee: S. E. Ragland, president, | 
First National Bank, Memphis; J. Frank 
Porter, president, Tennessee Farm Bu-| 
reau, Columbia; J. P. Norfleet, Memphis. | 

Texas: Nathan Adams, First National | 
Bank, Dallas; J. F. Lucey, Dallas; R. F.| 
Harding, Fort Worth National Bank,| 
Fort Worth. | 

Virginia: R. H. Angell, Colonial Amer- 
ican National Bank, Roanoke; Julian H. | 
Hill, State Planters Bank & Trust Com-| 
pany, Richmond; Maj. Leroy Hodges, | 
managing director, Virgina State Cham-| 
ber of Commerce, Richmond. 





Company, Shreveport. | 


time by the Government of the United 
States with the Government of Canada 
for further consideration. 


(e) This finding and recommendation 
under question (5) must be read in con- 
nection with questions (1), (2), (3) and 
(4); that say, if these conditions, as 
above stated, under question (5) are fully 
met, there will be no future indemnity 
to pay, that being included in the amount 
of damages embraced under question (2), 
except as hereinafter provided. 

(f) Any future indemnity will arise 
only if and when these conditions and 
recommendations stated under Question 
(5) are not complied with and fully met, 
and then only in respect of any dame 
done after Jan. 1, 1932, as hereinafter 


| provided. 


(g) The word “damage” as used in 
this document shall mean and include 
such damage as the governments of the 
United States and Canada may deem 
appreciable, and for the purposes of par- 
agraphs (a) and (c) hereof, shall not 
include occasional damage that may be 
caused by SO, fumes being carried across 
the international boundary in air pock- 
ets or by reason of unusual atmospheric 
conditions, Provided, however, that 
any damage in the State of 
Washington, howsoever caused by 
said fumes on and after Jan. 
1, 1932, shall be the subject of indemnity 
by the company to any interests so dam- 
aged, and shall not be considered as in- 
cluded in the answer to Question (2) of 
the reference, which answer is intended 
to inciude all damage of every kind up 


| All 


Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
« preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
ro'!, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
sto, > organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 

Astoria, Oreg., 1930 Population, 10,349 
B Cc Dd 
516 $7,109,214 100.00 
427 5,831,353 82.02 


F 
$792,304 
664,816 
81,480 
46,008 


E 
$1,235,334 
1,021,697 
122,403 
91,234 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 60 850,000 11.96 
All other types of organization.. 11 29 427,861 6.02 
Waukegan, Ill., 1930 Population, 33,499 
B Cc D 
1,799 $23,615,214 100.00 
1,188 16,626,903 70.41 


F 
$2,617,403 
1,837,191 
423,521 
356,691 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 399 4,140,201 17.53 

All other types of organization. . 212 2,848,110 11.76 
Piqua, Ohio, 1930 Population, 16,009 

B D 

707 100.00 

385 67.73 


$1,363,944 
810,508 
378,407 
175,029 


F 
$917,848 
507,069 
292,771 


118,008 


All stores a taraals 
Single-store independents 5, 
Chains (four or more units) 234 2 26.90 
All other types of organization. . 88 1,378,591 15:37 
Eyria, Ohio, 1930 Population, 25,633 
A B Cc D 
$39 1,341 $16,917,415 100.00 
255 850 11,802,569 69.76 
Chains (four or more units) 71 384 4,262,905 25.20 
All other types of organization.. 13 107 851,941 5.04 
Population, 41,390 


Muskegon, Mich., 1930 
D 


B 
2,423 100.00 
1,601 69.16 
25.03 


E 
$2,208,178 
1,635,162 
419,832 
153,184 


F 
$1,870,600 
1,300,544 
466,321 
103,735 


stores Raine Ainadee 
Single-store independents 


E 
All stores Sak ale $3,990,516 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization... 32 144 1,907,229 





Status of Investigations 


Before Tariff Commission | 


The Tariff Commission has ordered in- | 


vestigations of the factors and costs in 
the production in this country and in 
competing foreign countries gf creosote, 


crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow, Span- | 
ish moss, glue and nonedible gelatin, the 
| Commission announced Mar. 4. 


Investigations of the foreign and do- 
mestie production of laces, lace fabrics 
and lace articles and of cocoa and choco- 
late and cocoa, sweetened and_unsweet- 
ened, in bars or blocks weighing 10 
pounds or more, have been discontinued 
and dismissed, the Commission stated. 

Should the investigation of creosote 
oil, which now is free of duty, disclose 
that domestic production costs are higher 
than foreign: costs, it is stated, the Com- 
mission will recommend such rates of 


|duty as may be necessary to equalize 


the difference in costs. These recom- 
mendations will be included in a report 
to the Senate, in accordance with the 
resolution (S. Res. 470) under the pro- 
visions of which the inquiry was ordered, 
according to the Commission. 

The time and place of a public hear- 


ing in its investigation of glue and non- | 
edible gelatin, the Commission stated, | 
This inquiry | 


will be announced later. r 
will include glue size, fish glue and casein 
glue. 


A public hearing in the investigation 


of crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow and | 
Spanish moss also will be held later at | 


a place to be announced, the Commis- 
sion stated. 





678 
5.81 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Line 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


Janua 


Texas & New Orleans Ry. 


Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & 


almost a crop failure in many localities! motor vehicles in any market not only 


covered by the chain operations. 

(6) Low price of cotfon in the 1930 
season. 

(7) Farmers’, merchants’ and country 
banks’ impaired condition and inability 
to pay. 

(8) The failure of Caldwell & Com- 

any, Nashville, Tenn., 
argely interested in the banks and in- 
surance companies with A. B. Banks and 
his other associates. 

(9) Complete and general hysteria in 


minds of depositors, causing a rush which | 


caused the American Exchange Trust 
Company (Little Rock) to lose $4,000,000 
in deposits in four or five days. 


known to be 


|reflects the current state of demand in 
\that market but also serves as an indi- 
cation of the probable import require- 
|ments in the immediate future, a point 
of vital importance to American ex- 
| porters. 

| The Automotive Division is now sup- 
plying regularly to the American auto- 
motive industry quartely foreign market 
surveys, brief monthly cabled surveys, 
weekly summaries of export conditions, 
statistics of automobile registration 
abroad, import and export figures. To 
these informational services will now be 
added the monthly report of automobile 
stocks abroad, 


Freight revenue ....esece 
Passenger revenue ...eee. 
Total oper. rev.... cece 
Maintenance of way...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses.. 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad...... 
Taxes ... anaaa'e 
Unco!lectible ry. rev., ete. . 
Net after taxes, etc...... 
Net after rents......se0, 
Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio ......00. 


seer ee seee 


‘ 


ry 


1931 


2,993,826 
654,247 
4,013,109 
599,072 
726,582 
1,520,162 
3,278,017 
735,092 
340,000 
2,049 
393,043 
239,101 
4,481.12 
81.7 


1930 
3,583,832 
879,943 
4,917,246 
612,512 
812,661 
1,760,380 
3,665,036 
1,252,210 


329,167 


1 
921 


»o17 
526 


807,517 
4,498.51 
74.5 


January 


1931 

2,261,209 
358,066 
2,918,252 
315,366 
485,981 
1,038,131 
2,169,517 
748,735 
202,509 
887 
545,339 
355,062 
3,188.57 

74.3 


Omaha Ry. 


1930 
2,830,995 
509,598 
3,653,066 
461,433 
668,070 
1,345,437 
2,807,235 
845,831 
209,708 
741 
635,382 
418,334 
3,188.57 
76.8 


3,067,646 
4,083,818 


1,524,548 
3,544,896 


4,700.75 


January 
1930 
1,739,678 
282,396 
2,172,387 
212,239 
400,954 


January 
1931 1930 

4,020,472 
831,528 
5,267,627 
940,699 
1,176,803 
1,898,427 
4,476,276 
791,351 
290,049 
2,049 
499,253 
230,917 
4,721.96 

85.0 


1931 
1,273,784 
205,226 
1,613,946 
218,315 
299,246 
788,612 
1,439,333 
174,613 
99,428 
20 
75,165 
5,668 
1,736.94 
89.2 


589,357 


698,006 
898,071 


538,922 
284,946 
4,640 
249,336 
5,376 


375,142 


630 
260,910 
206,928 

1,746.53 


86.8 82.7 


1,041,096 | 
1,797,245 | 


113,602 | 





Parkersburg; Col. John Laing, Charles- 
ton; Walter C. Hardy, vice president, 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston. 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Gold Imports From South 


New York, Mar. 6.—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York for the week ended Mar. 4 shows 
total imports of $6,762,000, comprising 
$5,382,000 from Argentina, $1,230,000 
|from Uruguay, and $150,000 chiefly from 
|other Latin American countries. There 
were no exports, and there was no net 


change in gold earmarked for foreign 
account. 


Utility ‘Write-up’ in Book 
Values of Stocks Defended 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
$125,439,904 by the end of 1929, or a 
| total increase of more than $110,000,000. | 
{Of this amount, about $93,000,000 repre- 
}sents costs of additional securities and 
jthe balance the “write-up value,” pre- 
viously referred to, according to testi- 
| mony. 





| Examination into investments in op-| 
erating companies disclosed acquisition 
expenses of approximately $425,000 in! 
connection with the purchase of the stock | 
|of the Attleboro Steam and Electric Com- | 
pany in 1929, it was stated. Most of 
this expense was in the form of notes, 
issued to the former officers of the ac-| 
quired company for release of manage-| 
ment contracts, it was testified. 

A statement by Mr. Comerford com-| 
menting on the “write-up” follows in 
full text: 

The stockholders of the old New Eng- 
land Company, which held properties and 
shares of other companies, sold these 
assets to a new group, including New 
York interests, Stone and Webster and 
others, for a price in excess of the value 
carried on the books of the old company. 


The additional value placed on these 
assets by the new owners represented 
largely a natural enhancement but partly | 
reflected earnings left in the company | 
over a long period of years and not} 
declared out in dividends. The books of | 
the old company largely represented 
values determined 15 or 20 years ago. 
The new owners after careful examina- | 
tion by engineers and other experts, in- 
vested $20,500,000 cash in the new com- 
pany which was used for expansion pur- 
poses, 





West Virginia: Judge Reese Blizzard, | 


| dividual is entitled. 
lor other person shall be the sole and’ 


|to Jan. 1, 1932. 

2.—It is further recommended that the 
amount of the indemnity specified in 
| Question (2) shall be paid into the 
| Treasury of the United States and shall 
| be held as a trust fund for the use and 
benefit of persons having suffered (am- 
age as hereinbefore and upon the ap- 
pointment by the Governor of the State 
of Washington of a responsible and 
bonded administrator, or such other per- 
son as may be apointed, he shall confer 
and advise with the members of the 
United States section of this Commis- 
sion, and shall have access to all claims 
and other information in the custody of 
said section, and such administrator or 
other person shall make a detailed list 
of awards to the various persons dam- 
aged by said fumes, and he shall allot to 


; each individual claimant that part of the 


total sum of $350,000 to which such in- 
Said administrated 


final judge of all questions referred to 
him, and no appeal shall lie from his de- 
cisions; and having perfected his list of 
awards as aforegaid, he shall distribute 
the fund by check drawn against said 
trust fund, and take and accept proper 
receipts therefor, which said receipts 
shall be a full and complete release of 
the parties signing the same to all claim 
upon said fund. 
_ 3.—The said sum of $350,000 does not 
include any allowance for indemnity for 
damage to the lands of the Government 
of the United States. No claim was pre- 
sented to the Commission in respect 
thereof, and counsel for the Government 
of the United States at the last publie 
hearing announced that any claim in 
connection with such lands was with- 
drawn. The Commission, therefore, finds 
that any claim of the Government of the 
United States for past damages in ree 
spect of said lands has been waived. 

4.—The commission further finds and 
recommends that Stevens County is en- 
titled to compensation for damage to 
property owned by it within said zones, 
but that said county is not entitled to 
|indemnity for alleged loss of taxes by 
reason of such fumes, such claim being 
regarded by the commission as too re- 
mote and indefinite to permit of adju- 
dication herein. 

5.—The commission does not recom- 
mend any indemnity for alleged loss of 
trade by business men or loss of clientele 
or income by professional men resident 
in the City of Northport, within the said 
zones, such claims being regarded by the 


|commission as too remote and indefinite 


to permit of adjudication herein. 
Signed in the City of Toronto on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 28, 1931. 


? 


2 


& 


e 


(Signed) C, A. Magrath, John H, Bart 


lett, W. H. Hearst, P. J. McCumber, 
George W. Kyte, A. 0. Stanley. 
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Bank Deposits 





Passage of Laws 
On Investment 
Trusts Forecast 





Federal Specialist Says Such 
Concerns Should. Adjust 
Methods to Prevent Ex-| 
cessive Control 





Chicago, Ill., Mar. 6.—Legislation in| 
all the States for the regulation of in- | 
vestment trusts was predicted by Gros- | 
venor Jones, Chief of the Finance and} 
Investment Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in an! 
address here before the Fixed Trust Con- | 
ference of the Chicago Curb Exchange | 
Association. 

Mr. Jones urged investment trusts of | 
all types to correct or eliminate prac- | 
tices that might bring about excessive | 
regulatory measures. “Timely regula- | 
tion from within,” he declared, “would | 
avoid excessive regulation from without.” | 
Such precautions, he said, would promote | 
“sound and rational” regulation. | 

Summary of Address | 

An authorized summary of his ad-| 
dress follows in full text: 

The idea of “investment trusts,” orig- | 
inating in England, has “gone over big” 
in the United States in the characteristic 
American way. 

The Department of Commerce some | 
years ago took considerable interest in| 
the possibility of investment trusts be- | 
ing organized in this country—for a rea- | 
son that has since practical] 





for the primary purpose of dealing with 
international finance matters that. have | 
a bearing upon the foreign trade of the 
United States, the attention of the writer | 
was attracted to the part which invest- | 
ment trusts had long played in the place- | 
ment of foreign securities offered in the | 
London money market. We were aware | 
of the misgivings of many of our leading | 
bankers regarding the readigess of 
American investors to buy foréign Se- | 
curities as freely as our newly-won cred- | 
itor position in international finance | 
would justify and the necessities of a 
war-wracked world seemed to require. | 
Some bankers, Paul M. Warburg, was | 
among them, had indicated that the in- 
vestment trust might well be employed 
as a medium by which the host of Lib- 
erty bond investors could be persuaded to 
invest in foreign securities and as a 
means by which such investments could 
be made “safe for democracy.” 
Study of Practices 
It was in the light of such facts that | 
the Finance and Investment Division 
early turned its attention to the study | 
of investment trust principles and prac- 
tices. Finding a paucity of information| 
extant on the subject, the division was | 
influential in having the Department of | 
Commerce undertake a special study of 
British investment trusts. This study 
was assigned to our Financial Trade 
Commissioner at London who, after some 
months of careful investigation, produced | 
4. report which was widely circulated. 
he primary purpose of this report was 
the dissemination, for the benefit of those 
§ might be interested in the subject, 
of information as to how British trusts 
were organized, how they functioned, and | 
what their experience had been. 
For a time the division was called | 
upon to furnish further details as to 
the form of organization and methods of 
operation of British trusts. 
Data Disseminated 
Our special interest in the subject 
largely ceased, however, with the pub- 
lication and dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning British trusts. Invest- 
ment trusts per se did not come within | 
the purview of the Federal Government 
although the Edge Act of 1920 made 
possible the creation of debenture- | 
issuing corporations which would be un- | 
der the supervision of the Federal Re-| 
serve Board and which might function! 
as a species of investment trust. An| 
important object of this act was to fa-| 
cilitate the financing of foreign trade | 
by permitting the issuance of debentures | 
against foreign securities. 
The development of investment trusts, 
however, needed no prompting or en- 
couragement from any official source. 
Their advantages were soon generally 
recognized. Moreover, our _ bankers| 
found little need to employ investment | 
trusts as media for the placement of 
foreign securities, since the American 
investor proved to be quite ready to buy | 
such securities directly and in large 
volume. 
In the intervening period investment 
trusts have come to have a significance 
different in many respects from that 
originally contemplated. The distinc- 
tions employed by the British are not 
deemed important by Americans, who 
have given the term “investment trust” 
a comprehensive and general meaning. 
a! Critical Period 
The last year and a half most in- 
vestment trusts have had trying experi- 
ences as a result of the drastic decline 
in security prices throughout the world, 
which followed closely upon the launch- 
ing of a vast volume of investment trust 
securities. A number of trusts have gone 
out of business; others have had to re- 
vamp their capital structures; others 
have had to revise the scope and method 
of operation. The past year has been 
a serious testing period for all invest- 
ment trusts, except for the fixed trusts 
which have recently come into existence 
and have the advantage of having been 
set up in a time of low security prices. 





Previously no such test had been ap-| 


plied, for most of the trusts had been 





| tions are being introduced. 


U. S. Treasury | 
Statement | 


Mar. 4 
Made Public Mar. % 





Receipts 

Customs receipts ......-- « $1,159,572.92 | 

Internal-revenue receipts: | 

Income tax ...-e+.+eeee: 1,633,603.80 | 

Miscellaneous internal 

TEVENUC ..-seseeeeeeee 1,718,004.33 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 726,122.14 

Total ordinary receipts $5,237,302.69 | 

Public debt receipts ...... 24,220.00 | 


Balance previous day - 184,974,142.01 


| 
ARATE ol a em ORS | 
coke eerie htae $140,235,664.70 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .. 


Total 


$9,776,782.72 
119,881.99 


Refunds of receipts ....... 348,136.20 
Panama Canal ..... seeeeee 11,005.52 
Operations in special ac- 

SCOURGE © ccte 5.04.08 S05 680008 1,440,194.96 
Adjusted-service certificate 

BONG: oii boa Ket ORS Rp ee 3,702,271.55 
Civil-service retirement 

BOOG,. .iseesavetersceeeee 100,994.49 


Investment of trust funds 291,641.97 | 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$7,601,093.38 





expendi- | 

SUPOE oicsccts0 ser cteers es 3,991,545.00 | 
Balance today ......+++++- 128,643,026.32 | 
TOUR. citccvidesctwosys $146,235,664.70 | 


California State Bonds 
Awarded to Syndicate 


State of California: | 

Sacramento, Mar. 6. | 

State of California 4% per cent bonds, | 
due 1935 to 1952, in an amount of $4,-| 
000,000 have been awarded to a syndi-| 


r y ceased to cate composed of the National City Com-!to his attitude toward the militarization 
exist. In the Summer of 1922, when the | pany, Continental Illinois Company, Inc.,| of industry 
Finance and Investment Division of the | Weeden & Company, Harris Trust and|strongly opposing either militarization | 


Department of Commerce was organized, | Savings Bank, Heller Bruce & Co., First|}of industry or industrialization of the |mal life of the nation. 


| the increasing dependence of each prin- 


Union Trust and Savings Bank, and Wil-| 
liam R. Staats Co., on a bid of 104.150. | 


|A premium of $166,000 on auction bid- | the purpose of useful understanding of 


ding was paid to the State. | 

The National City Company was| 
awarded California park bonds in an| 
amount of $204,000. The bid was 102.902, | 
with a premium of $5,921.50. The bonds | 
mature in 1935. 


Increase Shown in Silver 
Reserves Held in India| 


Silver imports into India during the | 


{eight days ending Mar. 3 totaled 9,- | 


790,000 ounces, 7,757,000 ounces of which 
came from London, 1,505,000 ounces from | 
New York, 429,000 ounces from Shang- 
hai, 52,000 ounces from Marmagao (Goa), | 
and 47,000 ounces from Marseilles, says | 
a despatch to the Department of Com-| 
merce from its Bombay office. During | 
the 10 days ending Feb. 23, imports to-| 
taled 8,198,000 ounces. 
The total offtake for the eight days! 
ending Mar. 3 was 1,760 bars, as com- 
pared with 4,610 bars for the 10 days 
ending Feb. 23. Silver stocks on Mar. 
3 were estimated at 14,200 bars, as com-| 
pared with 10,750 bars on Feb. 23. 


Currency in reserve on Feb. 22 totaled | 
1,155,100,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,151,000,000 rupees on Feb. 15. Bullion 
in reserve on Feb. 22 totaled 59,700,- 
000 rupees, as compared with 58,200,000 
rupees on Feb, 15. 

The market is quiet after the budget 
announcement, the tariff on silver im- 
ports being increased by one-half annas 
from the present tariff of four annas 
per ounce. (One annas is one-sixteenth 
of a rupee, or about $0.0225). The in- 
crease is somewhat less than was ex- 
pected. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





|which shall avoid 





Plan for ‘Freezing’ Price Structure 
pening of Hostilitie 


At O 


* ‘ 











Treasury Operations 





| 
| 


s Is Outlined | 


* 





sion Scheme for Industrial Mobilization and Prevention of 


Bernard M. Baruch Suggests Before War Policies Commis- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Profiteering in War 





: |the nation be exerted in the shortest|suaded, by prospect of personal gain, 
|his formal statement, Mr. Baruch testi? possible time not“only to the violent | however magnificent, to invoke the hor- 
| fied that should the plan outlined by him| beating down of the enemy by any de-|rors of modern war is almost unthink- 





be authorized, men to get the plan in| structive material force we can invent| able, nevertheless the certainty that war 


|operation could be found within 48 hours | or use, but also to every process of slow |could never result in the enrichment of 


and the plan itself could be gotten un- | and often insidious economic strangula-|any man would give us all security and 


der way within two weeks. 
Questioned by Senator Robinson | 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, as to the compara- 


| tive strength of nations with and with- | 


out such precautionary plans, Mr. 
Baruch said that the nation without them | 


meeting an antagonist and in readjust- | 
ing its fiscal structure following the war. | 

With regard to the effect the adoption | 
of such a plan by the United States | 
would have on other nations, Mr. Baruch 
said that the plan would serve only as 
a notice to the rest of the world that 
“we propose if we have to fight to fight 
well prepared, and that we do not pro- 
pose to have the cost of another war as! 
we had before.” 

He declared that there is in the plan 
no menace to the peace or happiness of 
any other nation. 

Opposes Draft of Capital 
Mr. Baruch was questioned closely as 


| 


He expressed himself as | 


Army. - However, he added, no one 
should object to giving information for 


| unprecedented volumes of supplies. 


tion and political isolation that we can 
devise and administer. 

The battle field effort (while now only 
a part. of what we shall be called upon 
thing. Twentieth of 


century means 


| would be “indescribably weak” both in| transportation, communication and sup- | 


ply have made possible—and therefore 
necessary—the massing of men in num- 
bers never before deemed possible. The 
accelerating progress of science has cre- 
ated destructive forces which require 
for their use or for defense against 
them the products of practically the 
whole of industry in quantities many 
times those required for the uses of 
peace. Thus war requires that, at the 


very moment when productive effort is | 


deprived of millions of men for military 
service, the country’s facilities for pro- 
duction must be speeded up to disgorge 
Ci- 
vilian morale becomes as important as 
military morale and it is necessary to 


comfort, 

(3) Inflation enormously increases the 
cost of war and multiplies burdens on 
the backs of generations yet to come. | 


{to do) has become of itself a monstrous/The war debt of the Nation is _neces- | 


|sarily incurred i terms of debased dollar | 
values. In the inevitable post-war de- 
flation the debt, of course, remains at the | 
inflated figuie. Thus the bonds that} 
our Government sold in the World War} 
for fifty-cent dollars must be paid| 
through the years by taxes levied in| 
| one hundred cent*dollars. For exam-)| 
| ple, our total war expenditure was $39,- 
000,000,000 incurred in terms of 1917, 
| 1918, 1919 and 1920 dollars. In terms} 
| of the purchasing power of 1913 dollars | 
it would have been only $13,000,000,- | 
000, or in terms of 1930 dollars prob- | 
ably not more than $15,000,000,000. 
;Such a grotesque result would be al-| 
most unbelievable were the figures not | 
living facts. If anything can be done to} 
avoid this practical doubling of the eco- 


make this cosmic change with, the least | 
practicable interference with the nor- 
Furthermore, 


spare no effort to accomplish it.” | 
Effect on Price Structure 

|During World War Cited 
When we entered the World War, the | 


cipal nation on uninterrupted contacts 
with practically all other nations entails 





problems facing industry and the Army 
in national crisis. 

Concerning the draft of capital, Mr. 
Baruch said: 
draft of dollars is as impracticable as 
the draft of labor. Capital, always timid, 
flees at the first sign of danger and there 
is no way of stopping its flight. We 
learned in 1918 a way to make dollars, 
men and things serve tht purposes of 


Government, but we also learned that} 


they cannot be made so to serve by con- 
fiscation or impressment. The system 
then developed is far more practicable 
than any conscription because it is con- 
sonant with and not contradictory of the 
basic principles of our Government.” 


Death Grapple Between 
Economic Systems ; 


Mr. Baruch’s formal statement follows | 


in full text: 

I take it that we are of the common 
belief that war ought to be avoided if 
possible, but that we must plan in such 
a way that if war comes we shall meet 
the enemy with our maximum effective- 
ness, with the least possible injury and 
violence to our people, and in a manner 
inflation and waste. 
Our plans should eliminate war profiteer- 
ing, and they ought to provide that each 
|man, thing and dollar shall bear its just 
proportion of the burden. They should 
be designated to avoid the prostrating 
}economic and 
and finally they should be laid with full 
|recognition that modern war is a death 
grapple between peoples and economic 
| systems, rather than conflict of armies 
alone, and to that end we should merit 
| for industrial America something of what 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in his 
| retrospect of the World War, had to say 
of its efforts in 1918: 





President Announces 
Recess Appointment 


President Hoover announced on Mar. 
6 that he had given a recess appoint- 
ment to former Representative Richard 
N. Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, Ind., 
as Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


President Hoover had sent the nomi- 
nation to the Senate towards the close 
of the session but the Senate failed to 
act on it before adjournment. 
ee eee eee 


curities, since November, 1929. It also 
indicates that the element of diversi- 
fication embodied in the investment trust 
has likewise taken a strong hold on the 
imagination of the public. 


in a number of respects, and new varia- 
} I This leads 
one to inquire whether a certain amount 
of standardization might not be desir- 
able in the organization of fixed trusts. 


For a business as new as that of the 
fixed trusts, an association would seem 
to have important advantages—particu- 
larly in the early stages of their develop- 
ment. The fixed trust has met with 
such favor that there is danger of the 
field being invaded by persons of insuf- 
ficient experience in financial affairs or 
by persons of the promoter or “get-rich 
Wallingford” type. This danger could be 
largely, if not wholly, avoided if there 
were organized an associatign to which 
jonly those companies meeting certain 
high but reasonable tests would be ad- 
mitted as members, Membership in 
such an association would establish a 
| hall mark, which the public would soon 
;come to recognize and which would en- 
able the investor to distinguish the 
higher grade fixed trusts from the 
others. 

Pooling Information 


An association affords special oppor- 
|tunities for the pooling or exchange of 





organized in a bull market. Many were 
so new when the break in the stock mar- 
ket came that they had no opportunity 
to build up reserves. None had the ad- 
vantage of a long-established record. 

British trusts have been through the 
fire on several occasions, notably in the 
"90s, when the world passed through an 
economic depression more serious per- 
haps than the one which now afflicts us, 
and again following the outbreak of the 
World War. Some of the British trusts 
failed to endure the earlier test, but the 
| majority came through satisfac- 

rily. The experience was valuable, 
though in some cases costly, as all ex- 
Perience is apt to be. 

Growth of Fixed Trusts 

At a time when the management-type 
trusts—using that term in a very broad 
sense—were curtailing their operations 
and their shares had suffered a marked 
decline, it is remarkable that the fixed 
trusts should haVe had such a notable 
development. This phenomenon _indi- 

tes that the order of the investing pub- 
for common stocks of the “blue-chip” 
class not been dampened by the 
sharp decline in the prices of all se- 


information and experience, and fg@ the 
| solution of common problems. With a 
| skilled but not necessarily large secre- 
tariat an association oma serve 

| vidual members in numerous ways. 
|ecould make research and 
studies, investigate legal and tax prob- 
lems, engage in publicity designed to 
place fixed trusts in the best light before 
the public, and present a united front, 
whenever necessary, 


Legal regulation of all investment 
trusts is likely to be instituted in one 
form or another, sooner or later, in all 
of our States. The fact that banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, and similar organizations are reg- 
ulated by law supports this opinion. fn 
order that regulation shall be formu- 
lated on a sound and rational basis, it 
would seem the part of wisdom for in- 
vestment trusts of all types to correct 
|or eliminate, in advance, any practices 
| that might subject all trusts td legal re- 
quirements and regulations designed to 
leover all possible deviations. In other 
words, timely regulation from within 
would avoid excessive regulation from 
without, 


It 








Fixed trusts differ one from another | 


indi- | 


economic | 


try had entered the service of patriotism 
;and had not failed it. Under the com- 
|pulsion of military necessity a ruthless 
autocracy was at work, and rightly, even 
in this land at the portals of which the 
Statue of Liberty flashes 
light across the seas. They understood 
| War.” 

|. I.—Scope of Inquiry and Feasibility of 
| Its Purpose. 

| The principal requirements of your or- 
}ganic joint resolution are that you con- 
sider and report whether a constitutional 
amendment is necessary: 

| (1) To authorize Congress to take pri- 
vate property for public use during war; 

(2) To remove the profits of war; 

(3) To equalize the burdens of war; 
jand 

(4) To consider and report policies to 
be pursued in war. 

The Committee is not to consider con- 
scription of labor. For purposes of dis- 
cussion I venture to paraphrase the sub- 
|ject of inquiry, thus: 
| “A plan to mobilize effectively the re- 


eliminate war profiteering, prevent war- 
time inflation, and equalize war-time 
| burdens.” 


Declares Ends Sought 


Possible of Attainment 

I assume that if a constitutional 
amendment is not necessary to this end 
a recommendation of policies is never- 
theless desired, and also that such poli- 
cies should provide for war profits at a 
lower rate than peace profits, 

Since there was never a war without 
inflation, profiteering and unequal bur- 
dens, the resolution seems a large order, 
but it is with no hesitation that I can 
say from our own experience in the 
World War and from methods that were 
actually in practice here at its close that 
the ends sought are possible of attain- 





|ment and that means to those ends are| 


simple. This is neither dream nor the- 
ory. I shall recommend no principle 
that was not in actual practice and ac- 
complishment in 1918. 
| II.—Requirements of modern war. | 
Prior to 1870 nations hazarded their 
lexistence in reliance on small fractions 
of their strength. In the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, Germany showed some dim 


ltion in Arms” by which was meant 
|that, in war, her entire resources of 
|men, money and things should suddenly 
becorhe a compact instrument of de- 
struction. The true intendment of this 
conception was fully grasped by none 
of the belligerents in 1914 and became 
clearly apparent only in the last months 
lof the World War. 


|Vast Unitary Mechanism 
Working Toward Victory 


What it really means is that in the 
next major conflict the entire population 
must suddenly cease t@ be a congeries 
of individuals, each following a self- 
appointed course and become a vast uni- 
tary mechanism composed, in our case, 
of some 125,000,000 correlated moving 
|} parts all working to the end of direct- 
ing practically all our material resources 
to the single purpose of victory. Mod- 
ern war requires that the full power of 


|fense—of an economic strategy and an 
| intense economic tactics which must in- | 
| clude 
My war experience tells me that the 





social aftermath of war,} 


“Her brilliant, if pitiless, war indus- | 


its blinding | 


sources of the Nation for war which shall | 


conception of what she called the “Na- | 


the necessity—for both offense and de- | frantic demands and uncoordinated 


| counterbidding of our future associates 
in war had already distorted our own 
| price structure out of any semblance of | 
its normal scheme. In other words there 
was a robust inflation here before we 
ever entered the war. Furthermore, 
nearly 12 months elapsed after our dec- 


practically every other nation— 
hostile or neutral—in its far-flung ap- 
plication. 

Weapon of Defense 

Of ‘Terrible Potency’ 


No such results as these are at all 
possible without a sanction, control and 
leadership in industry sufficient to or- 
| ganize and deal with it ds practically a 
single unitary system instead of a highly 
| competitive community. Once this unity 
it attained, however, experience has 
shown beyond question that the mobil- 
| ized industry of America is a weaporr of | 
offense or defense far more potent than 
anything the world has ever seen—more 
terrible, I think, than the mind of any | 
man has ever imagined. 

War on this vast modern scale has 
hitherto so violently disturbed the pat- 
tern of the normal economic structure | 
of belligerent nations that, regardless of | 
the side with which rests military vic-| To measure inflation of price and 
tory, the aftermath of strugg]> pros-| profit we must have some norm. The 
trates both the conquerer and fhe con-| obvious norm is the whole price struc- 
quered. With geese most serigqus con-/ture as it existed on some antecedent 
siderations you must deal. They depend | date near to the declaration of war on 
on principles which we seem loath even | which the normal operation of the nat- 
to talk about—much less to provide for.| ural law of supply and demand can be 
These principles, while generally con-| said to have controlled price. 
ceded in a vague uncomprehending way, | termined, we need a method of freez- 
are hardly understood at all. Yet they|ing the whole price structure at that 
are of such sinister and overwhelming | level. The obvious way to do this is 
importance that the neglect of them is, | simple—by proclamation to decree that 
in my opinion at least, one of the most| every price in the whole national pat- 
threatening aspects of our governmental | tern as of that determined date shall be 
policy. From my experience I am con-|the maximum that may thenceforth be 
| vinced that it is quite possible to pre-| charged for anything—rents, wages, in- 
pare, in peace, plans that will make the| terest rates, commissions, fees — in 
transition from peace industry to war | short, the price for every item and sery- 





and organization capable of coordinat- 
ing our own and our associate’s E 
|curement activities and of controllin 
|price. Notwithstanding this delay an 


|ciples were at first perceived, we did, 
in 1918, arrive at a method which 
checked the process of inflation in Amer- 
ica and kept it in check until all con- 
trols were released in November, 1918. 
It is to this experience that I refer 
when I say that we have proved in 
practice a method te control inflation. 
That proof convinces me that it would 
also prevent inflation if applied at once 





inflationary process begins. 


| the dimness with which controlling prin- | 





| Foreign Exchange 





| with the conversion of foreign currency 


|let us name them: 


upon the advent of war and before the) P!Y 


That de-| 


; lage items in order that more necessitous | 
laration before we had evolved controls | 
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Bank Supervision 


Saving Deposits 
Gain in Richmond 
Reserve District 


New_York, Mar. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 





for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates im the New York 
market at noon today for cable, transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Business About on Seasonal 
Levels Compared With 
Recent Months, Accords 





Austria (schilling) ............ 14.0567 ing to Monthly Review - 
polgtus (belga) o5s no ert hewrecey 13.9382 

iy Be. 2 +7175 

Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9616 Richmond, Va., Mar. 6.—The year 193] 
Denmark (krone) ...........08 26.7438 | began business in the fifth Federal re- 


England (pound) . 485.6904 | serve district on a distinctly lower level 
Finland (markka) 2.5177 |than in 1930, according to the monthly 











mace Bg bE : onren jreview of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Greece (drachma) 294g |Richmond. January and early February 
Hungary (pengo) ........eeeees 17.4550 |showed no marked tendency in either di- 
ROO CIRO) so vcdSdkeebeeecrdee 5.2378 | rection, it is stated, some factors shoWe 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.0819 |ing improvement, whilé others lost 
fee oe tenet e cena ee 26.7465 | ground. On the whole, it is probable 
Portugal (eacudo) ............) 4daa7 [that average, developments were about 
Rumania (leu) We Gene neeiese ‘5949 |On Seasonal levels, in comparison Wt 
Spain (peseta) . 10.7457 | trace of recent months, according to the 
Sweden (krona) ............e008 26.7804 | district summary, which follows in full 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.2483 | text: 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7601 | A large number of banks in the Fifth 
end vane acta). wes eegeees at |district are in a stronger position than 
China (ibextsan ome. 29.0625 | they occupied a year ago, with lower 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 22/0000 | liabilities and more liquid assets, in spite 
India (rupee) ...........eeeeee 35.9762 |Of a considerable amount of frozen 
OUND CHEN) oc. srreececeneerce 49.3834 |eredit in rural sections as a result of 
Singapore (dollar) .......... 56.0625 |drought damage last Summer and Fall, 
Canada (dollar) ...........006. 100.0036 |and lower prices for agricultural prod- 
Oo eer ee 100.0562 | nets 

Mexico (peso) 49.3100 | UC"S: 


75.3974 | Demand Deposits Decline 

x'3999 | Demand deposits in member banks are 
12.0553 | lower than a year ago, but time deposits 
71.5133 |are higher, probably due to an accumu- 
96.5700 | lation of funds awaiting an opportunity 
for profitable investment. Debits to in- 


Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 
Brazil (milreis) 

CMDR... vn cv0cceesdudcucs 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .... 
Bar silver 


28.5000 


nomic burden of war certainly we should | Nee | individual accounts figures in clearing 


fusion incident to it. We must use other| house banks in 24 cities during the four 
means, such as were very fully devel. | weeks ended Feb. 11, 1931, were 9.3 per 
oped in 1918. By way of introduction,|cent less than debits during the corre- 
|sponding four weeks in 1930, but = 
(1) Elimination of waste, loss, and un-/Changes during the year aceounted for 
necessary accumulation through frantic | Considerable part of the decline. Em- 
competition by all procurement agencies, | Ployment showed no improvement dur- 
which elimination is achieved by a rig-| 1g the first six weeks of 1931, and con- 
orous control and coordination of them|Struction Work for which permits were 
and the funneling of al] demand through | issue or contracts were awarded was in 
one central control agency. |small volume. 


2 ioni ore , | Coal production on a daily basis de 
(2) Rationing and allccation of short-| atined somewhat from the December 
: F ; we | Yate of output and was muce ow the 
ania Gas we ty deo and supply o rate of production in January, 1930. On 
field armies) may have priority in time! the other hand, there were signs of im- 
with careful provision against undue|the other hand, there were sign 
hardship to the civit population provement in the textile field, and cot- 
(3) Conservation, by which is meant: _ _— oo ee vided 
es ’ - | id ry an middle 
Standardization of type and design; elim- ae of January ’ 
ination of any but necessitous uses}! Cotton consumption in the Fifth dis- 
prevention of hearding and aceumula-|tyict in January, while much below that 
tion; postponement of all deferrable uses,| of January, 1930, showed a seasonal in- 
a oda supply by sharply cur-| crease over December consumption. To- 
ene ers —r ‘| bacco marketing continuad in large vor 
Substitution—by which is meant! ume last month, but @ quality of to 
substitution of items of greater avail-|baceo sold was so poor that average 
ability for shortage items. | prices realized by growers were much 
(5) Discovery of new sources of sup-| lower than last year. 
ly, se _ | Department store sales for January 
The resiliency of a great people like were comparatively good, averaging only 
ours—their capacity to “do without” or) 3.7 per cent less than sales in January, 
adapt themselves to new conditions— | 1930, in contrast with a national de- 
makes the potentiality of the above ex-|crease in department store trade aver- 
ae ‘he erent. |. wd one who hs | aging approximately 7 per cent. Lower 
not sne, the, ewpodionts in qperntic commodity price acount for at. lash 
: ; ” vast! part of the January decline in sales. 
quantities of essential commodities, | Wholesale trade in January showed sea- 
power, storage space, transportation, | sonal gains over peat ont, ben 
3 | Ine 
available in this way. An explanatory one in January, 1980. june of busines 
s s . n 7 * e . . : . 
word as to some of these expedients may “Ty studying. various, business, indice 
most effective of war-time expedients. ow baal tg Bae ee oe be 
Multiplicity of type and design in almost | 4.) sete into account. As a result 
every commodity of commerce wastes a) of ast Sivaniacts drought and lower 
vast amount of component material. Had ived in the Fall for the lead- 


rices rece 
the war gone on another year, our whole |! hs 
civil population would have gradually|!"& CToPs, a large number of farmers 








industry with ee Coruption, to | ice in commerce. 
carry on the feverish industrial activity | py ee 
of aa with the least possible harm to | War Control of National 

civilian morale, to accomplish all in the | Industry Is Presented 

economic struggle that we shall ever In these few words reside the basic 
need to accomplish and, even with all) principle of war control of national 
this, to lessen the destructive after-ef-| industry and of the present suggestion 


fects of major conflict. It is for these! for elimination of war inflation in Amer- 
reasons that I regard the work of this | jca, 


am much gvatified to be able to lay| demand.” We may as well take this bull 
before it the results of the experience} by the horns, . 
lof the War Industries Board in the} 
World War. 


Discusses Prevention 


Of War Inflation 
11I.—Preventing War Inflation. a r 
| The following sequence has attended|are factors of competition—in 
every major conflict in history: words, of that law. But in peace, the va- 
(1) Shortages of services and things|Tious parts of what will eventually be 
develop rapidly. the economic engine for war are neither 
(2) Competitive bidding among the| Coordinated nor subject to any single 
procurement agencies of government and, | guiding control. Indeed, to prevent such 
in the last war at least, other procure- | combin'ation and control is the basic ef- 
ment agencies, and for the civil popu- | fort of peace-time administration, “Com- 
lation send all prices into a rapidly | Petition is the life of trade.” 
ascending spiral. | Suddenly war appears. The 
(3) Expenses of government multiply. | 
The abnormal need for money requires 
|vast issues of certificates of govern- 
j}mental indebtedness. ‘The inherent 
threat of destruction of government im- 
pairs national credit. The combination 
|of all these things rapidly debases the 
‘exchange value of money thereby still 
further increasing the prices of things. 





wapely and demand. 

n the national pattern of peace, all 
economic forces are operating under the 
weeee-oer influences of that natural 
aw. 


whole 


of demand becomes distorted. 
that yesterday were of no great impor- 
| tance (e. g., toluol, picric acid and so- 


of all endeavors. 


age. Now, in peace-time shortage, the 


highest bidder takes all. 


|The consequent destruction of buying| 7 That is the) 
power in the markets of the world be. |/@W of supply and demand. In war— | 
jat least in major modern war—we| 


gins almost immediately to impair the 
economic strength of the Nation in the 
conflict. This sapping of economic 
strength will, in future wars, be the de- 
termining cause of defeat. As Luden- 
dorf has so bitterly complained his mili- 
tary front remained impregnable long 
after what he called “the home front” 
| had crumbled. Destruction of civil morale 
| defeated Germany. 

This process intensifies as time elapses | 
| with the following inevitable results: 
(1) Destruction of domestic morale 
| through a just and bitter resentment by 
soldiers, their families (and indeed by 
all persons of fixed income) at the spee- 
|tacle of grotesquely exaggerated profits 
and ineome to those engaged in trade 
or in services for sale in competitive 
markets and the constantly increasing 
burden of bare existence to all those who| mination (and not price) controls de- 
are not so engaged. This is the great-| mand, and because only complete coop- 
est source of complaint of “unequal bur-\eration (and not competition) ean pro- 
dens”, The present demands for “equal-|duce supply in sufficient quantity, the 
izing burdens” and “taking the profit|law of supply and demand adjourns it- 
out of war” both go back to this single | self. 

phenomenon of war inflation. There is| These principles apply to shortage 
n> more important problem to solve—| items. The erystallized price structure 
whether we consider it purely as a means | is a schedule of maxima. Toe in ample 
to maintain the solidarity and morale|supply are left free to fall below the 
|of our people, - as the basis of our| fixed price level. 

economic strength for war purposes, or : 

to avoid war’s aftermath a economic | Jvercoming of Shortage 
prostration, or on the broader grounds Problem Is Discussed 

of humanjty nd even-handed justice. Furthermore, this provision, 


Suggestion of Comp-_acency places contro] of and responsibility fo 


| Toward Idea of War 


(2) The inflationary process affords op- 
| portunity to individuals and corporations | 
to reap profits so large as to raise the 
suggestion of complacency if not pf ac- 
tual hospitality toward the idea of war. 
That any human being could be per- 


|cannot permit this. The Government 
|must assume control of the whole sup- 


| necessitous use. 
| tinguishing chara 


basic prices are 
thereby. Also it is literally 
object of one great competitor to 
secure as great a proportion of all 
|business as _ possible. Under war 
|conditions the entire process’ is 
reversed. There is more business than 





| dle. 
|tors i 
demand for shortage items. 
|this cooperation rests in 


Competitors must become coopera- 











shortage problem. 


demand (and consequent rising price) is 
the force relied upon to provide increased 
supply. In war we cannot weit for this, 
and we cannot stand the waste and con- 





{ E The superficial objection is—You | 
Commission very seriously and that I| propose to repeal the law of supply and | 


In modern war adminis- | 
trative control must replace the law of | 


Prices, production and finance all! 
other | 


tempo, volume and quality of the force | 
Things | Ways 


| dium nitrate) suddenly become the aim | aspect of the problem: 
As to these as well as | n 
to all other fundamental commodities|to pay a reasonable profit to the high- 
there is an almost instantaneous short-|cost producer we will thereby create in- 


ply and ration and apportion it—not| 
to the longest purse but to the most| 
Furthermore, the dis- | 
cteristic of peace-time | 
economic operation is competition and | 
largely determined | 
the | 


all the facilities of the country can han- | 


n order to meet the very minimum, 

Control of} 
Government. | 
| Thus, both because governmental deter- | 


which ation in export trade. 5 a 
r| certain, the inflationary process is in op- 
supply of shortage items in the hands} eration in the rest of the world, means 
of Government by no means solves the| will have to be applied to prevent ex- 
Under the law of | travagant i f 
supply and demand, rapidly increasing | our domestic schedule. Government, in 





emerged (as wardrobes and inventories |#¥¢ not in the market for wrt oon 
became exhausted) in cheap but service-| ties except the bare noe 0 _ 
able unform. Types of shoes were to be| 2d little improvement can be ot : 
reduced to two or three. The manufac- - Rerieeae a “he 
ture of pleasure automobiles was to | Pav e; ; t will 
cease. Flaps from pockets and unneces-|¢redit standing of many farmers wh 
sary trim in clothing would have disap- | handicap them in plesting o00 See 
peared. Steel had already been taken | this year’s Crops, and ins — : =< 
out of women’s corsets. the usual acreage may tend to re 
| production. 
Past Program of 
Conservation Outlined 
The conservation program was, of| 
course, much broader than this. It af- 
fected practically the whole field of com- i 
modities. We had instituted a deferment| Of course the basis of the present 
of every type of building construction suggestion is price fixing. The student 
except that indispensable to the prosecu-|of the economic history of war will say 
tion of the war. We had gasless, meat-| “There is nothing new about this. Every 
ess, sugarless, fuelless days, and in ways| nation with a debased currency has tried 
and methods too numerous to mention|to force acceptance of it at a fiat figure. 
we were greatly increasing the supply| None ever succeeded.” 


for essentia! uses by cutting off supply} ,, z : 
for nonessentials, | Suecess of Price-fixing 


| Yet after all these thines are done Policy Is Described 

|there will remain unavoidable necessity | Ona did succeed. It was the price- 

for adjusting the crystallized price struc-| . - Pies ° oo 

ture esos Ps individual cases. We al-| oe oe he ro as ve 
have low-cost producers and high- re on ROR. BS Poor ree sie rie en 2 

icost producers. War requires all pro-) Ie ee ae te ee ne 

ducers. This presents the most difficult |." ">. Sate mwa) , 

{ized and under control of government 
|in a sense never even imagined in any 
lother county or in any other war. This 
\I shall later demonstrate. Another dis- 
tinction between all previous attempts 
| with which I am familiar (including that 
lof the World War) and the present sug- 
|gestions is that what is here proposed 


OT 
|controlled domestic price, selling in ex- 
|port at world price and using the profit 
to buy necessitous imports at inflated 
world prices and sell to domestic needs 
| at the controlled schedule. 





“If we raise the price sufficiently high 


ordinately high profits to the low-cost 
producer.” 


Creation of Bonus 


is that we apply the organization and 
System Recommended |metheds developed in 1918—not after 
‘There are only two alternatives—create| rampant inflation has run away with 


a system of bonuses to the latter class| our economic structure—but at the very 
or limit, by an excess profit tax, the re-| outset. 
turn on invested capital to the former; As illustrative of these distinctions, 
class. After exhaustive study during the} New York, in the Revolution (1 Cook’s 
war, the former method was considered; New York Laws, 1780, p. 210) enacted 
impracticable and the latter was adopted. | a law by which the profits of manu- 
The most cogent objection to it is the|facturers, wages of mechanics and labor- 
great variety of accounting systems and/ers and the prices of a long list of 
the consequent confusion and opportunity commodities were fixed at a figure “not 
to conceal profit. Due to the income tax|to exceed twentyfold of the prices paid 
and the increasing ownership by the pub-|in 1774”—the latter date was taken as 
lic of the securities of great corporations| reflecting the normal operation of the 
accounting is now much simpler. Some/law of supply and demand and the 
of the difficulty still remains but it is a|/“twentyfold’ as measuring the debase- 
hindrance—not an insuperable obstacle.| ment of the Continental currency. Here 

Besides the necessity of revising some, was an attempt to check inflation after 
prices upward there will also be a va-|it had occurred. The basic idea is the 

lriety of occasions for revising others|same as the one here suggested, except 
|downward. A method must be devised| that we now propose to check inflation 
to adjust the initial frozen price pattern before it occurs. 

to the changing situation. | Similarly, in the 1917 Food Control 

We did this during the war by a Price | Acts, profits in July, 1914, were set as 

Fixing Commission which reported di-|the maxima for war-time profits of bak- 
|reetly to the President who passed final|eries. The New York price fixing was 
| judgment and announced the price. There | a failure. The Food Control Act suc- 
| was nothing in the experience of that/ceeded. Why? The former was a fiat 
|Commission to suggest that a similar|with no adequate means of enforcing it. 
system would not be entirely effective}The latter was backed by the whole sys- 
in the future. |tem of licensing, commandeering and 

The frozen pattern of price will also| regulating powers slowly evolved by our 

‘have to be protected against the situ-) War Administration. 

If, as is almost|, A re-creation of that administration at 
the very outset of another war w 
insure the success of the suggestions 
here advanced, 

(The fourth section of Mr. Baruch’s 
statement entitled “The Nation in 
Arms,” and the fifth, “Central Agen 
to Control Industriat Mobilization,” wilt 
be printed in full text in the isaue of 
Mar. 9.) : 





t foreign prices from upsetting | 


lits world economic strategy, must have 
| almost plenary control over foreign 
trade. Wes see the agency for such 
control purchasing for export at the 
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he Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 

The page reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 
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ing its juvenile court and proba- 

tion system to bring it up to 
present standards, the State of New 
Hampshire, on authority of the Gover- 
nor and Council, recently requested a 
field survey of existing conditions. 
This study was made in the Summer 
and Fall of 1930 by the National Pro- 
bation Association at the invitation of 
the State Board of Public Welfare. 
The findings and recommendations in 
the report are the basis for remedial 
legislation now under consideration by 
the New Hampshire Legislature. 


v 


The survey included both juvenile 
and adult probation, but inasmuch as 
no use has been made of probation in 
adult cases in New Hampshire, this 
part of the study consisted chiefly in 
eliciting opinions of judges and others 
directly in contact with adult delin- 
quency, and in considering cases in 
which such a plan of treatment might 
have been more successful than the 
present method of suspended sentence 
without supervision, or sentence to a 
penal institution. A bill extending pro- 
bation to adults is now before the Leg- 
islature. 

New Hampshire was found to have, 
in the stricter sense, neither a juvenile 
court system nor a state-wide plan of 
probation. Children’s cases come into 
municipal courts; in small communi- 
ties they come before trial justices and 
justices of the peace; and for more 
serious offenses they come also before 
the superior court, which has general 
criminal jurisdiction. There is thus 
no court which has exclusive, original 
jurisdiction over children’s cases. 

In practice it frequently happens 
that if a child commits an offense 
which would in an adult be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the municipal court, as, 
for instance, when he steals merchan- 
dise over $20 in value he is bound over 
to the grand jury, and if indicted 
stands trial before the superior court. 
In practice this frequently defeats its 
own purpose, as grand juries may re- 
fuse to return an indictment on ac- 
count of the child’s age, and then he is 
free to continue in delinquency. There 
is thus a scattering of judicial author- 
ity and interest in children’s cases, 
which does not make for the most con- 
structive type of treatment. 


v 


Criminal elements in procedure in 
children’s cases are evident in other 
ways. The city or county solicitor 
often appears to prosecute, and it is 
assumed that this is as much a part of 
his responsibility as his appearance 
would be in adult cases. An attorney 
is frequently appointed by the court to 
“defend” the child, usually one called 
in at the time of the hearing, without 
previous knowledge of the case. This 
attorney enters a plea of guilty or not 
guilty. Investigation of the child’s 
home and personal history is not made 
anywhere in the State, so the judge 
does not have fhe advantage of such a 
social inquiry before making disposi- 
tion of the case. 

While the courts are genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the children 
coming before them, and their officers 
are seeking a decision in the interest 
of the child, still this type of legal ma- 
chinery is a_ serious psychological 
handicap to an understanding of the 
real needs of the delinquent boy or 
girl. 

The probation work which is done 
in New Hampshire is in the hands of 
a few local officers working on part 
time only, with a single exception. The 
law makes it mandatory on municipal 
courts to appoint probation officers, but 
this is not uniformly followed. As less 
than one-fourth of the towns and 
cities in the State have even this part- 
time service, and as the probation offi- 
cers serve only their own municipali- 
ties, it will readily be seen that care- 
ful supervision of the delinquent child 
cannot be given. These officers receive 
very little pay, for the most part under 
$200 a year, and frequently the time 
they give to their work far exceeds the 
remuneration they receive. 

Often other agencies in the State 
have to do work with delinquent chil- 
dren, which is not properly within 
their scope. This is because there is 
no adequate probation service, and 
these social workers feel the necessity 
of doing what they can to relieve. the 
situation. 


R ite its javen the need of revis- 
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The Standard Juvenile Court Law, a 
compilation of the best features of 
progressive juvenile court laws in all 
States, provides for a separate court 
with exclusive, original jurisdiction 
over children’s cases. It calls for in- 
formal, private hearings which are 
noncriminal throughout, and following 
which the child may be placed on pro- 
bation in his own home or in a foster 
home, or may be committed to a suit- 
able institution. Probation officers in 
a standardized court make social in- 
vestigations in every case to assist the 
judge in arriving at the causes of the 
delinquency. Physica! and mental ex- 


aminations are provided for at the or- 
der of the court. 

When the child is placed under su- 
pervision on probation, the good that 
can be accomplished depends on the 
ability and training of the probation 
officer. Generally speaking, probation 
involves a plan to work out the indi- 
vidual child’s problem,. with those 
changes in the home which are going 
to give him as normal and wholesome 
a life as possible. Foster home place- 
ment for a short time, or for even a 
long period, is sometimes called for. 
During this time more intensive work 
can be done with the family to change 
their attitude toward the child, or per- 
haps to do other constructive work 
there, so that he may return to his own 
home. Sometimes, though not so often, 
this never becomes possible. 
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Such work calls for a high degree of 
skill and understanding, and at least 
no less in technical preparation than is 
expected of our teachers in their re- 
lated field. Compensation for this 
servite, therefore, should correspond 
to that of the highest standards for 
teaching in the community. 

The recommendations of this survey 
for New Hampshire include briefly: 

1. Extension of the age limit for ju- 
venile jurisdiction to 18 years. 

2. The creation of separate courts in 
children’s cases by designating one or 
more municipal courts within the 
county for the special and separate 
hearing of children’s cases. 

3. A State department of probation 
operating as a division of the State 
Board of Public Welfare. In a small 
State like New Hampshire this accom- 
plishes two things simultaneously— 
economy of staff, as the entire State 
can be divided into six or eight areas 
for probation work, and concentration 


of supervision in the State department. 
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The present tendency in juvenile 
court and probation legislation is to 
emphasize the value of State direction 
and supervision. The proposed plan 
for New Hampshire makes it possible 
to maintain standards, to develop re- 
liable statistics of delinquency and its 
treatment, and to equalize the quality 
and quantity of work being done by 
probation officers throughout the State. 
The bills embodying these recommen- 
dations place the expense on the State 
department, except for local office 
items. 


Wisconsin Nurses 
Required to Be 
Registered 


y 
Adda Eldredge, 
R..‘N. 
Director, Bureau of Nurs- 
ing Education, Board of 
Health, State of Wiscon- 
ain 

THE first law for the registration of 
nurses in Wisconsin was passed in 
1911, placing the administration under 

the State Board of Health. 

In June, 1921, the present law was 
passed, making registration compul- 
sory and equivalent to a license to 
practice. This law also returned the 
administration to the Board of Health 
after six years in the hands of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners. 

Prior to the enactment of the regis- 
tration law, various types of hospitals 
in the State were conducting nursing 
schools, some efficient, some very in- 
efficient. In contrast to that situation, 
Wisconsin today has 37 _ hospitals 
which are. conducting accredited 
schools of nursing. 

The work of the Bureau of Nursing 
Education is largely educational and 
is based upon the establishment of a 
minimum standard for all these 
schools. 

After June 30, 1933, all accredited 
schools of nursing in Wisconsin must 
adopt the prerequisite of high school 
graduation or an equivalent acceptable 
to the Bureau, under a ruling recently 
adopted by the State committee on 
nursing education. and upheld in an 
oon of the Attorney General’s of- 

ce. 

Cooperation of the nursing schools 
of the State with the Bureau of Nurs- 
ing Education in advancing the status 
of the profession has been so whole- 
hearted that already 35 of the State’s 
37. nursing schools have established 
this educational prerequisite. 

The Bureau functions under the 
State Board of Health through the 
committee on nursing education, in 
which the State Hospital Association, 
the Catholic Hospital Association, the 
State Medical Association, the State 
Nurses Association and the Board of 
Health are represented. 

The examinations are held annually 
and all nurses are required -to reregis- 
ter annually. The list of those regis- 
tered and eligible for active practice 
in Wisconsin at present contains the 
names of 4,282 nurses. 
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Secretary of State 


in Kentucky Outlines Varied Duties 
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Keeping Records of Corporations 


Doing Business in State Included Among Responsibilities 


By MISS ELLA LEWIS 
Secretary of State, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


vides for the office of [Secretary 

of State, designating the length 
of term as four years, and providing 
that the Secretary of State is ineligible 
for reelection to succeed himself or 
herself. 


This last provision might be one ar- 
gument in favor of a revision of our 
State Constitution, since it would be a 
wiser provision for one to succeed him- 
self than to rotate to another office, 
the duties of which would be less fa- 
miliar. 

Isaac Shelby, the first Governor of 
Kentucky, appointed James Brown to 
be the first Secretary of State for Ken- 
tucky, and the secretaries continued to 
be appointed by the various Governors 
until after the fourth Constitution of 
the State when sentiment favored elec- 
tion by the people and Charles Finley 
was the first to be elected by the people. 


Very little mention is made in the 
Constitution of the duties of the office 
other than the keeping of the register 
and attestation of the acts of the Gov- 
ernor. The duties have steadily in- 
creased, however, until they now re- 
quire the continual services of eight 
clerks. 


The Corporation Department which 
was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of State in 1893, involves 
the greatest amount of work in the 
office, there being on file about 120,000 
articles of incorporatioh, domestic and 
foreign. 

About 1,000 new domestic corpora- 
tions filed annually, and perhaps, 500 
foreign corporations annually file state- 
ments to do business in Kentucky. A 
great number of corporations dissolve 
each year by filing amendments or 
statements of dissolution and many for- 
eign corporations withdraw. 


All commissions to elective and ap- 
pointive officers signed by the Gover- 
nor, such as judges, notaries public, 
members of the various boards and 
commissions and the issuance of par- 
dons, requisitions and _ extradition 
papers are issued and the Great Seal 
of the Commonwealth attached to Same 
in the office of Secretary of State. 


Last November over 1,000 commis- 
sions were issued to county judges, 
justices of the peace and police judges, 
and an average of about 2,000 commis- 
sions are issued to notaries public an- 
nually, 

The statutory fee ‘of $2 is collected 
for notary commissions, $2 for respites, 
$2 for misdemeanor pardons and $4 for 
extraditions, but no fee is required for 
requisitions. 

Candidates for State and district 
offices must file pre and post-primary 
and general election expense accounts 
in the Secretary of State’s office. 

One of the most important duties of 
this office is registering the candidates, 
certifying same to county clerks and 
receiving and tabulating election re- 
turns relating to elective officials 
chosen by voters of more than one 
county. 

When these returns are all received, 
they are tabulated, ordered printed and 
a copy mailed to each county court 
clerk of the State, and statements of 
same sent to two newspapers of the 
State for publication, 

The Secretary of State is required to 
certify the names of all members of the 


"Tv Constitution of Kentucky pro- 


Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives to the State Legislature at the be- 
ginning of each session and receives all 
A@frolled legislative bills after their 
passage and approval or disapproval of 
the Governor. 


These bills are carefully kept in the 
vault until they are sent to the Attor- 
ney General for preparation for the 
acts to be printed, after which they are 
returned to the Secretary of State who 
orders them to be bound and the vol- 
umes are kept on file in this office. 


Oaths of office of State officials, bonds 
of officials and depository bonds as well 
as State contracts are filed in this of- 
fice. Heretofore, these documents have 
been filed without being. recorded, but 
under a recent ruling of the Attorney 
General, the bonds are now to be 
copied. 


Certified copies of the laws of this or 
other States of the Union are furnished 
by the Secretary of State upon request 
for which a charge of 25 cents per 100 
words for coyping and a charge of $1 
for attaching seal is made. 

The Secretary of State is often re- 
quired to certify, under seal of the of- 
fice, to the genuine signature of State 
and county officials. 


The Legislature of 1930 passed an act 
making the Secretary of State custo- 
dian of all the records, judgments, 
deeds, maps, and abstracts of title of 
all lands or buildings owned by the 
Commonwealth and requiring same to 
be recorded; the act also requires all 
leases of lands or buildings leased by 
the Commonwealth for a year’s dura- 
tion, except rights-of-way of highways 
or bridges to be recorded and same to 
be indexed and cross-indexed and pro- 
vides further that certified copies of 
same may be furnished by the Secretary 
of State upon request and same may 
be used in lieu of the original. 


The last Legislature also made the 
Secretary of State agent for service of 
process in civil suits for nonresidents 
operating motor vehicles within this 
State. This has added a considerable 
amount of work, sending registered 
summons and correspondence to defend- 
ants in suits. 


In addition to the regular duties of 
the office, the Secretary of State is a 
member of various boards and commis- 
sions which carry heavy responsibili- 
ties. 


As a member of the State Board of 
Education, it is the duty to assist in 
regulating the educational activities in 
the State, approve salary schedules, 
budgets and bonds of the various 
school ~ districts and counties. The 
1930 Legislature also gave the State 
Board of Education the authority to 
appoint a textbook commission for se- 
lecting textbooks for the State. 

As a member of the vocational board, 
directors and supervisors to have 
charge of agricultural education, home 
economics, teacher training and reha- 
bilitation service of the State are ap- 
pointed and plans for work approved. 

The Sinking Fund Commission, 
which is composed of the Governor, the 
Attorney General, the Auditor, the 
Treasurer and the Secretary of State, 
acts as a sort of trustee for the man- 
agement of the State’s property at the 
Capitol, appoints a custodian and cer- 
tain employes to have charge of the 
buildings and grounds and the general 


tional Education Association, 

Department of Superintendence, 
at Detroit has brought to the forefront 
school courses of study and the types 
of instruction that will best fit the 
child to take his place in this modern 
civilization. 

Fundamentally, schools are for the 
children. The: have been established 
that girls and boys may be instructed, 
so instructed that they can capably 
take their places in society. Quality 
of instruction, therefore, is a vital con- 
sideration, so vital that school author- 
ities are bending every effort toward 
its improvement. 


"T te recent meeting of the Na- 
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A general sensing of the prevalence 
of verbalism in American schools has 
focused attention on methods and de- 
vices for its eradication. By verbalism 
is meant a knowledge of words without 
any sense of their meaning. Reports 
of recent tests in elementary schools 
show that children had only a super- 
ficial knowledge of such words as flax, 
flue, skewer, latex, Nokomis, travois, 
mortise, cutlery, etc.; that in many 
cases the words were merely symbols. 
The evil of verbalism is that children 
learn many words but have no idea of 
what they mean. Such words have no 
value to the child; they are empty; 
there is no mental image or back- 
ground. 

An oral, written, or printed word 
means nothing to the pupil until trans- 
lated into a mental image. Too much 
lecturing, on the part of the teacher, 
and too great a dependence on textbook 
instruction have been chief causes of 
verbalism. A wider use of concrete 
materials will help overcome this weak- 
ness. 

Among the important suggestions 
offered for the improvement of instruc- 
tion are the following: (1) Teachers 
must be certain that pupils have ideas 
corresponding to the words they use; 
(2) there must be a closer connection 
between school work and community or 
social life; (3) in developing thorough- 
ness, pupils should be made masters of 
a few things; (4) initiative and orig- 
inality should be developed in pupils 
to the fullest extent. 

Central in these suggestions is the 
use of visual and other sensory aids 
in the instructional and learning proc- 
esses. Educators are increasingly real- 
izing that the effective use of visual 
and other sensory aids is the cure for 
verbalism because it utilizes the con- 
crete and realistic and contributes the 
incentive to make the child an active 
agent in his educational development. 
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It must be remembered that visual 
education is not a separate subject. It 
permeates all instruction and is vital 
to the successful teaching of every 
subject in the curriculum. A present 
tendency in curriculum making is to 
relate the activities of pupils to life 
situations. The classroom and the 
world, then, must be the laboratories 
in which the children do their work. 

Visual and other sensory materials 


Encouraging Tree 
Planting in 
Maryland , 


F. W. Besley 
State Forester, State of 
Maryland 


HE Maryland Department of For- 

estry is again offering to give 1,000 
trees for forest planting to every for- 
est warden of the State who can inter- 
est his friends and neighbors in plant- 
ing 5,000 forest tree seedlings, to be 
secured from the State forest nursery. 
Very small trees are used for forest 
planting and only cost in the neighbor- 
hood of 2% to 5 cents each, depending 
upon the size. About 1,200 trees are 
required per acre. 

By offering 1,000 trees to the war- 
dens as a bonus planting in the State 
is increased yearly. The State is also 
offering free to all almost all variety 
of trees for roadside planting. On a 
whole an intensive program of. activ- 
ity is being carried out. 

In addition to preparations against 
fire loss the annual group of confer- 
ences for the wardens are now being 
held. Among the methods used in 
Maryland to prevent fire losses are lec- 
tures by State officials illustrated with 
slides, and moving pictures. 

Railroad foremen and _ supervisors 
recently attended a demonstration on 
safety strip cleaning and burning. In 
addition school children and others are 
being taught to build forests and pro- 
tect those now standing. 
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upkeep and repairs of property at the 
Capitol. 

The office functions on about $20,000 
per year and last year collected nearly 
250,000, which includes organization 
tax on corporations and fees for re- 
cording articles of incorporation and 
issuing notary public commissions. 
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for teaching purposes are: Apparatus 
and equipment, school journey or field 
lesson, objects-specimens-models, pic- 
torial materials, and miscellaneous 
aids, such as dramatization, demonstra- 
tion, exhibit, pageant, sandtable, etc. 
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School-room apparatus and equip- 
ment include: Blackboard, bulletin 
board, charts, globes and maps, mod- 
els, pictorial files, projectors, the vari- 
ous instruments and devices necessary 
to make instruction meaningful. Mod- 
ern educational procedure requires 
that teachers know high standard ma- 
terials, the minimum amount necessary 
for teaching the respective subjects, 
the sources from which they may be 
obtained, and proper methods for their 
effective use. This knowledge is impor- 
tant from the economic and profes- 
sional viewpoints. Lack of it has re- 
sulted in an accumulation of inferior 
and unnecessary materials in many 
school districts. The increasing in- 
structional need for projectors—still, 
motion picture and microscopic—makes 
projector technique a necessary part of 
every teacher’s’ preparation. 

The school journéy or field trip is 
one of the richest and most practical 
of all educational methods, because it 
shows phenomena in their natural set- 
tings and puts the pupil in direct 
touch, under learning situations, with 
objects of knowledge. It involves con- 
ducting pupils to places where the sub- 
ject matter of instruction—things, per- 
sons, scenes, movements, situations, 
occupations, environments, functions, 
relationships, etc., can be studied to 
best advantage. The journey or field 
trip makes the -world the pupil’s labo- 
ratory in art, civics, geography, his- 
tory, literature, music and science. 

Objects, specimens, models provide 
for instruction realistic and concrete 
elements. By object is meant a plant, 
vegetable, or animal brought into the 
classroom; specimens include a sam- 
ple of .coal, wood, or cloth; and the 
model, a small representation of a 
building, machire, brain, etc. 

Modern schools are providing collec- 
tions of these materials so that they 
are immediately at hand for the use of 
teachers and pupils. Provisions are 
also made for journeys to museums 
where valuable collections may be seen 
and studied. Such collections are mute 
evidences of the past and furnish the 
materials through which children are 
enabled to reconstruct experience. 
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Pictorial materials include textbook 
illustration, post cards, prints, stereo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and motion pic- 
ture films. The chief values of pic- 
tures in instruction are: First, they 
tell a story more graphically and 
tersely than words; and second, they 
bring the world to the child. Pictures 
appeal to the eye; they attract atten- 
tion; they arouse interest. But to use 
pictorial materials effectively requires 
that teachers know standards of evalu- 
ation, guiding principles for use, adap- 
tation to the curriculum, and a definite 
technique for instructional procedure. 
Much damage has resulted through a 
lack of this knowledge. Unless pic- 
tures tell the truth, are attractive, ap- 
propriate, authentic, of good quality, 
and tend to clarify, amplify, or make 
some definite contribution, they are not 
serving the purpose desired in building 
up the pupil’s world of experience. 
The valuable pictorial materials that 
have been and are now being devel- 
oped make this type of visual aid of 
first importance. 

The miscellaneous aids contribute 
certain definite values to instruction. 
Dramatization involves acting, partici- 
pation, and certain research activities 
that make it an indispensable aid to 
the successful teaching of reading, his- 
tory, literature, because it approaches 
the realistic. Demonstration, which 
combines the visual and other sensory, 
makes the pupil an active agent. The 
fact that he must be master of his 
project makes this aid of inestimable 
value. The pageant, the exhibit, and 
the sand table likewise make their con- 
tributions. To use them successfully, 
however, requires training in their 
values and in the technique for their 
use. 
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Schools fall behind in the matter of 
attracting and holding the interest of 
children because those responsible are 
not taking advantage of the new de- 
vices and aids in the presentation of 
content material. School administra- 
tors are complaining of the lack of 
knowledge of these values and tech- 
niques on the part of teachers. If the 
quality of instruction is to be im- 
proved, if the objectives of education 
are to be met, teachers must: be pro- 
vided with adequate preparation and 
a profound knowledge of the philas- 
ophy that underlies learning through 
the senses. The consensus of opinion 
is that training in the various stand- 
ards of evaluation, guiding principles. 
and techniques for the use of visual 
and other sensory aids should be a 
part of the preparation of every ele- 
mentary, secondary, and special 
teacher. 





